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SEKOU TOURE’S GUINEA 
by Andrew Nash 


only African country who rejoiced at the news of General de 

Gaulle’s resignation and withdrawal from politics has been former 

French Guinea, a politically isolated West African Marxist-Leninist 

country but claiming absolute non-alignment, who had been the only one to 

reject an offer of association in the French Community when the ‘wind of 
change’ swept over international politics. 

In one of its broadcasts, Radio-Conakry bitterly criticised de Gaulle for 
ignoring Guinea’s pleas to restore a much damaged relationship following 
President Sekou Toure’s famous non to the-1958 referendum. For well over 
ten years, he has been trying, without success, to draw even a smile from the 
Elysée where the general consensus was that ‘Guinea is not on the world 
map’. Does Sekou Toure now hope that the smile will be forthcoming? _ 
Very little chance indeed. p 

Since independence, Guinea has been in travail. H the Parti Democratique 
de Guinée was and still continues to be in firm control of the country’s 
political life, there have been many difficulties that no one has, as yet, been 
able to resolve. As is now the usual practice in totalitarian governments, 
purges follow purges, executions follow arrests, sparing no one, from: 
ministers to the humblest official. The bogey of ‘neo-colonialism’ and its 
‘agents and accomplices’ still haunts President Sekou Toure and his actions 
but there is very little he could do to improve a much damaged economic 
situation, made even worse by gross maladministration and inane im- 
provisation. 

Political confusion, endless palavering and general hesitation have reached 
a peak during recent months, but no one has as yet, among the politicians 
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at the top and the high functionaries, been able to talk some sense into 
Sekou Toure and show him any writing on the wall. The situation is nearly 
chaotic to the point of alarming the steadier neighbours, once Sekou’s 
companions in arms in the Rassemblement Democratique Africain. 

Mass meetings of workers, soldiers, peasantry and even school children 
vociferously clamour for the death penalty to be imposed on ‘those who plot 
against the State’. No one, however, seems to know who those enemies are, 
but every politician whose hand has not been shaken by Sekou Toure is a 
traitor at large. 

Former minister, one time ambassador to the United Nations, the only 
capable surgeon in Guinea, Dr. Achkar Maarof, who dared to suggest that 
Sekou Toure should water down his wine, has disappeared from circulation 
and is reported to be either detained or to have been shot. U.N.’s Secretary- 
General, U Thant, made enquiries about him, but has remained unheeded 
and it is rumoured that a vague letter of explanations was addressed to him 
though its contents still remain as much of a mystery as does its existence. 

Fodeiba Keita, the former Secretary of State for Rural Economy, was 
arrested in March following a complicated story about an attempt to 
assassinate Sekou Toure during a visit he was to pay to the town of Labe. 
Fodeiba Keita disappeared and no one knew for a long time where he had 
been jailed. The Deputy Chief of Staff, Colonel Kaman Diaby, one time so 
much to the fore, was also arrested with many other military leaders. 

For several months, there was total silence about them and thirteen other 
personalities including one Guinean functionary of the World Bank, 
Mamadou Bah, and M. Naby Youla, former Guinean ambassador in Paris 
now living in exile. 

What stands now in Guinea for a High Court of Justice, the National 
Revolutionary Council of the ruling Parti Democratique de Guinée, has 
just held a meeting and, after hearing the accusations against all those 
arrested, sentenced them to be summarily executed, and ordered about 
thirty to hard labour for life. 

It is obvious that Sekou Toure’s is a régime of terror under which no one 
ig spared and, on foreign relations, the neighbouring heads of States have 
their share of vilipending. 

Leopold Senghor of Senegal and Felix Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast, have been blamed for Guinea’s difficulties and accused of plotting 
against Sekou Toure. In Senegal, Sekou Toure has his own subversive 
agents and he encourages two extreme left wing politicians, Abdullaye 
Ly and Assane Seck, to stir trouble in the wealthy Casamance and in 
Dakar University. In the Ivory Coast, agitators paid by Guinea have been 
at the root of a number of industrial disputes during last summer. 

Houphouet Boigny is accused of ‘hating’ Sekou Toure, but the President 
of the Ivory Coast, a very patient man, has rejected the accusations and he 
openly asked ‘Do we envy Sekou Toure? We have no time for him and if 
anyone has plotted against him, it was his friends.’ 

President William Tubman of Liberia has been rewarded with similar 
accusations because he had dared to tender some advice for moderation! 
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Not one single politician in West Africa has cast ‘the evil eye’ on Sekou 
and Guinea and there is nothing to envy from them: administrative dis- 
organisation, failure in the economy, broken and rutted streets and roads, 
acute shortage of doctors, of consumer goods, but a wealth of talking and 
jabbering. 

Mass arrests, over a thousand recently, follow impassioned rabble rousing 
at political meetings where there are as many empty stomachs as the 
majority attendance. Everything will be rosy tomorrow when the enemy is 
smashed, when Guinea’s haters have been executed. 

Sekou Toure claims that a vast anti-Guinea plot is unravelling in France, 
at Rivesaltes in the Pyrenees, where ‘mercenaries and traitors are being 
trained and kept in reserve’ by l’Organisation Secréte Contre la Guinée. The 
French say that this organisation exists in Sekou’s mind only. It is true he 
has deprived of their citizenship and their subsidies quite a number of 
Guinean students in France, It is known that they have ganged against 
him after seeking the protection of friendly African countries but the 
Opposition to Sekou Toure is still ill-organised and unprepared. Some 
expatriates have tried, with African and also alien funds, to unite the 
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opponents and attempt a strong front against Conakry, without much 
success, however. 

The fall of Mali’s Modibo Keita, late last year, has increased Sekou 
Toure’s worries: he sees a bogey everywhere and, besides, he has hardened 
his position towards the French whom he now accuses of being mainly 
responsible for the country’s deplorable economic situation. Their lack of 
response to his pressing and often repeated appeals for help or offers of 
co-operation has embittered him to the point of exasperation. He has 
blamed his failures on Senghor and Houphouet Boigny and God knows 
how many times did they forget his insults and insinuations to plead for 
him with an inflexible General de Gaulle. Houphouet said, a few weeks 
ago: “Do you think that the General has only one worry, that is Guinea?’ 

If Sekou Toure did not hesitate, at times, to accept a certain amount: of 
help from the United States, when it was necessary to prop his worthless 
currency, he has vilipended the Americans on so many occasions that no 
one bothers to count them. The Peace Corps, banned for a number of years, 
may be or may not be coming back to Conakry next autumn. But, never, 
except when it was politically necessary, did Sekou Toure blame the 
Russians and the other Eastern Democracies for their failures in Guinea. 

Tall and domineering, Sekou, or ‘le patron’ as many call him, is in a 
disarray. He is afraid for his life, he sees an enemy when there is none, and 
his gesture in giving asylum to Ghana’s Kwame N’Krumah is bitterly 
criticised not only in neighbouring countries but in Guinea itself. But 
N’Krumah does not care for he continues his plottings against the Ivory 
Coast or Niger, against the present rulers of Ghana. He finances publica- 
tions in some capitals of the Western World, especially in London. Briefly, 
he and Sekou Toure are once again launched on their conquest of the 
Organisation of African Unity where there is a profound split between 
moderates and progressists. As a result of such interference, a growing 
crisis of confidence exists at the top but Sekou Toure does not seem to be 
willing to stop and think. 

Sekou Toure is frustrated in his dream of turning the Continent of Africa 
into a vast socialist camp where he would have been the ‘Voice’. Diplomats 
and journalists were used to his lectures when they sought to meet him 
at the Residence. Now, he very seldom sees any one member of the 
diplomatic corps except on very urgent business; top brass from the country’s 
only prosperous industry, F.R.I.A., which extracts and treats bauxite for ex- 
port, are treated with some respect because without them the wheels of 
Guinea would simply come to a standstill and rust. 

In bis dreams of domination of West Africa, Sekou Toure has allowed 
his country to become the home of a huge Russian stockpile of weapons 
and armaments for nearby Portuguese Guinea rebel, Amilcar Cabral, to 
draw in his war against Lisbon. Sekou’s aim, in this issue is to curry more 
favours from Moscow as he knows that, once Portuguese Guinea is lost, 
there would be one step for the Russians to establish a base on the Cabo 
Verde Archipelago before the rest of West Africa collapsed to the Com- 
munists. i 
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THE ENIGMA OF CHARLES DE GAULLE 
by Lionel King 


HE careers of soldier-statesmen are remarkable for their successes 

and failures, but more so for the paradoxical situations in which such 

figures find themselves over the years. The young French General 
condemned to death in absentia by Vichy in 1940 for denouncing the 
Armistice and collaboration with Germany was to lead France years later 
into an intimate economic and political union with the former foe. A patriot, 
single-mindedly following his inner conviction, de Gaulle defied Pétain’s 
neo-Fascist Etat Français in the name of the Republic, founding the Free 
French and inspiring the Resistance. Yet as President he was to deal sternly 
with the Generals and French colonists who bitterly opposed his plans to 
end the war in Algeria. Attacking the personality cult of the aged Marshal 
Pétain, his authoritarian régime and the destruction of the Third Republic, 
de Gaulle in his late sixties personally initiated the dissolution of the Fourth 
Republic, curtailed the powers of the National Assembly, greatly strength- 
ened the powers of the President and fostered his own cult of Gaullism. 
Among its plans for national regeneration, Vichy had proposed to re- 
establish as political units the historical divisions of France. Ironically, de 
Gaulle’s resignation has followed the adverse result of a referendum upon 
proposals for introducing regional autonomy. Similarly, de Gaulle’s relent- 
less opposition to Britain’s entry into the European Economic Community 
is an intriguing sequel to an episode earlier in his career. Throughout a day 
of frenzied activity he was an enthusiastic supporter of an imaginative plan 
to join Britain, France and their vast overseas dominions in indissoluble 
union. Tragically it was still-born in the maelstrom of events leading to the 
Fall of France. 

Following the armoured attack upon the Low Countries on May 10, 1940, 
the German panzers swept through the Sedan gap. By the fifteenth France 
was reeling. Churchill met French leaders in Paris on the sixteenth to see 
‘utter dejection written on every face’. The evacuation of 330,000 troops 
from Dunkirk, completed by June 3, heightened the anglophobia, already 
rekindled by the suspicion that Britain was witholding full military support 
from her ally. On June 5, de Gaulle, aged 49, was called from the 
command of a tank division to join Reynaud’s Government as Under 
Secretary for War and Defence. Churchill met Reynaud again at Briare, 
June 11-12. Reynaud disclosed that Pétain was already speaking privately 
of the need to seek an armistice. At the meeting Churchill recognised in 
de Gaulle, the tall uniformed figure with the elephantine nose and high 
kepi, a quality missing in most of the ministers round the table— 
determination to carry on the war. 

Returning to France the next day, Churchill made an impassioned appeal 
to France to stay in the war, invoking the honour of the nation, assuring his 
ally that Britain would in any event fight on. France was bound by an 
agreement signed by Reynaud on March 28 that neither ally would seek a 
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separate peace with Nazi Germany. Now at Tours, Reynaud made a tenta- 
tive enquiry about Britain’s attitude should France decide to seek an 
armistice. At a Cabinet meeting on the fifteenth the defeatist faction seized 
the initiative, through Reynaud’s failure to exert leadership. Though a slight 
majority of the Cabinet prebably favoured fighting on, Reynaud handed 
Sir Ronald Campbell, the British Ambassador, a formal request for leave to 
enquire into German armistice terms. As a counter measure to demonstrate 
that he did not personally countenance capitulation, Reynaud sent de Gaulle 
to London to arrange for British shipping to evacuate the French Govern- 
ment and as many troops as could be saved to French North Africa. 

The previous day, Robert Vansittart of the Foreign Office, Major Des- 
mond Morton, Churchill’s Private Secretary, and MM. Plevin and Monet, 
members of a French Economic delegation m London, had met to discuss 
means of maintaining French resistance. Their offering was a draft declara- 
tion proposing no less than indissoluble union of the British and French 
Empires. Churchill was informed on the 15th by Lord Halifax. He was 
unimpressed, but as desperate measures were required to avert a French 
collapse, promised to put the plan before the Cabinet. When de Gaulle 
arrived in London at dawn on the sixteenth he was immediately called on by 
Corbin, the French Ambassador, and Monet, who produced the draft 
proclamation. De Gaulle thought its proposals impracticable but a mag- 
nificent gesture, a master stroke to strengthen Reynaud’s position. He 
agreed to present it formally to Churchill at lunch. 

The morning session of the British War Cabinet had examined the French 
request. At 12.35 p.m. a telegram was despatched to Campbell in Bordeaux, 
the latest seat of the French Government, granting the request for permission 
to sound out German armistice terms on the condition that the French fleet 
was ordered immediately to British ports. Corbin and de Gaulle expressed 
their violent disapproval to Churchill. The request should have been reject- 
ed. The reply opened the door to an armistice with the approval of Britain. 
Reynaud would now be at the bidding of Pétain, Weygand and the defeat- 
ists. De Gaulle declared only a veritable coup de théâtre could save the 
situation. Churchill at once agreed to take the proclamation of Union to the 
afternoon session of the Cabinet. 

Meanwhile, Campbell had delivered the telegram to Reynaud which 
plunged him into despair. A second telegram, underlining the points made 
earlier, reached Bordeaux at 3.55 p.m. Then de Gaulle telephoned Reynaud 
from Downing Street, to inform him of a new development which he stated 
would sweep away the gloom. He promised details in time for the Cabinet 
meeting due to commence at 5 p.m. 

In London, the Cabinet, moved by sympathy for the stricken ally, exam- 
ined the draft proclamation. The Ministers were astonished at the vastness 
of its proposals. Churchill urged haste. De Gaulle, waiting in an ante-room, 
was to fly to Bordeaux at once. If approval was given to the Act of Union, 
Churchill himself would lead a delegation to meet Reynaud the next day. 
Churchill stated he was staking France’s continued participation in the war 
upon the plan. The Cabinet gave enthusiastic formal approval to the 
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proclamation at 4.30 p.m., Churchill having ordered a further telegram to 
be despatched to Campbell suspending his earlier messages. De Gaulle, 
highly excited, was authorised to telephone his chief. Campbell and General 
Sir Edward Spears, Churchill’s envoy to the French War Cabinet, were 
with Reynaud when the telephone rang. 


They recognised de Gaulle’s voice at the other end. Reynaud’s eyebrows 
‘went up so far they became indistinguishable from his neatly brushed 
hair’? As the unmistakeable General dictated, Reynaud, repeating every 
word aloud as he took down the message, became wildly excited as it 
unfolded: 


At this fateful moment in the history of the modern world, the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the French Republic make this declaration of in- 
dissoluble union and unyielding resolution in their common defence of justice 
and freedom against subjection to a system which reduces mankind to a life of 
robots and slaves, 

The two Governments declare that France and Britain shail no longer be two 
nations, but one Franco-British Union. The Constitution of the Union will pro- 
vide for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial and economic policies, Every 
citizen of France wil enjoy immediately citizenship of Great Britain; every 
British subject will become a citizen of France, 

Both countries wil share a responsibility for the repair of the devastation of 
war, wherever it occurs in their territories, and the resources of both shall apply 
equally, and as one, to that purpose. During the war there shall be a single War 
Cabinet, and all the forces of Britain and France, whether on land, sea or in 
the air, will be placed under its direction. It will govern from wherever it best 
can. The two Parliaments will be formaily associated. The nations of the 
British Empire are already forming new armies. France will keep her available 
forces in the field, on the sea or in the air. The Union appeals to the United 
States to fortify the economic resources of the Allies, and to bring her powerful 
material aid to the common cause. 

The Union will concentrate its whole energy against the power of the army, 
no matter where the battle may be. And thus we shall conquer.3 


Spears and Campbell were transfixed with amazement. Reynaud enquired 
whether Churchill had personally handed this text to de Gaulle. Then 
Reynaud spoke some words in English. The line had been handed to 
Churchill who added his encouragement. Reynaud was elated by the 
generosity of the offer. ‘I shall die defending these proposals! 4 he swore. 

At a minute to 5 o’clock, Churchill, with perfect timing, rang Reynaud 
again with a further exhortation to stand firm and to confirm arrangements 
for the meeting the next day on H.M.S. Berkeley, off Brittany. Though no 
message to the effect had yet been received, it was agreed that the proclam- 
ation superseded the two telegrams. Moreover, Reynaud agreed not to 
mention them at the Cabinet meeting. But within a moment of its opening 
he announced that Britain had conditionally granted the French request but 
this had since been annulled. He now turned to his ‘communication of the 
highest importance’.5 He read the text of the Act of Union over twice, ‘like a 
lawyer defending a case which he did not believe in and for which he was 
being paid an imadequate fee’® It was received with astonishment and 
hostility. Some Ministers scoffed that it was a ruse of perfidious Albion to 
relegate France to the status of a British Dominion. Others protested that 
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France would be placed in a position of vassalage. The proposals were one- 
sided and not reciprocal. Britain would be defeated within a fortnight in any 
case, Pétain reminded the meeting that further discussion was delaying the 
quest for an armistice. Reynaud pleaded that a delegation headed by 
Churchill was already on its way to meet French representatives formally to 
proclaim the Union. But the proclamation had not registered. It was not put 
to the vote. 


Sensing that something was wrong, Campbell and Spears returned to the 
Préfecture to find the meeting had adjourned in a crisis, Reynaud was about 
to resign. Pétain was certain to be called to form a Government. Campbell 
despatched a telegram to London cancelling arrangements for the next day. 
The British delegation, about to board a train at Waterloo, left the station 
with heavy hearts. Campbell and Spears, puzzled by the mentality of those 
who rejected the spirit of the Act of Union, proposed by a generous and 
compassionate ally, in favour of as yet unknown armistice terms, wrung 
from a victorious foe, worked feverishly to persuade a patriot to form a 
government pledged to keeping France in the war, seeking out most of the 
leading personalities of the Third Republic now gathered in the panic- 
stricken city of Bordeaux. 


De Gaulle, who had left Britain in the late afternoon, infected by the 
optimism of Downing Street, in an R.A.F. plane put at his disposal by 
Churchill, was airborne during the anti-climax of the French Cabinet 
meeting. During the flight he speculated that the proclamation had routed 
the defeatists, the Government and the evacuated army would fight on 
from overseas. And now France was an equal partner in an enormous 
world-wide dual Empire. Landing at Bordeaux at 9.30 p.m. he was quickly 
disillusioned by officials who met him on the runway with news of the 
Cabinet crisis. The expected resignation took place at 10.30 p.m., de 
Gaulle losing office at the same time. Pétain announced the names of his 
Cabinet at 11.30 p.m. Spears and Campbell met the distraught de Gaulle 
hiding behind a pillar at the Préfecture. He feared for his safety. Weygand, 
the new Minister of Defence, was likely to arrest all the durs who 
opposed the armistice. 


At 1 a.m. on the seventeenth, France asked Germany for armistice terms 
via the Spanish Ambassador. Lodging the night of June 16-17 in an obscure 
hotel, de Gaulle made up his mind to return to Britain. From the moment 
de Gaulle took off from Mérigniac airfield, the story is that of his leadership 
of the Free French, the Resistance and the Liberation. The concept of 
indissoluble union has never been revived. 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War. 

2 General Sir Edward Spears, Assignment to Catastrophe. 

3 J. Benoist-Méchin, Sixty Days that Shook the West, who provides the full text. 

4 Spears, Assignment to Catastrophe. 

5 Spears, ibid. 

6 Spears, ibid., quoting Georges Mandel, the Minister of the Interior who was present. 
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THE GRAVEST CLASH ALONG THE ZAMBEZI 
by Thomas Land 


ITHIN the next decade, Portugal hopes to attract a predominantly 

white population of one million to a giant industrial complex in 

North Mozambique. The area, bordering Rhodesia, Zambia and 
Malawi, is under the partial control of Africa’s most successful nationalist 
guerilla army. The ensuing trial of strength may well influence the outcome 
of the undeclared war sweeping the south of the continent. 

Lusaka, Zambia: A former Evangelical pastor brought to power by an 
assassin’s bomb has suddenly found himself in charge of a crucial military 
operation against the combined strength of Portugal, South Africa and 
Rhodesia backed by Western capital. He is Uria Simango, until recently 
Acting President of the rebel organisation Frente de Libertacao de 
Mogambique (Frelimo) which controls the northern regions of the 
Portuguese colony. Its founding president murdered and its remaining 
leadership weakened by treason, Frelimo to-day is facing the gravest 
challenge in its five-year history. 

It is the construction of the Cabora Bassa hydro-electric complex on the 
lower Zambezi river which is intended ultimately to crush the Mozambique 
liberation movement and seriously to weaken its sister organisations else- 
where on the continent. The $350 million dam would supply some 18,500 
million kilowatts of electric power, create a lake for the irrigation of about 
six million acres of Jand and contribute to the exploitation of the immense 
mineral riches in the area, which would make the city of Tete the Ruhr of 
Africa. Part of the project is the creation of a controlled waterway along 
the violent Zambezi river to the Indian Ocean. 

An inevitable concentration of alien population in the area (the Portu- 
guese hope to attract a million settlers by the end of the next decade) can 
be reasonably expected to cause a serious setback for Frelimo, which is in 
partial control of the Tete province; and a setback for Frelimo may well 
influence events in neighbouring Rhodesia, which is also besieged by 
nationalist guerillas. Simultaneously intensified security operations by the 
white occupants of South West Africa and Portuguese Angola could thus 
win them a period of breathing space in the war. 

That, at any rate, appears to be the master-plan behind the Cabora 
Bassa project which was launched late last year. The promise of the con- 
tinent’s cheapest source of electricity, mineral resources and easy trans- 
portation has attracted investment capital from 12 nations in Europe and 
North America. The project is underwritten by South Africa and partially 
guaranteed by Rhodesia, both of them future consumers of Mozambique 
electricity. 

Another intending customer is Malawi. The political architects of the 
project have apparently tried to interest Zambia in Cabora Bassa electricity 
as well, but with little success. Nevertheless, they hope that landlocked 
Zambia will make use of the projected waterway in its essential copper 
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exports ‘considerably increasing the pressure’ as the Johannesburg Star has 
put it, ‘which Portugal can bring to bear on President Kuanda....’ 

The Portuguese have been aware of the development potential of the 
lower Zambezi valley for many years. Their surveys have established the 
presence of extensive deposits of copper, asbestos, chromium, nickel, man- 
ganese, fluorspar and titaniferrous magnetitis rich in vanadium. Of the 
latter, there are some 200 million tons awaiting exploitation and giving 
plans for the establishment of a huge iron and steel industry. 

Dr. Antonio de Oliviera Salazar fulfilled a long-term ambition in selling 
the Zambezi development idea to South Africa and the Western investors 
before relinquishing the premiership of Portugal late last year due to 
serious illness. But the determining factor in South Africa’s decision to 
guarantee the project was probably Frelimo’s success and the attack on 
many fronts by African guerillas against minority administration on the 
continent. 

Frelimo is firmly in control of two Mozambique provinces, Niassa and 
Cabo Delago. Last year the Africans launched their military operations in 
the key Tete province with the obvious intention of joining forces with the 
Rhodesian guerillas across the border. South Africa, already providing 
direct military assistance to Rhodesia, responded by despatching two 
battalions to North Mozambique. 

Portugal’s three simultaneous African colonial wars—in Mozambique, 
Angola and Guinea—eat up roughly half the nation’s total public ex- 
penditure, tie down some 130,000 troops and cause that once great sea- 
faring country to remain one of the most backward and illiberal in Europe. 
Professor Marcello Caetano, who has inherited Dr. Salazar’s office, has the 
reputation of a minor reformer but lacks either the power or the conviction 
to change Portugal’s African policies. 

Against Portugal’s sophisticated weapons supplied by Lisbon’s Nato 
allies, the Mozambique Africans use arms from Russia and China but 
their medical supplies originate largely from Canada, the United States, 
Britain and Northern Europe. Their foreign policy (as far as it exists) has 
been hitherto guarded from unduly favouring either West or East by Dr. 
Eduardo Mondlane, the Mozambique-born former American university 
lecturer and founding president of Frelimo. 

Mondlane was recently murdered by an assassin’s bomb in the Tanzanian 
capital of Dar-es-Salaam. The political motivation behind the murder has 
still not been conclusively established. But political assassinations are very 
much part of the Portuguese tradition: one needs only to recall the death 
of Lieutenant-General Delgado, an opponent of Dr. Salazar, whose battered 
body was dumped across the Spanish border in 1965. One authoritative 
observer believes that ‘Mondlane was almost certainly killed by Portuguese 
agents not only because of his appeal to the West but also because he was 
the sort of pragmatic moderate with whom South Africa might have 
thought it could do a deal’. Others predict that Frelimo under Simango’s 
leadership is now likely to become a tool of Chinese influence in Africa. 
Simango himself, who was first drawn into resistance through his father’s 
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political activities, insists that he is neither pro East nor pro West but pro 
independent Mozambique. 


He is now head of the newly created Council of the Presidency which 
has replaced the office of the President. The decision, taken by Frelimo’s 
Central Committee, follows months of internal leadership struggle which 
the Portuguese had hoped would destroy the guerilla organisation. The 
other two members of the central decision-making body are Samora 
Moises Machel with special responsibility for the armed forces and 
Marcelino dos Santos, the new political secretary. Officially, the three 
members are to work collectively in all their functions and are to have 
equal powers of direction. But as co-ordinator of the Council of the 
Presidency, Simango retains his leading position. 


The guarded communique of Frelimo’s Central Committee betrays signs 
of what probably was a tough purge in the leadership before the 
compromise decision. Thus, says the communique, ‘Almost from the 
beginning of Frelimo, there had been comrades with . . . erroneous 
conceptions. Some of them deserted in the course of the revolution: they 
formed splinter organisations through which they hoped to satisfy their 
personal interests; or, because they were weak, they surrendered to the 
Portuguese; or yet again, because ambitions or greed for money could not 
be satisfied in the revolution, they chose an easier way of life and sought 
employment in neighbouring countries or gave themselves up to the 
Portuguese.’ 


‘Certain other comrades opposed the correct solution because of their 
empirical conception of nationalism. This made it impossible for them 
to distinguish our friends from our enemies. Yet other comrades, by the 
bureaucratic nature of their functions coupled with their lack of solid 
political base, were overtaken by the revolution . . . Gradually, therefore, 
it was seen that the revolution itself ensures the rejection of the impure 
load it carries.’ 

Mr. Simango, the former Vice-President of Frelimo, has now taken over 
a highly trained guerilla army of about 8,000 men whose methods of warfare 
are similar in some ways to those of the Vietcong and who defend a popu- 
lation of roughly one million Africans from the Portuguese. The African- 
held territory is administered by what is described as a civilian authority 
which leans heavily on the councils of village elders. 


Frelimo, backed by Tanzania to the north and by other independent 
African states, boasts many new schools, hospitals and military training 
centres. The Portuguese, who prefer to fight in heavily mechanised regular 
units, have been unable to counter effectively the Africans’ surprise raids 
where the success of manoeuvres is often dependent on the reliability of 
local intelligence. The villagers’ painful memories of the Portuguese’ 
ruthless punishment attacks have been turned into political capital by 
Frelimo, which can count on popular support. Hence its military success 
despite numerical inferiority. 

Continued on page 21 
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THE BRAZILIAN AMERINDIANS 
by Margot McCarthy 


N the August of 1825, Portugal formally recognised the independence 

of Brazil, its only colony in South America. Portugal had been 

reluctant to do this, but her reluctance had been overcome by the 
persuasion of Britain, then a world power. The Portuguese first colonised 
the country during the sixteenth century, after its chance discovery by 
Cabral on his way to India. The first settlers were transported prostitutes 
and crimimals; these were followed by yeoman-farmers eager for land, by 
impoverished aristocrats, and by Sephardic Jews tired of the attentions of 
the Inquisition. These people came not primarily to get great wealth, as 
did the Spanish in other parts of South America, but to find a place where 
they could spread themselves and live a better life than at home. By the 
second half of the sixteenth century they had established an agrarian, 
patriarchal society, and had introduced sugar-cane from Madeira, as the 
foundation of the increasingly important sugar trade. The indigenous 
so-called ‘Indians’, who had at first received the settlers with curiosity and 
apparently with no expectation of danger from them, had by now withdrawn 
from the coastal areas in order to avoid being herded up and put to work. 
Their numbers appear not to have been great, and their social unit seems, 
like that of the Marquesans described by Herman Melville, to have been 
the small, inward-looking, xenophobic group, within which the chief virtues 
were courtesy, co-operation and good temper. Their main divisions, accord- 
ing to language, were scattered piecemeal over what is now Brazil. The 
north of modern Paraguay, and a part of Mato Grosso, were the territory of 
the Guaycuri. Arawaks and Caribs, relations of the then inhabitants of the 
West Indies, lived in the land between the Amazon and the Plate, parts of 
the basin of the Amazon, and in a small part of the north-east, which was 
otherwise held by the Tapuya. Guaraní lived in the south and west, 
Tupi along the coast. Cultural standards varied very greatly from one group 
to the next within these main divisions. Some tribes seem to have been 
simple food-gatherers, without tools. Some hunted and fished; others 
cultivated the yam and cassava, and must therefore have been fairly settled 
in one locality, at least for long periods at a time. Many went completely 
naked, or wore only ornaments and paint. Others had the craft of weaving 
and wore clothing, apparently as a decoration, or for protection against the 
weather, rather than for reasons of decorum. Manufacture seems to have 
been confined to pots and dishes of patterned earthenware, and bows and 
arrows; the latter were sometimes steeped in a preparation of cyanide, 
extracted from the poisonous manioc. The Tupi appear—again like Mel- 
ville’s Marquesans—to have practised cannibalism for religious reasons, and 
even to have conducted warfare between their groups with the apparent 
purpose of obtaining sacrificial victims. Religion appears to have been a 
simple animism, connected with animals and involving a belief in reincar- 
nation. [t may be assumed that there was no developed artistic culture for 
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the Portuguese to find, from the total absence of any trace of one in the 
present day; indeed, Brazil seems to have had no art at all, apart from 
ecclesiastical sculpting and carving in the Portuguese manner, until the 
eighteenth century. 

The great majority of the sixteenth century Portuguese settlers, being 
male and having come to stay, attached themselves to Amerindian women, 
sometimes in concubinage, sometimes in marriage. By the 1530s African 
slaves were being imported to work the sugar plantations. These people, 
intermarrying or cohabiting with both Amerindians and Portuguese, intro- 
duced a vigorous new ethnic and cultural element to Brazil. Portuguese 
immigation was never high, and miscegenation went on fast, so that by the 
early nineteenth century—if Humboldt’s estimate was correct—nearly a 
third of Brazil’s total population of 3,600,000 was either black or coloured. 
Slavery was abolished in Brazil in 1888, just at the time when the coffee 
industry in the south of the country was becoming important and was 
therefore creating an urgent demand for labour. This demand was met by 
an increase in immigration. Some of the new immigrants were poor Portu- 
guese peasants, but other nationalities came too, including Germans, 
Italians, Japanese, Syrians, Spaniards, Turks, and Poles. Of these, the new 
white immigrants tended to settle in the south. From this circumstance, and 
from that of the distribution of the black and coloured population in the 
north, has arisen the so-called phenomenon of the Two Brazils. It may be 
said that Brazil is typically Latin-American in that its population exists 
culturally on several levels, though legally it exists only on one. Racial 
discrimination is illegal; but in practice whiteness is an asset, particuarly 
in employment. Black people, and coloured people whose looks favour 
their black ancestors, tend to be considered ineligible for the more desirable 
and responsible sorts of work, and the same seems to apply to persons of 
mixed Amerindian and European ancestry. It must be stressed that this 
discrimination is a tendency, not a rigid rule; but it certainly exists, and one 
naturally wonders if the arrival in Brazil, since the end of the last century, 
of non-miscegenating Europeans, whose ethnic integrity is as precious to 
them as an unmarried Hindu woman’s virginity is to her relations, has 
contributed significantly to increase it. Be that as it may, it would certainly 
be incorrect to assume that Brazil does not have at least the seeds of a 
racial conflict. There are not, however, two Brazils: there are three. 

The pure-blooded Amerindian, in theory equal before the law with any 
other Brazilian, is the drop-out of modern Brazil. Culturally and psycho- 
logically, he is so alien from all the various arrivals into his country since 
the sixteenth century, as to be unable to understand such sophistications as 
‘law’ and ‘equality’. Like all other so-called aboriginals, he was very 
adversely affected by the superimposition of a more sophisticated economy 
and culture, or mixture of cultures. Colonisers, however humane or in- 
humane they may be by temperament, are generally not philanthropists; 
which they would need to be, if the indigenous people of the colonised 
country—less able to survive a competition of sub-species, else the country 
would not have been colonised—were not to suffer by mere attrition, if 
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nothing else. As colonisation spread inland, the Amerindian’s habitat 
shrank. Brazil is a heavily wooded country. Apart from the rain-forest of 
the Amazon basin, a region extremely difficult of access to the outsider, and 
the south-eastern rain-forest along the Serra da Mar, there is an enormous 
and varied expanse of forest reaching from the west of the state of Mato 
Grosso to the northern extremity of Brazil and enclosing large grassland 
‘islands’, and there were dense forests, now cleared for farming, over most 
of what is now sotthern Brazil. The Amerindian today inhabits the less 
desirable forested areas, and the semi-desert behind the south-eastern rain- 
forest. The more grudging of human life, the more difficult of access the 
terrain he inhabits, the more alien his mentality from the twentieth century, 
and consequently the less his capability for survival in competition with its 
representatives. The inaccessibility of much of their habitat, and the 
nomadic way of life of so many of them, make it impossible to do more than 
guess at the number of Amerindians in Brazil today. Estimates vary be- 
tween 500,000 and 150,000; but it is difficult to tell on what these are based. 
The general opinion is that there are certamly not more Amerindians in 
Brazil today than in the sixteenth century. 

Up tp the middle of the eighteenth century some Amerindians, in return 
for embracing Christianity and obeying the rules of the missions, enjoyed 
the protection of the Jesuits from the normal hazards of contact with 
civilisation, and the special danger of westward-roaming peoples of mixed 
Amerindian and European origin, questing for land and slaves. The Jesuits 
were expelled from Brazil in 1759, and this probably resulted in a decline 
in the numbers of the indigenous peoples. In the nineteenth century, with 
the beginning of the rubber trade and the consequent penetration of the 
Amazon rain-forest by entrepreneurs, the Amerindian’s least desirable place 
of retreat was menaced. With improved communications between nation 
- and nation, and the establishment of the habit of travelling for curiosity, 
the world began to take notice of him, and noticed that he was a very 
fearsome and grotesque savage; that he inhabited a world that was a kind 
of hell; that he did gruesome things like distorting his face and genitalia, 
and fondling animals as if they were human; that he was sullen, unpredict- 
able, and unco-operative. In the popular imagination of the outside world, 
which followed the usual human track of blaming the unfortunate for being 
unfortunate, and making difference into a crime, he was exalted into an 
arboreal demon. The Brazilian government of the day came to the con- 
clusion that he was in need of protection. A project was undertaken to find 
the Amerindians out and provide them with some of the benefits of modern 
life, while at the same time shielding them from its dangers. This rescuing 
operation used up much sincere and courageous philanthropy, both 
Brazilian and foreign. The protectors were, in the course of it, often in need 
of protection from the protégés, who distrusted all outsiders, knew the 
terrain intimately, and were skilled in setting mantraps and in archery. The 
project ended in the setting up of the governmental Service for the Protection 
of Indians. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the now well-known circumstances 
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that led the present Brazilian Government, in 1968, to disband this Service, 
and to set up a commission to inquire into the activities of its personnel. 


In 1964 the Anti-Slavery Society brought to the attention of the United 
Nations an allegation that rubber-pickers in the Rio Sao Manoel region 
were using individuals of the Kayabi.tribe as slaves, in spite of there being 
no slavery under Brazilian law. The Government requested its Service for 
the Protection of Indians to investigate this allegation, and the Service 
reported that it had no foundation. However, the Ministry of the Interior, 
apparently largely due to the energy of the then Minister, Albuquerque 
Lima, the husband of an anthropologist, pursued its own independent 
investigation, and issued in 1968 the very lengthy statement popularly 
known as the Figueiredo Report. This report contained allegations not 
merely of the enslavement of Amerindians by local landowners, by the 
method of pressganging them for work and paying them less per day than 
what their employer would charge for their keep; it also alleged that 
systematic massacres of them were taking place, arranged very often by 
officers of the Indian Protection Service, in return for a financial con- 
sideration from certain commercially interested parties anxious to obtain 
their territory and redevelop it. Mention was made of organised shooting- 
parties, of air-raids, of poisoning, of germ warfare; the impression one got 
was that to some entrepreneurs the local Amerindians were no more than 
local fauna, either to be disciplined to useful labour, or else exterminated 
-because their existence was inconvenient. 


It would obviously be improper to comment on specific charges against 
individuals, as the commission set up by the Government to investigate the 
Indian Protection Service has now handed over its findings to the police. 
But it seems reasonable to infer, from the Ministry’s concern with the 
situation of the Amerindians, and from the Government’s considering it 
necessary to disband the Protection Service, that the Service was not re- 
markably fulfilling the aim of its existence. In its place, the Government has 
set up the National Indian Foundation, two of the specific functions of 
which are to eliminate corruption and to protect human rights. The task in 
front of the Foundation, and the Government, makes the mind reel. The 
immediate task is to hold back the forces of aggression; to stand between 
the Amerindian and whatever enormities the sacra auri fames may induce 
the invader of his territory to inflict on him. The remoter but equally 
important task is to arrest the forces of attrition; to save him from such 
dangers as the diminishing of his habitat, and to assist him into a position 
of economic independence within the economy of the country as a whole. 


Without doubt, the Government of Brazil appreciates the magnitude of 
the problem, and can be relied on to make every effort to solve it. Equally 
without doubt, it will need the active co-operation of its neighbouring 
governments, of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, of 
international finance and expertise, of humanistic organisations such as the 
Anti-Slavery society, if the solution is to be satisfactory. If such help is not 
forthcoming, the solution may turn out to be very final indeed. 
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FREEDOM AND REALITY? 


by Lord Ogmore 


HE English do not understand the Welsh, in spite of being their 
Tera for 1,500 years; the Czechs, the Bulgarians, the Peruvians 

—yes, the Welsh—no. This predicament was well illustrated by 
J. M. Keynes’ celebrated description of David Lloyd George as quoted in 
The Life of John Maynard Keynes by R. F. Harrod (Macmillan 1951), 
‘Mr. Lloyd George is rooted in nothing; he is void and without content; he 
lives and feeds on his immediate surroundings . . . this syren, this goat- 
footed bard, this half-human visitor to our age from the hag-ridden magic 
and enchanted woods of Celtic antiquity. One catches in his company that 
flavour of final purposelessness, inner irresponsibility, existence outside or 
away from our Saxon good and evil, mixed with cunning remorselessness, 
love of power ...’. This, of course, was nonsense. Mr. Lloyd George 
was no ‘goat-footed bard’. He was a Welsh Baptist and a solicitor, he 
was also one of the only three men of genius, as yet, in the political life 
of Great Britain in the twentieth century, the others being, in my view, 
Winston Churchill and Aneurin Bevan. 


The English are making a similar mistake over The Right Honourable 
Enoch Powell, M.P., Conservative Member for Wolverhampton South- 
West. No one has yet called him a ‘goat-footed bard’ but they have called 
him almost everything else. A clue to the enigma of his personality, if 
there is an enigma except in the minds of the English, comes from his 
Welsh descent. In the Biographical Note to the book under review, namely 
Freedom and Reality by Enoch Powell,* it is stated that there are Welsh 
origins on both Mr. Powell’s sides. On the Committee stage of the 
Parliament No. 2 Bill on April 1, 1969, Mr. Powell said ‘The Under 
Secretary of State (Mr. Elystan Morgan) who has not only the agreeable 
qualities of his and my race to which he referred in the earlier debate, 
but has also the impetuosity which is characteristic of the Welsh’ (Official 
Report, April 1, 1969; vol. 781, C.335). 


The fact is that the Welshman has to take the political alignments not 
as he wants them but as the English want them, the population of England 
being sixteen times as great as the population of Wales. This is one of the 
reasons for the Welsh Liberal Party’s Bill, ‘Government of Wales’, which 
provides for a domestic government and parliament of Wales, within a 
federal framework for the United Kingdom, whose second reading was 
moved by me in the House of Lords on January 30, 1968. Under the 
present system the imaginative and ambitious Welshman has to settle on 
an uneasy perch within the English Party system. 

Freedom and Reality is a collection of Mr. Powell’s speeches and articles 
over the last six years with introductory and connecting paragraphs. From 
a consideration of them I have come to the conclusion that, in English 
political terms, the nearest Mr. Powell comes within the Party system is 
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that he is economically a Gladstonian Liberal who would have been 
welcomed into his Cabinets by the Grand Old Man. In defence and foreign 
affairs Mr. Powell would probably have supported Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and not Lord Rosebery. On matters with which none of 
these distinguished statesmen had to deal, Mr. Powell follows his own line. 
Undoubtedly, although Mr. Powell likes to call himself ‘a crusted Tory 
and an adherent of tradition’, he is nothing of the sort. I would say that 
Mr. Powell is an honest man with a powerful mind operating in blinkers. 
He has none of the Anglo-Saxon fondness for vague generalities and hazy 
compromise. He has all the Welsh love of acting on principle whether in 
the minds of other people those principles are good or bad. His mind is a 
searchlight, projecting a powerful beam illuminating a path in the night 
with almost unreal brilliance but leaving the sky in greater darkness by 
comparison. 

Mr. Powell declaring truth as he sees it however uncomfortable and 
extreme, is of course anathema to many of the party politicians who in 
these days strive for the middle of the road and to achieve a ‘consensus’. 
Not that this unorthodoxy worries Mr. Powell. No doubt he feels with 
George Bernard Shaw that he has ‘normal sight’. It will be remembered 
that when his oculist told him that he had ‘normal sight’ G.B.S. observed 
that, therefore, his sight was like most other people’s. The oculist replied 
that this was not so; that in fact G.B.S.’ sight was much better than most 
other people’s and that only 10%, of the population had ‘normal sight’. 

The object of Freedom and Reality is to encourage the British nation to 
look reality in the face, reality about itself, reality about the outside world. 
At a time when, the author feels, the nation is wallowing in a mood of 
cynicism and lost self-confidence, his policy like the commercial marketing 
test of ‘suck it and see’, is the corresponding political one of ‘say it and see’. 

The book contains a number of themes illustrating Mr. Powell’s policy 
of ‘say it and see’, Among them there is his major theme, his views on ‘the 
Free Society v. Socialism’. The socialists, as he calls the Labour Party, 
and the economic planners ‘are . . . the flat-earthers of the modern world. 
They have not moved on beyond capitalism; they have moved back before 
it’. Says he “The challenge of a free economy to-day is something new to it 
(the Conservative Party), a call to radical re-thinking’, When in 1964 
Mr. Powell declared, ‘Whatever else the Conservative Party stands for, 
unless it is the Party of free choice, free competition and free enterprise, 
unless . . . it is the party of capitalism then it has no function in the 
contemporary world’, he was surprised at ‘the flurry of discussion and 
criticism it caused’. Mr. Powell being at heart no Tory, does not seem 
to realise that the Conservative Party is not the party of ‘free choice, free 
competition and free enterprise’. In my view it is an empirical party, 
largely dependent for its funds on Big Business, Big Industry and Big 
Finance and dedicated to the task of returning to power when it is in 
Opposition and holding on to power when it is in Office. I feel that so far 
as it represents anything in particular, it represents monopoly-capitalism 
against the state-socialism of the Labour Party. Only Mr. Powell and the 
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Welsh Liberal Party, of which I am the President, believe in and advocate 
a full-blooded policy of ‘free choice, free competition and free enterprise’. 

Mr. Powell is scathing about the National Plan, ‘for a few brief 
moments—the proudest achievement of the Socialist Administration’, He 
quotes the 1964 Labour Party general election manifesto, ‘The community 
must equip itself to take charge of its own destiny and no longer be ruled 
by market forces beyond its control’. Mr. Powell at the time, was rightly 
scornful of this absurd doctrine and forecast that when market forces, in 
other words price, profit and loss, supply and demand no longer direct 
our economic actions they will have to be directed by the State, in other 
words by ‘Commissions, committees, officials, rules, orders and regulations’. 
My own experience of nationalised industries and state interference has 
been so unhappy that, although I do not believe the Government as 
desired by Mr, Gladstone or Mr. Powell can any longer merely ‘hold the 
ring’, I do believe that the State should climb into the ring as a contestant 
in economic matters as rarely as possible and only then to protect those 
unable through no fault of their own to protect themselves. 

Mr. Powell believes that two myths, Britain as an ‘Imperial Power’ and 
Britain as the “Workshop of the World’, have stood between the British 
and the necessary recognition of realities. ‘Nothing halted, because nothing 
could halt, the continued decline in the relative size of Britain in the 
industrial world . . . It was our own private hell, as the myth of empire 
was our own private heaven and under both hallucinations together two 
generations have laboured’. Pretty strong stuff to put before comfortable 
Tory matrons with the daisies in their flowered hats quivering in the air 
conditioning. And how do the members of the Primrose League and the 
nostalgics for Poona, take the following “The only patriotism worth having 
for Britain in the rest of the twentieth century will be founded on a cool 
appraisal of our real strength and our real potentialities no more and 
also no less’? 

On defence, the line which Mr. Powell takes is much nearer to that of the 
Liberal Party than that of the Conservatives. He says ‘A Britain which 
concentrated its defensive investment overwhelmingly upon the means of 
victory in the areas of its natural strength—the Eastern Atlantic and 
Western Europe would find itself, relative to its situation to be a military 
power not inferior to any. We should not need to buttress our self-esteem 
by talking about its role and importance in the world. It would have them’. 

By far the most controversial of Mr. Powell’s expressed views are, of 
course, those on immigration. Here undoubtedly his speeches have had a 
political effect far beyond any in recent years by a man not a Minister in 
Office. His views have been repudiated in some measure by his Party 
leadership. They attracted at first sight most unlikely allies such as 
dockers from some of the London Docks and butchery workers from 
Smithfield. I arrived one day at the Houses of Parliament when a 
procession of the latter, many in their blood-stained aprons and smocks, 
arrived to support Mr. Powell. My imagination went back to a time 
hundreds of years ago when the mobs from the City were accustomed 
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to invade Westminster to try and bring their influence to bear on the 
Members of Parliament. These dockers and butchery workers made their 
influence felt, too, but in a less direct fashion. Among the coloured 
population the reaction was a frightened and an embittered one, 
symptomised by the young coloured nurse who threw a cup of coffee at 
Mr. Powell as he walked into a ballroom at Nottingham to address a 
Conservative Women’s meeting. As so often happens on these occasions 
Mr. Powell suffered only a few splashes, most of the coffee falling on the 
new spring suit of the wife of the prospective Tory candidate. ‘I just had 
to make this demonstration’ the nurse is reported by the Daily Express as 
saying, ‘because of the insults we coloured people have received from Mr. 
Powell, There is no reasoning with me any more. Mr. Powell has played 
with my emotions and the emotions of a lot of other black people as well.’ 

The blame for the situation which caused a young coloured nurse to 
throw a cup of coffee at a British politician, Mr. Powell shares with the 
other leading members of the Conservative, Labour and Liberal Parties 
from 1947 onwards, during which time the old British Empire was being 
liquidated and the new Commonwealth created, in not tackling the 
immigration problem sensibly and in permitting immigrants, particularly 
coloured immigrants, to concentrate in certain areas without giving them or 
the local authorities in whose areas they settled, adequate advice or 
assistance; as a result of this failure the areas and the local authorities 
became overwhelmed by the problem. 

A little more than 60 years ago I developed a large swelling on my 
neck. Our old family doctor, dressed in a new light grey suit, called at 
Garth House, on his way to a day out with his wife and, taking an 
instrument from his pocket, cut into the swelling. Immediately a stream 
of pus squirted out all over the doctor’s new light grey suit, much to his 
annoyance and to the embarrassment of my mother at the ruin of his 
suit, in spite of the fact that she had urged him to put on a white coat 
or an overall. However, although perhaps somewhat primitive by to-day’s 
standards, the treatment was effective and the swelling subsided. Mr. 
Powell may be said in his recent pronouncements on immigration, to have 
engaged in similar rough surgery himself. Undoubtedly in the districts 
where coloured immigrants most congregate, but not only there, violent 
feelings of frustration and anger were boiling up and as these feelings were 
largely caused by the failure of Parliament to foresee and deal with the 
underlying causes in a sensible manner, it was right that the revelation of 
this feeling should have been made by a Parliamentarian. 

I do not wish to over-emphasise Mr. Powell’s Welsh attributes but here 
again I must point out that in his views on immigration he is not entirely 
out of sympathy with some of his fellow countrymen. When a Welsh 
gentleman, living in a West Wales village, a man of good position from a 
well-known and popular family, recently suggested that owing to the 
serious depopulation in a great part of the rural areas of Wales the 
settlement of Pakistanis in them might be encouraged, the windows of 
his house were smashed for his pains. When there is a suggestion of a 
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Birmingham over-spill town in mid-Wales, consisting of course of English 
immigrants, there is bitter objection to the plan, an objection I regret to 
say, I also feel, as my tribal responses are much stronger in these matters 
than my rational ones.t When I talk to my relatives in Wales of the 
necessity for the development of the tourist trade in Wales, they reply 
‘Tourists! We do not want them here. It is a lovely country. Why have 
tourists to spoil it?’ I suppose this attitude derives from ancestral memory, 
a memory that recalls the olden days when visitors to Wales were easier 
to invite in than to get rid of and when immigrants tended to become a 
trojan horse, both visitors and immigrants being usually enemies to be 
watched and, if possible, to be hustled back to the sea or over the border. 
Of course Wales has had to absorb a large number of immigrants in its 
time. There is, I am told, even one in my own family; my mother was a Miss 
David and her paternal ancestor is said to be a Monsieur David, a member 
of a family of this name at La Rochelle who escaped or was expelled 
from France in the seventeenth century by Louis XTV and his ministers. 
No doubt as he was, so I have been told, a Huguenot clergyman, he was 
expelled with a rope around his neck, as a hint of what would happen to 
him if he stayed on French soil. The odd thing about this immigrant 
business is that often the sons or grandsons of recent immigrants to Wales 
become the most ardent nationalists as can be seen by the names of some 
of the leading members of the Welsh Nationalist party. 

Mr. Powell’s proposals do not seem so violent as the furore they have 
caused would indicate. They are: to limit the size of the problem by 
virtually terminating immigration and to assist repatriation by payment of 
fares and grants. But, of course, some of Mr. Powell’s examples and one 
expression in particular caused the damage. ‘As I look ahead, I am filled 
with foreboding. Like the Roman, I seem to see “the River Tiber foaming 
with much blood”. That tragic and intractable phenomenon which we 
watch with horror on the other side of the Atlantic but which there is 
interwoven with the history and existence of the States itself, is coming upon 
us here by our own volition and our own neglect.’ Such an expression of 
Opinion was far too extreme and too colourful; it gave rise to a thrill of 
fear among both immigrants and natives and there is little doubt that it 
helped materially to stimulate such activities as the Smithfield workers’ 
march to Westminster. The searchlight here had far too narrow a beam. 
So, too, the various examples of nuisance and victimisation alleged on the 
part of certain coloured people, such as the story of the old lady in 
Wolverhampton who, in eight years, had become the sole white survivor 
in the street in which she lived. Attempts to get her to let rooms to 
coloured people or to sell her house having failed ‘She is becoming afraid 
to go out. Windows are broken. She finds excreta pushed through her 
letterbox’. Such stories as these which must be highly exceptional only 
serve to inflame a delicate situation. 

On the whole, however, I believe that people in public life like Mr. 





tAlthough I also object to the plan on practical grounds. 
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Powell, nonconformist and unorthodox in opinion, ready, even eager, 
to tread on the corns of his fellow politicians, though I by no means 
always agree with them, serve a useful purpose. In public life and in 
political parties they tend to be like the small boy who pointed out, in 
defiance of mature, responsible and respectable opinion, that so far as he 
could see the Emperor had no clothes on and, in fact, was naked. 


*Batsford, 35s., decimal price £1.75. 


Continued from page 11 


Mondlane’s death was closely followed by the defection of ‘Mzee’ Lazaro 
Kavedema, a Frelimo leader of the traditionalist school, to the Portuguese. 
Many have concluded since that the two events plus the Cabora Bassa 
development herald the end of African armed résistance in Mozambique 
for many years to come. One must be careful here to distinguish between 
political eventualities and the wishful thinking of the Portuguese. 

Dr. Mondlane’s final letters provide sufficient documentary evidence to 
support Frelimo’s contention today that ‘Mzee’ Lazaro’s defection had been 
anticipated by the inner circle of the organisation’s policy makers. 
Apparently he had sought to establish a separatist movement inside 
Frelimo. His departure, which may well be followed by others, thus seems 
to mark a victory for unified action against the Portuguese. 

Nevertheless, the Cabora Bassa development is about to provoke the 
gravest clash so far along the Zambezi. The odds are clearly against the 
Mozambique Africans but the history of their war is one of fighting against 
heavy odds. The ensuing trial of strength may well influence the outcome 
of the spreading, undeclared war across the south of the continent. 





[Thomas Land is a Canadian political journalist whose articles appear in 
North America, Africa and Asia as well as in Britain.] 
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DARKNESS OVER THE IVORY TOWER 
by Malcolm Moos 


N a testy speech some time after he otherwise disgraced himself by 

his emotional assaults on evolution during the celebrated Scopes trial or 

‘Monkey Case’, William Jennings Bryan observed: “The wise man is 
not the man who takes his children to the zoo on Sundays to look at the 
apes to show them how far we have come. No, the wise man’, he said, ‘is 
the one who from time to time casts his eyes upwards towards the heavens 
to remind himself how far he has yet to go’. 

Each of us, as we contemplate the brink of confusion that surrounds 
the campus, can no longer doubt that this is a moment of national peril 
for higher education. Unless the next thirty years are to mark the dark 
age of the century, unless we are to see dreams strangled at birth, unless 
the ivory tower is to become a dark tower, unless we are to face unwelcome 
alternatives, one matter is altogether clear: the war between society and 
our children cannot continue. 

American history, of course, abounds with disruption of many kinds, 
even though young people were thought to be relatively stable. But 
in part, that stability was myth, often masking deep schisms between youth 
and society. Certainly colleges and universities of the nineteenth century 
had their share of disruptive events. Lewis Feuer in his excellent book 
The Conflict of Generations reports that “Harvard students in the 1820s 
used to torment tutors by throwing cups, knives and biscuits at them 
during breakfast, and hurling pennies at the feet of professors leading 
them in prayer.’ By the late 1800s the University of California at Berkeley 
was also the centre of similar student madcap behaviour and misbehaviour. 
One student raiding-party swung a ladder back and forth against the 
window of the President’s house, chanting obscene songs and breaking 
everything within that was breakable. When the President capitulated and 
resigned, not only the students but many of the faculty as well as regents 
rejoiced in his downfall. Today there is a startling catalogue of campuses 
that have joined the University of California and Harvard in having 
serious problems with student disruptions. 

Our own study shows that between September, 1967, and June, 1968, 
there were 250 campus disturbances and disruptions serious enough to 
attract notice by the nation’s press, television, and radio media. As an - 
historian, I thought it might be of some comparative interest to jump back 
thirty-two years to another period when some feared the nation might be 
breaking in two over the industrial sit-down strikes. In a comparable 
time-span, September, 1937, to June, 1938, there were 45 sit-down strikes. 
Early this year, in February alone there were varying degrees of incidents 
on 55 campuses. 

Clearly in our race with time to cope with baffling problems the relation- 
ship of the universities to the press is central if the ivory tower is not to 
become a burning tower. 
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A very wise and skilled journalist and a member of Parliament, William 
Deeds, once made the very pithy comment that ‘News is something some- 
body doesn’t want you to print’. He also goes on to say that ‘The relation 
between the politician and newspapers are founded not on sympathy but 
antipathy. Both to some extent are rivals for influence over the public 
mind and they take good care that neither should achieve a monopoly 
of it.” It is here he insists altogether correctly “Where the great value of 
this relationship lies, because in countries where newspapers and politicians 
are in the same camp, freedom is threatened’. 


Universities, of course, are not politicians but the analogy is relevant 
because universities do have a tremendous stake in influencing the public 
mind. Yet our relationship with the press cannot and must not be that of 
the sympathetic partner, because the press must insist that no institutions of 
our society achieve a monopoly of the public mind. Both irresponsible and 
responsible stories in the press often enrage university administrators as 
well as faculty, but there can be no shield from the slings and the arrows, 
no respite from a world that cries aloud for remonstrance, resistance, and 
remedies. For there can be no sanctuary from the boisterous thrusts of a 
probing press; universities can be wrong and thumpingly so, and the more 
influential institutions become, the greater the menace to the public good 
where the university has erred. 


Any evaluation of embattled administrators attempting to calm to-day’s 
campus disorders must keep these factors clearly in mind. First, universities 
operate in a quasi-legal situation. The traditional codes of conduct are 
simply inadequate to deal with violence or serious disruption. It is one 
matter to have rules governing hours or directed towards keeping boys out 
of girls’ dormitories, strictly another when it comes to dealing with fire- 
arms, terrorism and the non-student interloper. Universities—and properly 
so in my judgement—do not believe that the long arm of the Federal 
government should discipline the individual campus. Yet we are confronted 
with two contradictory choices, one demonstrating that we can achieve 
order without depending upon the police power of Federal or State 
authority, or the other surely distasteful option of tightly structured national 
codes setting up penalties with the backing of law. 


A second nightmare for the university administrators is what might be 
called the ‘time scenario’. Universities never have been organised to 
accomplish objectives as of yesterday. The academic community, in 
short, is just not tooled up to move quickly. Structurally or temperamentally 
it is not set up to move speedily. 


Ironically it is exactly a century since the appearance of Matthew Amold’s 
celebrated Culture and Anarchy, which raised the very questions that 
bedevil us to-day: should one appease the activist by responding 
immediately to demands or should one reach some general definition of 
what would be preferable before lurching into action? Amold’s conclusion, 
of course, is against accommodation to pressing demands of the activists. 
“We must decline to lend a hand to their operations’, he writes, ‘until we 
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for our own part at least, have grown a little clearer about the nature of the 
real good and have arrived nearer to a condition of mind out of which 
really fruitful and solid operations may spring’. 

But demands for black physics, white physics, black departments, black 
separatism, equal representation of students on faculty senates, paradoxical 
as they may appear to the academic community, are simply not going 
to await the traditional amiable pace of academic debate for solutions. The 
demands have escalated to the level of militancy of industrial strife as 
universities hasten to build negotiating and bargaining instruments to 
bring peace to the campus. 


Many of the underlying causes of campus unsettlement are well known— 
the changing racial texture of society, the fact that suddenly half the 
population is under twenty-six, and a host of others. One of the most 
important changes is the emergence of the United States into a position 
of world leadership in a world in which modern weapons can quickly 
erase all life from our planet. Some young people say that we have 
become international policemen, constables without conscience. The 
distrust of old international methods has unleashed forces among our 
youth never before seen on the American campus. Searching for new 
answers in a society they despair of as dishonest, many students have 
embraced methods including both symbolic and mob-violence. 


Still other forces creating campus unrest are at work, one of the most 
important of which is the longevity of youth. Essentially we have allowed 
the period of youth to be functionless in terms of engagement with society 
and the university, and that is what we’re up against. Youth wants to 
participate in the world community, and passionately so, as recent events 
dramatically document. We saw this desire lash out in the McCarthy 
campaign as traditions were tilted and toppled in 1968. Everywhere some 
students desire to engage actively and continuously with the university 
community. We can almost smell the fumes of controversy and frustration 
arising out of the remark of a very attractive and bright young girl I met 
in England at the University of Sussex who railed at me: ‘Yes—we’re 
angry—we’re angry because we have time to be angry!’ The paradox is 
that we support a functionless period for youth at the very time when we 
are considering lowering the voting age to 18 and sending many young 
people to wars abroad. 


So what we have is years of being an adult youth. And during this 
period (and increasingly so as a college education is becoming universal) 
the main relationship of youth is with his college or university. But 
colleges and universities are not families, and they cannot function as 
parents. 

Yet with it all, the university must be their community. There must 
be some recognition of their status as responsible collegiate citizens, and 
means provided for informed participation in the tasks of building their 
community. What we are dealing with is the problem of how communities 
establish the legitimacy of their laws, and the authenticity of their 
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procedures for self-government. This requires, I believe, a community in 
which all members, all ‘citizens’ are secure in the knowledge that they 
share in the ‘ownership’ of their community. It requires a community willing 
and able to undertake the education of its new members, students, faculty, 
and administrators alike in both the rights and responsibilities of their 
citizenship. It requires a community able to clarify the necessity and justice 
of its rules as protections for common aspirations and securities for the 
rights of individuals. It requires a community in which the participation of 
student citizens in the processes of government should be viewed as a 
natural and legitimate goal. And it requires most of all a community 
ready, willing, and able to demonstrate that it can support by common 
consent, or support by discipline when merited, the quality of life 
essential to learning. We should make no mistake about this. We must 
govern ourselves, or others will assume this task for us. We must have 
faculties who are citizens of their community as well as expositors of a 
discipline. We must have students who join in these processes of self- 
government. 


What is most important for the future well-being of our communities, 
however we accomplish it, is that we learn to listen to what young people are 
saying. When we do listen, we discover quickly that our youth are at war 
with hypocrisy—that this is, in fact, an honest generation. 


No element of society is blameless when we search out the causes of 
campus disorder. Universities have been slow and unresponsive in many 
areas in developing reforms; quick to study others, slow to study them- 
selves. We fuel the destructive notion that disruption is the path to reform 
by moving under the threat of chaos and doing business as usual when 
tensions seem low. Of course we're all pre-occupied with trying to get 
through the spring term. But what are we doing to bring our educational 
programme into tune with the necessities and aspirations of our students? 
And what are we doing to help them feel competent to deal with the world 
they inhabit to-day, and the changed world they will inhabit a decade or 
two from now? Do we imagine that the anxieties of our students about this 
world are not justified and that their search for better answers than the 
past has provided is not a search which should compel all of us? 


Both universities and society generally must take note that subtle but 
profound changes are noticeable among not only the young militants but 
throughout the student body. Dupont and other large corporations are 
noticing that recent graduates are not motivated by the same reward 
structure as the previous generation, and the Institute of the Future at 
Wesleyan University, of which I am a director, is engaged in a fascinating 
study of this trend. Only yesterday the president of one of the world’s 
largest banks noted in a lecture at the University of Minnesota that his 
brightest young staffer in his late twenties turned down a handsome raise, 
but asked for an assignment with the Urban Coalition—a fulfilled request 
that has made his work at the bank soar to even higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 
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In their oe for identity and purpose, many students reject 
authoritarianism. I recall that when the University of Minnesota took 
sophomore girls off hours some years ago we wrote to all parents asking 
them to indicate if they preferred to keep their daughters under university 
supervision. Only a few did. Most could not practise authoritarianism by 
requesting supervision even though they demanded that we practise 
administrative authoritarianism. 


Administrators, tight against the barricades, of course, cannot blink the 
fact that we are confronted with a highly contradictory situation. Some of 
these students are exhausting, raucous rebels. They demand love from the 
very society they are smiting. They also demand to be rejected. Moreover, 
they insist upon playing both within and outside the old rules at the same 
time, depending, of course, on what is convenient at the moment. 


We must recognise that not all students are alike, and that, in their 
search, they do not necessarily become a monolithic mass. Back in his 
days as a teacher of communications, S. I. Hayakawa pointed out that cow 
one is not the same as cow two. It now seems equally clear that demonstrator 
one is not the same as demonstrator two either and we need to recognise 
students as being different in goals, methods and attitudes. There simply 
is not a large group of revolutionary students on our campuses, but it is 
time we accept the fact that the lion’s share of the student body wants major 
changes. If we are not flexible in the face of these requests for change, 
we run the risk of radicalising our moderate students. Some students 
simply cannot accept the ambivalence of intellectual search. They are 
searching and grasping for something they can believe in. 

Any overview of life on the campus ought to take note of the fact that 
psychiatric referrals are noticeably higher at some institutions, 50 per cent 
higher at one institution, 200 per cent at another. 


Amidst the welter of contradictions that characterise student life and 
the terrific strains now on the university, what really are the options if we 
are to muddle through the crisis? We must begin, I believe, by 
demonstrating more constitutional ingenuity, strengthening faculty 
governmental institutions and defining the student’s role in the university’s 
governance. We need to recreate the academic community—a most difficult 
feat because we have not really been inhabiting the academic community 
since in some ways it has ceased to exist. It is a formless jumble of 
disciplines that resemble guilds—a circumstance conducive to the develop- 
ment of systems of education rather than campus community. Strengthening 
faculty government can help offset this tendency by building more cross- 
structures, but this in turn requires that we gain the loyalty and confidence 
of the junior faculty some of whom have been major factors in student 
disruption. 

Strengthening the student’s role in goverance can also help. For the 
student thrust toward academic reform has, on the whole, been highly 
beneficial, and in many institutions to-day, students are making major 
contributions to institutional change. It is essential that the American press 
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describe these contributions as fully as they often describe a disruptive 
event. 

Finally this need for discovering some source of unity in our university 
community is so apparent that it leads me to the most critical change of 
all which must take place. I am persuaded, the more so after less than 
two years on the bridge of one of our large public universities, that 
university presidents must play a stronger role in the future of their 
institutions. I arrive at this position somewhat reluctantly. But you will 
recall the bullock, who, being pursued by a ferocious tiger in India shouted 
to a monkey: ‘Do you think I can climb this tree?’ ‘Brother, it’s no longer 
a matter of opinion. You’ve got to climb this tree!’ 

There are no alternatives. The president must represent the university 
community in a new way, and this is a change that is certain to shake the 
bones and traditions of many academic communities. In part this new 
necessity is thrust upon the president by the very magnitude of the inter- 
actions which occur in the modern world of learning. The sprawling 
bureaucracy of learning has fueled the knowledge-explosion of the twentieth 
century, but it has led to a plaintive quest from students, from society, 
and from many faculty members as well for some point of contact with 
the whole life of an institution. How does a university speak? If it is 
to be a community, not only must it speak through the cacophony of a 
thousand academic voices in a hundred disciplines and professions, but also 
it must speak frequently and clearly as a unity, an idea and an ideal of the 
republic of learning. As valuable and essential as it is for the quiet murmur 
of inquiry, disputation, assertion, debate and intellectual friction to continue, 
it is also essential that the student talk to and hear from his university; 
that the citizen talk to and hear from his university; that all who seek some 
entry into the centre find that a centre exists. There is no rest and little 
chance of comfort for the president who takes his position as the symbolic 
centre of a great diversity, but there is no turning back from the necessity 
that he take this position. Where the action is, there he must be. 

The enlargement of the presidential role needs understanding by faculty, 
students, and trustees, all of whom share equally in the necessary search 
for a symbolic centre to their community. The president is accountable, and 
in the life of the university it is proper that his accounting be made in the 
forums provided in his community. But it is also proper that an appropriate 
range of decision be attached to his office so that he may account for 
more than his diligence in mediating disputes, arranging parking and 
scrounging for funds. This is not to say that presidents should usurp 
power now assumed to be vested in the faculties, or trample thumpingly 
on the hopes and aspirations of students seeking a more muscular claim to 
their own corridors of power. It does not mean a concept that ascribes to 
the president, and to him alone, the mastery over events, the making of 
policy, or the administration of all acts of goverance. But it does mean that 
delegation of a significant role for the president in the life of his community 
needs to be made; that he too should have some decisive piece of the 
action on the matters that count most in the life of his institution. 
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It would be easy to detail some possible areas of delegation in matters 
of university governance having to do with physical facilities, appellate 
procedure on conduct, fiscal analysis and the like. Indeed, in a variety of 
awkward ways, such delegations are commonplace. But let me tum to a 
more hazardous thought. The heart of a university is its community of 
scholars, and I would hope to see the day when this community develops 
a life style which includes students as fully participating members. Let 
me emphasise the words fully participating for tokenism and condescension 
are quickly recognised for what they are by students. In this respect, an 
especially encouraging development at my own university has been the 
decision to include significant numbers of students as full members of the 
University Senate. This step is indicative of the growing role of students 
in the decision-making councils of the University. 


Administrators too, must share fully in the new community. To-day they 
participate either not at all, or only awkwardly in its invigoration. As a 
very modest proposal, it might be interesting to permit presidents to make a 
few academic appointments to leaven life on the campus. The number 
should be small; accountability should be strict; the price of foolishness 
would inevitably be more swift and severe than that visited upon a 
department trapped in some indiscretion. 


But departments do become imbalanced and occasionally wither within 
to the point where there are no visible wraiths. But even more importantly, 
as universities move into and work with the world of the twentieth century, 
there are men who could enliven their communities, whose credentials fit 
no particular academic cage, but whose presence and participation would 
energise the intellectual climate. We have been greatly successful in recent 
years in nourishing the flow of academicians into the arenas of industry, 
commerce, and government. We have been diffident in our approach to the 
possibilities of a reverse flow. It would, I submit, be a plausible experiment 
for one or two foundations to undertake to fund four presidential chairs at 
each of our leading dozen universities. And it would be an experiment 
designed to identify the president, not merely as the voice of his community, 
but as a participant in its most fundamental aspirations. If he is to serve 
that which is in the transcendent interest of his community, he needs to 
become a full participant in its central life. 

Admittedly the stakes in such a move are high, for if he fails, like 
Charles I, he must lose his head. But the stakes are high for all of us. 
For society, if universities do not move vigorously in relation to the 
explosive problems of the world which surrounds them; for universities, 
if they do not bring students into full participation in the life of their 
community; for presidents, if they do not find, make visible, and move 
into the centre of that community. 


This problem cannot be dissolved or deflected by aimless debate or by 
taking refuge in the university’s perversity to swift change. 

Let me in closing turn for a moment to the part the press might play 
in examining the drama of campus disorder and change. I believe the press 
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nationally, and the public as well, are fully aware of the fateful implications 
- of the struggle now in process. In a nation committed to the faith that 
education can free men, it remains to be demonstrated that men can 
freely live at peace with one another, and freely build just and fulfilling 
communities. The troubles of the campus are, in microcosm, the troubles 
of our entire society. The answers found by the campus will mirror 
inevitably either the flowering or the degradation of our entire society. 
The drama of campuses seeking the integrity and peace of true human 
communities deserves, therefore, both close and informed attention. 
Attention should be paid to the large number of decent men and women, 
faculty and students alike, who are seeking to find the sources and forms 
of community, to the problems they face, to their fumbling efforts at 
discovery, to their mistakes, and to what I believe will be their eventual 
success. The garish and absurd elements of this struggle and the demolition 
experts—both student and non-student—will not escape attention; they 
should not and must not obscure the story of search, trial, error, and 
social invention in which the form of all our futures may be determined. 


[Dr. Malcolm Moos is President of Minnesota University and President 
of the American Newspapers Publishers’ Association.] 
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FINN AND THE FENIANS—FACT OR FAIRY TALE? 
by J. J. N. McGurk 


T is just over a century since Fenianism and the violent manifestations 

of the movement in Canada and in these islands, first made news. It 

was that Irish political movement which sowed the Republican seed 
that blossomed in the Easter Rebellion of 1916. But nineteenth century 
Fenians have been much written about and we read but little these days 
of the Fianna Eirinn, whence they derived their name. 


The Fenian Cycle of Gaelic sagas was the latest to take shape as a 
separate tradition in literature. Finn (variously spelt—Find, Fionn) was 
the central figure of the tales and in origin is identical with the great god of 
the pagan Celts, Lug of the Long Arm; he is a warrior, hunter and the 
dominant theme of the tales around this figure is that of the hunt, for the 
Fenians were a race of mighty hunters. The creatures of their chase were 
not always flesh and blood, for it is said, that enchantresses, who wished 
them ill, could always lure them into danger by taking the shape of a deer 
or any other animal; many a story begins with an innocent deer hunt but 
ends in a murderous battle from which the Fenians always emerge 
victorious. 


Perhaps the most famous title and story in the Fenian Cycle of Tales is 
Aithed Gráinne re Diarmait, The Elopement of Gráinne with Diarmait, 
which was known in the tenth century although the only surviving Irish 
text of it belongs to the fifteenth century. Long ago scholars of Celtic 
literature have shown that the story of Deirdre and this one, represented 
the Celtic source of the romance of Tristan and Isolde. 


In the genealogy of the tales, Diarmait is the nephew of Finn and 
Gráinne the betrothed wife of Finn, who ever fortunate in war found 
disaster in love. In his desire for a wife for his old age, Finn sought out 
Gráinne, the daughter of Cormac, the High King of all Ireland; both the 
King and his daughter consented to the match. It was arranged that Finn 
was to arrive at the palace of Tara accompanied by his hand-picked band 
of Fenian warriors to claim his bride. Unfortunately at the pre-nuptial 
banquet Gráinne let her eyes rove over the splendid Fenian band and 
there saw the Adonis of them all—Diarmait O’ Duibhne, whose beauty 
spot, it was said, n0 woman could Jook upon without falling in love with 
him on the instant. 


Gráinne was no exception to the fateful charm and during the evening’s 
festivities she ordered the wine to be drugged and sent round to all the 
guests except Diarmait. While the company were heavy with sleep and 
wine, Grainne came to Diarmait and hold him of her passion for him; but 
honourably he replied; ‘I will not love the betrothed of my chief and even 
if I wish I dare not’. Gráinne merely answered that she had him put 
under the geasa—the bond which no hero could refuse to redeem, and so 
he must flee with her. 
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When some of his comrades sobered, Diarmait told them of this pledge 
and asked their advice—all told him that none could break the geasa of 
a woman. That night the lovers fled from Cormac’s palace on the hill of 
Tara to the ford on the Shannon and came to the place, which is translated, 
‘The Wood of the Two Tents’, where Diarmait wove a hut of branches 
for Gráinne and then set about fortifying the place. 


Meanwhile, Finn discovered the treachery and sent his trackers to follow 
them; both were found and when the news was brought back it was obvious 
that the Fenians were more in sympathy with the young lovers than with 
their aged chieftain. In a rage Finn made his way to the ford and the 
fortified place and demanded Gráinne to be handed back. Diarmait found 
himself single-handed against a host, as the hero of such tales always did, 
but like Cuchulainn and so many others in like circumstances, Diarmait 
had a divine helper, in this instance, the god Angus of the Brugh, who 
brought with him the magic mantle of invisibility in use among the gods and 
there and then advised Diarmait and Gráinne to come out wrapped in the 
cloak. Diarmait refused to flee but asked Angus to protect Gráinne, which 
he did leading her away unseen by any of the Fenians. 


Finn ordered his men to be posted all round the barrier, but Diarmait 
had friends in the enemy camp. With a great leap, Diarmait sprang not 
only over the fence but over the heads of the Fenians and fied so swiftly 
that none could catch up with him and he soon came to the place where 
the god Angus had taken his lover. As he left them the friendly god gave 
them this advice; never to hide in a tree with only one trunk; never to rest 
in a cave with only one exit; never to eat their supper where they had 
cooked it, nor to sleep where they had supped and where they had slept 
once never to sleep again. 


It is little to be wondered at when we read that it took Finn’s famous 
hounds a very long time to rediscover Diarmait and Grainne. As his enemies 
closed in and with all hopes of earthly escape shut to him, Diarmait took 
refuse under the magical protection of the rowan tree for he knew well 
that the mountain ash or rowan tree had grown from a single berry 
dropped by one of the Tuatha de Danann, the sons of the goddess Danann. 


When to their horror they found that they had endowed the sons of 
mortals with a celestial fruit they sent the one-eyed monster, Sharvan the 
Surly, to guard it so that no mortal might eat of the scarlet berries. Sharvan 
was so terrible in aspect that no one dared to come within miles of his trees 
but Diarmait cajoled him to protect Gráinne on the understanding that he 
would not touch the berries. Once again Diarmait built Gráinne a hut 
and both remained in it. 


Gráinne, however, was seized with an overpowering desire to eat the 
berries of the rowan and aware of this, Diarmait asked permission of the 
monster, who replied;‘I swear to you that if nothing would save the 
princess and her unborn child except my berries, and even were she the last 
woman on earth she shall not have any of them’. Diarmait then fought with 
the monster and after a mighty struggle slew him; this news somehow got 
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to the ears of the Fenians and Finn and they rightly guessed that none but 
Diarmait could have killed Sharvan and that Diarmait would by then have 
taken up residence in the fort of the dead Sharvan. There Finn and his men 
arrived and took up their position underneath the fort. 

In their camp that evening Finn and his son Ossian were playing chess. 
Their game went on far into the night until Ossian had only one move to 
make to gain the victory. ‘One move would make you the winner’, 
exclaimed Finn, ‘but I challenge you and all the Fenians to guess it’. 
Diarmait had followed every move from the tree-fortress and could not resist 
dropping a rowan berry onto the chess board so that it hit the very piece 
that Ossian ought to move in order to checkmate his father. With as much 
faith in the gods as any of the Fenians he moved the providential piece. 
The tree fort was immediately surrounded and yet again Angus of the 
Burgh miraculously came and spirited Gráinne away in his cloak, while 
Diarmait jumped from the tree and invisibly escaped certain capture. 

Angus then appeared to Finn in the guise of an ambassador demanding 
that he be reconciled to the fugitives and many of his ‘pursuit weary 
followers’ urged him to take this advice. At length both Diarmait and 
Gráinne were allowed to return to join the Fenians but Finn never really 
forgave the insult. One day he asked that Diarmait accompany him on 
the chase of the wild boar of Benn Gulban—the Benbulben of the Yeats’ 
country in Sligo. Diarmait killed the boar without any injury to himself; 
like Achilles he was mvulnerable except for the tendon at his heel. Finn, 
aware of this weakness. persuaded Diarmait to measure the length of 
the boar’s skin by stepping it out in his bare feet. He did so, but Finn 
declared that he made a mistake and had Diarmait re-measure the skin 
in the opposite direction, which was against the lie of the bristles; then a 
particularly vicious bristle pierced the mortal tendon and being poisoned 
eventually killed the hero of the tale. Diarmait’s friends never forgave 
Finn for this treachery and quarrels soon broke out among the erstwhile 
and close knit Fenian band; violence bred violence and soon the splintered 
groups of Fenians were also fighting the High King and his allies; these 
wars culminated in the final annihilation of the Fenians at the battle of 
Gabhra or Garva. 

This romance, as the lover. of Celtic legends well know, is merely one of 
the many tales of the Fianna Eirinn. All of them are heroic, romantic, 
wild, and literally fantastic. The twelfth century in Ireland as everywhere 
in Eugope saw a great revival of literature and it was the period of the 
introduction into Irish of the great classical themes of Troy, the Aeneid and 
the Destruction of Thebes and the period coincided with the first appearance 
of ballad poetry and the Fenian ballad came in as a new literary form. One 
of the earliest of these is the renowned ‘Sleep—Song for Diarmait’ 
supposedly sung by Gráinne as she watches over her lover asleep. Many 
of the ballads are in the dialogue form between Ossian, the son of Finn, 
and Saint Patrick, in which Ossian tells the Saint the stories of the Fenians. 

It is extremely difficult to say with any certainty how far Finn and the 
Fenians of the Tales were historical personages. In oral tradition, very 
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often based on fact, the Irish people have held that the Fenians were a 
kind of militia and that Finn was their general. Most early historians of ` 
Ireland support this view; Tegernach, who died in 1088, believed in Finn, 
while the authors of the ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ compiled in 1636 from 
much older chronicles, ignore King Conchobar and his Red Branch Knights 
of Ulster as unworthy of any serious consideration by historians yet treat 
Finn as a real warrior and record his death as taking place in 284 AD. In 
modern times, even so great a Celtic scholar as Eugene O’Curry declared 
in the clearest language that Finn far from being ‘a mere imaginary or 
mythical character was undoubtedly an historical personage’, who existed 
and flourished at the time of his appearance as stated in the chronicles just 
as certainly Julius Caesar lived at the time as stated by Roman historians. 


Recent scholarship will have none of it; his pedigree and very name 
betray his mythical nature. Finn, Fionn, or Find is shown to mean ‘fair’ 
and is one of the many names given the mythical ancestors of the Gael, 
while his father’s name Cumhall or Cumaill, signifies the sky and is the 
same word as Camulus, the heaven-god of the Gauls, which the Romans 
identified with Mars, the god of war. 

Nonetheless, the earliest historians of Ireland were as ready with ‘dates 
and facts’ with regard to the Fenians as an institution as they were with the 
actuality of Finn. The band was said to be first organised by a King 
called Fiachadh in 300 BC and exterminated by Cairbre, the son of King 
Cormac Mac Airt in 284, AD. They tell us that the band consisted of 
three regiments modelled on the Roman legion; each body consisting of 
three thousand men. Their main object was to defend the coasts of 
Ireland and on occasion they would throw in their strength to aid any 
Irish prince harassed by foreign foes. Before any man could be enrolled 
in the band he had to pass the most stringent physical tests of endurance. 
Many of these tests have come down to us in the literary heritage but 
greatly magnified by the imagination. An aspirant to the Fenian band, 
we are told, had to stand up in a pit, his only protection a shield and hazel 
stick, while nine warriors hurled their spears at him simultaneously, and 
should he fail to ward them all off, he was rejected. 


Should he succeed this initial test he was then given the distance of a 
tree-length start in a race and hunted through the forest by armed men; 
should he be wounded, he could never be a Fenian; yet should he escape 
the armed band unhurt but yet had unloosed a single lock of his hair or 
had broken a single twig in his run, or if, at the end of the race his 
weapon trembled in his hand, he would still be refused admission. 


If successful in the second test he was still expected to jump over a 
branch as high as his own forehead and stoop under one low as his knee 
while running at full speed and finally to pluck a thorn out of his foot 
without any hindrance to his flight! Obviously even the rank and file of 
the Fenians must all have been at Olympic standard in their athletics. 


Incredulous and cynical the reader may remain; yet, it is very easy to 
fall under the spell of Celtic mythology. 
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THE HERETIC 


by Gordon V. Axon 


HE story of Akhenaten lingers curiously in the minds of those that 
‘know it. How strange it is that his family group, consisting of himself, 

his wife Nefertiti, and his son-in-law Tutankhamon, should each be 
known to history, the family itself being the most important we know in the 
history of all Egypt. 

Akhenaten, or Ikhnaton, is famous for his religious heresy and social 
planning. His wife is known for her bust. Tutankhamon came to life with 
his tomb. 

The story began some thirty-four hundred years ago in Thebes, Egypt. 
The Pharaoh was Amenophis III. His son should have been Amenophis IV. 
Instead, he changed his name to Akhenaten. The distinction is between the 
god Amon, or Amen, and the god Aten, or Aton. Amon-Re was the great 
god of Thebes. Aten derived from Heliopolis, the city of the sun, and 
represented the disc of the sun. The god was shown as having long arms 
ending in hands, the arms, of course, bemg rays of light that nourished the 
earth, The king’s new name meant ‘pleasing to the god Aten’. 

Akhenaten must have been a sore disappointment to his father, Amen- 
ophis, unless filial love was extra well developed. Amenophis himself had 
inherited a huge empire stretching from the Sudan to Syria. He was not a 
warlike king, but had managed to keep the empire fairly intact until the last 
decade of his life. Then, there was rebellion in the hills of Syria, and the 
Hebrews were settling in Palestine, calling it the Promised Land. 

What Egypt needed was a strong king, able to lead armies and knock the 
vassals into shape. What she got was a religious heretic, not too interested in 
affairs of state, but devoted to the arts, architecture, city planning, social 
reform, and, of course, his own idea of religion. The combination of all 
these led to the building of a new city, Akhetaten, a religious revolution that 
quickly petered out after the king’s death, and social chaos for many years. 

Akhenaten may have been educated in Heliopolis. Certainly he absorbed 
at an early age a great reverence for the sun. At that time, of course, the sun 
was believed to be pulled around the earth by an unseen chariot. The 
Egyptians saw it come and go every day. They worshipped the sun in their 
own way, but the sun was too distant and too big for any true satisfaction. 
They preferred worshipping the creatures they knew: the beetle (scarab), 
the cat, the dog, the crocodile, the vulture, and hundreds more. They liked 
holding models of these gods, hence the millions of scarabs, generation after 
generation. It was one thing to worship the sun as the giver of all life. It 
was quite another to regard the sun as the only true god, and all other gods 
as obscene. Thus the new religion never caught on. It not only offended the 
common people, but, of course, outraged the priests of Amon, well estab- 
lished in Thebes. 

Small wonder that Akhenaten thought it better to start life again in a 
completely new city some three hundred miles north of Thebes, on the east 
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bank of the Nile, where the limestone cliffs form a great natural amphi- 
theatre eight miles long. 

The city was never truly finished. Yet it must have been a sight of 
immense interest to the known world. It was, in fact, a New Town, or New 
City, devoted to the arts, to poetry, and to living a pleasing life away from 
the crowded cities of ancient Egypt—for Egypt then was quite ancient. 
Tourists regarded the Sphinx and nearby tombs as we do Greece and Rome. 

History might be different had Nefertiti produced sons instead of ‘a 
garland of princesses’. Instead, Akhenaten had to rely on his daughters’ 
marriages to produce successors. The best known is Tutankhamon, who 
started life as Tutankhaten but had to change it from Aten to Amon when 
the priests of Amon took him over as boy king. Tutankhamon does not 
seem to have renounced the sun god Aten in any final way. Possibly the 
priests of Amon were content with controlling the king in Thebes, the city 
of Akhetaten having been destroyed. 

So not much was left after Akhenaten’s death. We do not really know 
what happened to him, or to Nefertiti, but we do know much of Tutan- 
khamon despite his short life. His tomb told us how he lived, for it was well 
furnished, and intact for the most part. 

Thus we are left with the memories of Akhenaten, the ruins of Akhetaten, 
the bust of Nefertiti, and the tomb of Tutankhamon. Not much, perhaps, 
until we realise that this is nearly 1400 B.C. Have we such a legacy from any 
comparable epoch in any other country? 

Nor is this all. What about Moses? Certainly Moses dates from this 
period. Certainly at this time the Hebrews were settling in Palestine among 
the Canaanites. Is it too much to believe that Moses had met Akhenaten, or 
knew someone who had? It doesn’t matter, really, for the figure of Akhena- 
~ ten is important enough, and nothing can be proved now—unless new finds 
are made, almost too much to hope for. 

Apart from his new religious beliefs that forecast the one god of later 
generations in other lands, Pharaoh Akhenaten was hardly kind to other. 
religions. The old gods, especially Amon, were persecuted with tremendous 
zeal, as witness the defaced monuments we have today. 

Nor did Akhenaten do very much for the common people of Egypt, 
except provide them with a religion they could not understand and probably 
hated. Indeed, the new city must have been a great incubus on Egypt, pro- 
viding no men for the armies, and no food for the rest of the people. Instead, 
the city was a great expense and attracted to it the best brains from Helio-' 
polis, Memphis, and Thebes—at least those brains in the arts, the making, of 
jewellery, the sculptors, and makers of furniture, etc. The city was, in fact, a 
brain drain. 

The city must have been a great place to live in. No expense was spared 
for the temples and palaces, the straight streets and King’s Highway along 
the Nile to avoid chariot congestion, the homes for the workmen, and the 
special quarters for those that worked in the necropolis. Akhetaten was, 
indeed, a model city of great architectural merit and social and religious 
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significance. Viewed from the Nile, the green fields, the gaudily painted 
homes, the fine streets and monuments, and the temples and palaces, must 
have been a fine sight. 

So fine that it aroused the priests of Amon and the army. The priests 
were alarmed that a new city had been created over which they had little, 
probably no control. The army was dissatisfied that the empire was 
crumbling with no one to lead them. The common people probably were 
pleased they had a king and royal family that mixed familiarly with them, 
and entertained them at royal picnics, but they never accepted the new 
religion. 

Thus in the last analysis Akhenaten had no true support to outlast his 
death. Nefertiti doubtless did her best, but it may have been a possible 
refusal of Nefertiti to marry General Harmhab that led to the sacking of 
Akhetaten. Tutankhaten, just a boy, had to change his name to Tutan- 
khamon and go to live in Thebes. He had little impact and left little but his 
tomb. So that was that. 

Yet was it? We are reluctant to believe so. The heresy was so enormous 
that it must have come as a cataclysm. The more we think about it the 
more we suspect it reverberated from the Sudan to Syria, taking in the 
Hebrew tribes that wandered in the desert. Can we doubt, really, that the 
new religion led to the concept of the one god, for that is what the god of the 
sun really was: one god over the earth. 

It is argued that the new religion had little ethical content, hence its 
apparent quick demise. Yet how much do we know of it? Very little really. 
It is hardly fair to judge harshly a religion of such an age from what has 
been dug up in the desert and found on the walls of tombs. The king was 
something of a poet, even a major poet, to judge from his Hymn to the Sun. 
His social concepts were more advanced than those in many countries today. 
His interest in the arts and architecture rivalled his religious fervour. 

Clearly, Pharaoh Akhenaten was a man of intellectual substance and 
social feeling. His ethics may not be well known, but we may suspect he 
was not debased. The hatred of another religion is too well known today to 
be regarded as proof of no ethical concepts. 

Even so, the religion died in Egypt and seems to have had little immediate 
impact. The people clearly were not ready for it. The concepts were too lofty 
and advanced. The assumed absence of an ethical base may simply represent 
the limits of kingly ability or a belief that a system of ethics would merely 
hinder rather than help. It was enough, surely, to found a new religion, 
dominate a religious revolution, and found a new city distinct from the old 
cities of Egypt. At least, we can hardly expect more in a fairly short life, 
even though nothing would please more than to know the king’s ethics and 
general beliefs. 

That is where the matter stands today. We are left with this tantalising 
knowledge, this desire to know more about Akhenaten, Nefertiti, and 
Tutankhamon. By any standards, Akhenaten was a man of history. We 
suspect he was more important than we can now know. 
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‘SIX PAYS UNE AME? | 
by John Garway 


N Country Life of August 8, 1968, there was reproduced the photograph 

of a ring, engraved with the emblems of six Western European peoples 

and inscribed Six pays une dme. The ring had the appearance of 
belonging to a date about 1600, or of being the copy of one from that 
period; it is of especial interest in showing that at that time there were 
people (for more than one is evidenced) thinking in terms of what we want 
to-day—a single spirit. Moreover when the ring’s common spirit is 
analysed, it is found that the six could be expanded to sixty, with a 
world-wide embrace. Briefly the spirit was what in the West is called 
‘Gaelic’; but, as will be seen, it embodies traditions belonging to long 
before the Gaels had left the East, when they had already developed a 
simple yet magnificent philosophy of life. It is the philosophy which is 
best termed ‘civilisation’; it is one that has been carried with them through- 
out their long migrations which eventually brought them to the West, and 
one that has been left here and there wherever they have been, providing a 
potential common spirit today in which all peoples could unite, since it 
comprises nothing other than plain and simple Common Sense. 


The six emblems, in the order engraved, stood for: Eire (harp), France 
(fleurs-de-lys ‘anciently’), Scotland (thistle), Poictou (roundels), Wales 
-(griffin), Isle of Man (three legs). From this can be deduced that the ring’s 
originator was an Irishman closely connected with France. Hence in order 
to appreciate the sentiment expressed, a certain familiarity with Eirean — 
tradition is necessary; for which the opening chapter of O’Hara’s Irish 
Pedigrees furnishes a summary. In it two tribal names figure prominently, 
the Milesians and the Danann; and as these recur not only in Europe but 
also in Asia, they can be seen to belong in reality to international history, 
and to be what might be called an old foundation survival upon which some 
rebuilding might be begun to-day. Because, however wishfully one type 
of man may propose to ignore the past and be ‘modern’, Providence disposes 
otherwise, and willy nilly people find their hearts rooted in it; consequently’ 
it is of inestimable value to know there is a long established principle for 
the ideal we are seeking. 


The Milesians’ name has been left in Miletus, Asia Minor, whence came 
one of the leading spirits in Greek philosophy; a classical dictionary tells 
of other synonyms, and Malta can be discerned as one of their stepping 
stones on the journey west. The Danann figure in England as ‘children 
of Don’, in Scandinavia as Danes, in Greece as the Dane-oi, Asia Minor the 
Danun-a, while in India similarity of legend reveals them as the Dana-va.! 
Their memory is written in the sky, in the ‘W’ pointing to the North Star, 
the constellation Lys Don (Court of Don). Moreover the Pole Star’s 
allegory applies pertinently to the present day; since, as the universe was 
seen to revolve about it, it used to be regarded as the seat of the Almighty, 
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and to-day it can form a visible and helpful reminder that the world does 
not really turn around Money. 

Danann traditions recall Syria as one of their former homes, and the 
quicken-tree as their tribal sign; its Norse name kikr corresponds with the 
Indian kik’r, the mimosa,? and with the Greek patronym Kekr-ops, half- 
man half-serpent and thereby evidenced as of Scyth origin? They were the 
first of a long drift of Gaels from the Levant, along the coast of Africa and 
up that of Spain and France, shedding colonies, to Britain and Eire in the 
remotest West, where they could live their own way of life in peace. The 
harp was emblem of the Harmony that was their ideal. Typical of their 
folklore wisdom is the ‘Poem of Trathel’, in which a mother tells her 
children that music can only be found ‘in the presence of Goodness, 
Strength, and Wisdom’ (Goodness being the true version of ‘Beauty’, ie. 
of mind). That triple spirit is the way to the ideal: knowledge of the 
Goodness which has evolved the past, Strength of will to preserve it through 
the present, and Wisdom which can guide us to a better future. So too 
Pythagoras — 

Human bfe resembles a properly tuned and cared for harp. Every harp re- 
quires three things: material, tuning, and musical skill in the player. Human 
life requires the same three things. Material is the provision of the material 
means of life. Tuning is their limitation to what is right. Musical skill is their 
utilisation, also in accordance with what 1s right. For happiness requires both 
that intentions shall be good and that they shall be carried out.4 


Their formulated philosophy was memorised in several ways, best perhaps 
in the days of the week; it is to be found in the Quarterly Review of 
January 1961, under ‘Druidism’, where it will be seen that the notion of 
the druids being primitive is as illusory as that malaria came from swamp- 
mist. All of this is legible in folklore, when once the former guild secret’s 
figurative and obscure language has been learnt; and modern harmony 
only awaits that understanding to be gained, for the old philosophy to 
blossom afresh as the profound common sense which it is. 

The second emblem on the ring is the French fleurs-de-lys, semée, before 
reduction to three in 1376. It signifies the name Gaul, akin to Gael; but 
indirectly it refers to its reputed predecessor, the ‘toad’, the Franks’ emblem 
when in Scythia, before Clovis changed crapaud for lys5 The toad, Erse 
magon, alluded to magos ‘wise man’, that is to say the Magi school of 
wisdom;® and the peculiar choice is explained by the hallucogenic property 
of the toad’s skin, inducing trances whereby wise-men were enabled to 
remove themselves from worldly influences and pronounce impartial judge- 
ments, and (supposedly or otherwise) gain insight into the future.’ 

Next comes the thistle for Scotland, which name is a survival of Scyth 
and originated from Eire; it exemplifies, what so much else discloses, that 
despite local variations there runs a common strain throughout Europe 
and Asia, drawn from the same racial stew-pot. A point for technical 
notice is that the acanthus-leaved thistle is not native to Scotland, but to 
the Levant; from its leaves’ thorny character, the ‘Egyptian’ strain of 
tradition is to be surmised.® 

Fourth are the poix roundels for Poictou. They used also to stand for 
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Cornwall, but their origin was Poictou. That name comes from Picton-, 
the Picts, for whom poix is a heraldic allusion; as that folk were of 
Scyth descent, the familiar bracket ‘Picts and Scots’ becomes self- 
explanatory. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s I. xii-xv is helpful tradition, enabling 
the English mediaeval acceptance of Plantagenet kings to be understood; 
their broom-plant badge used to be drawn as a broom-pod, called ‘peas- 
cod’, which alluded to the poix, Pict, racial strain common to Britain, 
France, and Eire. It was looked upon as a unifying element. Furthermore 
broom is the Gaelic bealaidh (flower of Bel) the British figure of goodwill 
who can be identified with Ogmi of Gaul, about whom was written: 


He conquered mostly by persuasion; we believe his arrows to have been keen 
reasons, penetrating the souls of men.? 


Next is the griffin for Wales, referred to in R. Johnson‘s Seven Champions 
of Christendom (written c.1600), where the legend is told of its having been 
given to St. David by the king of Tartary, i.e. Scythia. In that corroded 
romance, St. Patrick the Green, St. Andrew the Red, St. George the Purple, 
and St. David the Black reproduce the saga i PNE colours of 
the ripening bramble-berry or grape;!© they can be recognised as the 
Milesian element and the Magi school of wisdom. 

Lastly are the three legs for the Isle of Man, remembered in Manx 
tradition as having come from Mannanin-mac-Lir of the Danann. There 
is also an intriguing recollection of the ‘king of Egypt’s daughter’, in the 
tale of the Manx cat who went to pay a call at Government House: 

Tm off to pay my respects to the Governor’s lady; it’s only right and proper 
that a person with a great-great-great-great-grandmother that came from Egypt. 
should pay her respects to Royalty.l1 

The theme of the ring is that throughout Western Europe (since Germany 
and Scandinavia are similarly indicated through another emblem) there 
runs an ancient strain of what tentatively is being termed ‘Gaelic’ blood, 
which although seemingly replaced by later incomers has in actual fact 
continued and remains active. Blood is a figure of speech for strain of 
character; and we have yet much to learn over the extent to which physical 
and mental are or are not linked. To this, more can be added: it is the 
character which has produced present-day civilisation, in its better aspects, 
since affairs could be bettered by a return to its old moderation over 
desires and to its simpler ways; it taught the philosophy of pure Reason. 
Nor is thoughtfulness to be confused with erudition: their ideals merely 
brought out the best in human nature, the way to think sensibly over all 
the concerns of everyday life, habitual Common Sense. 

The four stages of common sense used to have many reminders; familiar 
to every countryman were the four points of the compass, with the winds 
that blow from them, memorised sunwise: north, the aim; east, knowledge; 
south, wise judgement; west, strong will. Even today judges in the Isle of 
Man sit facing east, as do Indian sagas when contemplating, a reminder 
that the dawn of wisdom rises from a horizon of accurate knowledge. The 
convention of passing wine right-handed is a nice relic of the same sense. 

The ring illustrated in Country Life is a voice from the past speaking. 
The ideal of ‘one spirit’ is actually still a live and attainable possibility, but 


- 
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it has fallen into a stupor, and lies shrouded so to speak in a grave-cloth. 
Ignorance is a charitable name for the cloth, since people knew the spirit 
when the ring was made; neglect is nearer the mark. All sorts of up-to-date 
interests take precedence. Fashion is ‘with it’? over technical invention 
and all the competitive aims which keep men apart, yet it disdains study 
of the way people’s minds work and what can induce good sense, upon 
which depends nations being brought together. Satellite-transmitted 
television it is hoped may help bring unity to the world, yet within the 
small compass of the ring’s six lands we are at complete loggerheads! 
Is there not a flaw in the priority of our thinking? The voice from the past 
would say that our future lies in intellectual education, as distinct from 
that of material science, in training the faculty for distinguishing unwelcome 
truth from alluring delusion, or more specifically in acknowledgement that 
intellectual progress must precede material advance. Abul Kalam Azad’s 
Humanism and Education in East and West? sorely needs heeding: the 
West has tended to reduce man to being governed by material science, 
to a semi-soulless object among other objects. His soul yearns to be freed 
from the grave-cloth. 


Countries and creeds to-day are all set on different paths. Over this 
another voice from the past, from China, speaks in parable — 


Our neighbour lost his sheep on the highroad because there were many forks; 
the ferryman’s apprentices lost their lives because there were many methods. The 
root of what they were learning was one and the same, but you can see how 
far the tips of the branches had diverged. Only return to where they are one, 
go back to where they are the same, restore the missing and find the lost.3 


1¥For the Danann in Asia Minor see Lady C. Guest’s ‘Notes’ to the Mabinogion 
tale of Branwen. For their king at Kara-tepe, Cilicia, see the Illustrated London 
News, May 14, 1949. Cf. also the Danun-a of the ‘Sea peoples’ who harried Egypt 
c. 1200 B.C. vide Leonard Cottrell’s Bull of Minos (Pan edition 1960, p. 189). Danu, 
mother goddess of the Danann (M-L. Sjoestedt, Dieux des Celtes, 1940) corresponds 
with Danu mother of the Danavas (Dowson’s Hindu Classical Dictionary). 

2 See Bishop Heber's comment, c. 1825, quoted by W. K. Kelly in Indo-European 
Tradition (1863), p. 166. 

3 Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, ‘Scythes’; and cf. the ancestress, half- 
woman, half-serpent, in T. T Ri "s Scythians (1957), pp. 51-52. 

4 From Guthrie’s Pythagoras, Source Book. 

3 Fabian's Chronicle, quoted in Brewer’s Dict. of Phrase and Fable, under ‘Toad’. 

6The range of the Magi school is sketched in the Eastern World, Nov., 1967, 
‘Asian Perspective’. 

7 Robert Graves, Hebrew Myths (1964), p. 81, and the Toad illustration in Heim & 
Wasson’s Les Champignons Hallucogenes du Mexique, “Tepantitla fresco’; also 
mentioned in Country Life ‘Correspondence’, May 27, 1965. 

8 The ‘Egyptian’ strain enters into many traditions, e.g. Hector Boece’s Chronicles 
of Scotland (1527), opening, personified as marriage with ‘Pharoah’s daughter’. 
There is reason for believing it referred to Saba. 

9 Lucian, quoted in James Logan’s Scottish Gael (1831), I 388. 

10 The four colours of the British/Irish patron saint correspond with those in the 
Cretan legend of Glaukos, relating to ‘honey’, Melissa. For Glaukos, see T. 
Keightley’s Classical Mythology (1912), p. 406. 

11 From Dora Broome’s Fairy Tales . . . Isle of Man, No. 23. 

12 An extract is in K. Satchidananda’s Readings in Indian History and Philosophy 
(Alien & Unwin) 1967. 

B rane ae from A. C. Graham's translation of the Book of Lieh-Tzu (1960), pp. 
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REMBRANDT CONTROVERSY IN THE 
TERCENTENARY YEAR 


by Ernle Money 


INCE his lifetime Rembrandt has been subject to almost as much 

controversy as Shakespeare with regard to what should or should not 

be accepted as part of the full canon of his work. Argument on the 
subject has ranged from the detailed discussion of particular pictures to 
more generalised theories affecting whole sectors of his output. The 
majority of modern scholars have been inclined to admit a total of about six 
or seven hundred paintings, three hundred etchings and somewhere near 
two thousand drawings. Hofstede de Groot’s formidable catalogue 
raisonné, first published in 1916, opts for six hundred and fifty pictures, 
though it gives consideration to above a thousand possible candidates and 
allows for some seventy others, which are mentioned in old documents 
but have since disappeared beside a considerable number of missing 
drawings. Other writers like Bode have come to more or less similar 
conclusions, though Professor J. C. van Dyke’s revolutionary Rembrandt 
and His School, published in 1923, reduced the number of works from the 
master’s own hand to something less than fifty paintings and apportioned 
the rest to pupils and followers such as Nicolas Maes, Ferdinand Bol, 
Barent Fabritius and others. The most unusual theory in the present 
century was that of a German scholar, Dr, Dangers, in Die Rembrandt— 
Fälschungen who attributed a large proportion of the painter’s oeuvre to 
Judith Leyster on the somewhat fanciful grounds that she was his mistress, 
the mother of his son Titus and the anior of the Rembrandt and Saskia 
in the Dresden Gallery. 


There is nothing unprecedented or altogether unlikely in the view that 
Rembrandt was responsible overall for a fairly considerable body of work. 
From the time of his arrival in Amsterdam in 1632, at the age of twenty-six, 
until the disasters which followed ten years later after the death of Saskia 
and the unfavourable reaction to The Night Watch, he was surrounded by 
a substantial number of pupils. The names of more than fifty of these are 
known and many others have not been identified. The strength of his 
personality and his unmistakable style were such that imitation of his 
work among these was inevitable. That Rembrandt tried to keep some 
control over what was sold in his name is shown by the paintings of The 
Sacrifice of Isaac in the Pinacothek at Munich, cited by Rosenberg and 
Slive, which is now assumed to be by Govert Flink but bears the inscription 
from the master’s Rembrandt Verandent En over geschildert, showing that 
he had retouched the final result from another’s hand. Even after he was 
beset by the problems of his later years he continued to have the assistance 
of pupils, assistants and imitators. Aert de Gelder (1645-1727), who was 
among the last of these, is quoted by Rosenberg and Slive as continuing 
to paint in his master’s late manner until well into the eighteenth century, 
as for example the Jehovah and the Angels with Abraham in the Boymans- 
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van Beuningen Museum at Rotterdam. A comparison with the studio of 
Rubens would seem to make such a process inevitable. 


Dr. Abraham Bredius’s celebrated The Paintings of Rembrandt first 
appeared in 1935. In the present edition The Complete Paintings of 
Rembrandt (A. Bredius, edited by H. Gerson. Phaidon Press. 110s.), which 
contains a shrewd but sympathetic sketch of the original editor by the 
present one, Professor Gerson of Groningen University entirely revises the 
attributions in the light of recent developments in Rembrandt scholarship 
and of his own views. Since he is among the leading experts on Dutch 
seventeenth century painting of the present day, these will certainly 
command considerable respect. They will also cause a good deal of 
fluttering in a great many well-established dovecots. 


Professor Gerson wisely follows the pattern of his predecessor’s book 
by adopting the list of numbered pictures established by Bredius, which has 
now become a standard usage. Although continuity is thereby ensured 
(be was in fact an assistant on the preparation of the original volume) he 
by no means accepts all the earlier conclusions or attributions. Fifty-six 
paintings have been relegated to a special appendix at the back of the 
book, though to maintain the original sequence of the Bredius numbering 
these have been allowed to keep their original numerals. They represent 
those pictures which have now been totally rejected by Professor Gerson as 
having no claim to be considered as part of the Rembrandt oeuvre. More 
significant is the fact of a number of pictures which, although not banished 
to the total darkness of the appendix, are regarded by Gerson as being of 
sufficiently doubtful character to render them questionable. Since these 
include several paintings which are among some of the best-known of 
those hitherto attributed to Rembrandt himself, besides in several cases 
occupying prominent positions in leading public or private collections, 
the importance of this development is obvious. 


It is interesting to analyse the grounds on which Professor Gerson has 
decided to downgrade so many hitherto well-established and accepted 
works. It is also of interest to note that no single criterion is adopted. 
Unlike those pictures which are included in the appendix as totally un- 
acceptable, it is only possible to discover the new attributions on the 
‘doubtful’ pictures by consulting the notes at the back of the volume, 
which make fascinating reading. The subject matter of these reattributions 
differs widely. It should be remembered that nearly all of the paintings 
concerned start with the mark of Bredius’s original blessing, though in 
several instances criticism had already been made by more recent 
authorities such as Bauch and Rosenberg. It must also be bome in mind 
that by no means all of the works acceptable to Bredius (or for that matter 
to Bauch) are listed by Hofstede de Groot, or vice versa, as is shown by 
the useful concordance provided. 


Perhaps the most startling of Professor Gerson’s individual suggestions 
regards the well-loved David Playing the Harp before Saul (Bredius 526) 
in the Mauritshuis at the Hague. This was unhesitatingly accepted both 
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by de Groot and Bredius, who himself acquired it for the museum during 
his directorship there in 1898, and has been hailed, as Professor Gerson 
accepts, by many prominent living experts as one of Rembrandt’s greatest 
and most personal interpretations of biblical history. He rejects it, how- 
ever, on the following grounds: 

‘I fear that the enthusiasm (for this picture) has a lot to do with a taste 
for biblical painting of a type that appealed specially to the Dutch public 
of the Joseph Israels generation, rather than with the intrinsic quality of the 
picture itself. The painterly execution is superficial and inconsistent. Saul’s 
turban is shining and variegated, and rather pedantic in treatment, in 
contrast with the clothing and the hand which are painted ioosely, in one 
monotonous tone of brownish red. All this points to an execution in 
Rembrandt’s studio, after a design of the master, in the manner of (a pupil 
such as Fabritius or Hoogstraten) . . . I would not recognise Rembrandt’s 
touch in it’. 

At first sight this statement looks more sweeping than it actually perhaps 
is. What Gerson seems to be implying is that although the subject matter 
is of Rembrandt’s creation the execution suggests a lesser hand. The 
reasons he advances for this conclusion are set out in the quotation already 
given but it is worth considering cum grano salis the suggestion that the 
majority of critics have been inclined blindly to accept the picture because 
it fitted in with the tenets of nineteenth century taste. This seems to me to 
be an argument that should be guarded somewhat carefully against in the 
absence of more positive evidence than Professor Gerson supplies. There 
is also a certain danger in the implication that the master himself was 
incapable of producing loose or inconsistent painting. 

It is interesting in the circumstances to see what Professor Gerson has 
to say about the King David (Bredius 611), a picture in many ways similar 
in feeling to this, now in a private collection in New York. Here he 
contents himself with the comment that, as this is a picture which neither 
Bauch nor he has seen in the original, the former’s conclusion is that 
‘according to the style done at the end of the 1650s’ the date of the 
signature (1651) would not be correct. The answer perhaps is that it is 
easier to harbour stylistic suspicions of a picture which one knows oneself 
than of another one does not. 

Equally surprising to some readers will be the rejection of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum’s Man in Fanciful Costume (Bredius 256). Although Professor 
Gerson accepted this painting as by Rembrandt when he prepared the 
Catalogue of Dutch pictures at the Fitzwilliam in 1960, when it was 
described as Portrait of a Man in Military Costume, he now dismisses it 
for these reasons: ‘I am now doubtful about the attribution, especially 
since the companion piece, which is listed in Bredius at 380 as A Woman 
in Fanciful Costume (raises doubts) on account of the theatrical conception 
and composition, which are unusual for Rembrandt. The many surface 
cracks (especially over the hat and the feather) make a judgement of the 
painterly qualities difficult? In the Fitzwilliam Catalogue (page 102) he 
summarises the same picture in the following terms: ‘Surface cracks in 
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the panel, which have been keyed before the picture was painted, numerous 
pentimenti. Since 1885 it has often been regarded as a self-portrait, but 
the resemblance is not entirely convincing and the existence of a companion 
painting of a woman, also in fancy costume, may indicate that this is an 
ideal portrait-pair on the unidentified historical theme. The combination 
of soft, thin painting in the shadows and thick impasto in the lights is 
characteristic of other portraits of this period.’ 


Again, there is an apparent acceptance that this picture is right in terms 
of date, but a rejection of it as a Rembrandt is the overall feeling, this 
time because of its ostensibly theatrical character. It must be admitted 
that, in the absence of further reasons, the ordinary reader must be a 
little confused by such rapid change in evaluation. And why has the idea 
of ‘ideal portrait-pair on an unidentified historical theme’ been abandoned, 
apparently without further consideration? It is all very perplexing. 


It is sometimes equally difficult for the reader to follow the semi- 
shorthand in which Professor Gerson sets out his conclusions. In the case 
of Her Majesty the Queen’s Adoration of the Magi, from Buckingham 
Palace (Bredius 592) the entry is as follows: — 


‘Signed (? genuinely) Rembrandt f. 1657 (entered in de Groot and in 
Bauch). Since the picture has become better known through recent 
exhibitions, doubts about its autograph quality have been expressed by 
several scholars; J. G. Van Gelder Burlington Magazine 92, 1950 p.328/9) 
not a Rembrandt, pupil in the manner of C. Renesse: W. Sumonwski 
(Nachtrage Zum Rembrandt-jahr 1956) 1957/8 p.231 “compilation by a 
pupil”, K. Bauch “‘to a great extent executed by a pupil”. The connection 
with David Playing the Harp before Saul (Bredius 526) (and drawings) 
which has been suggested, does not support an attribution to Rembrandt.’ 

Again, it is tantalising to discover the exact grounds on which Professor 
Gerson, who obviously has personal knowledge of this painting, supports 
such an attribution. Since he goes on to place the picture as being from 
the 1660s, it would be interesting to know the exact reason why he now 
gives it to de Gelder rather than to Rembrandt himself. 


I have chosen these three examples since they all concern well-known 
pictures (The Adoration of the Magi, for example, was hung in The King’s 
Pictures at the Royal Academy during the Winter Exhibition of 1946/47) 
and therefore highlight the complication that some of Professor Gerson’s 
decisions will entail. It is true, of course, to say that such decisions must, 
in the end, be matters of personal as well as scholarly inclination. 
Signatures, on the whole, are little guide. Rembrandt’s autograph was 
frequently added later to perfectly acceptable paintings. Even autograph 
works themselves can present their problems. The celebrated Slaughtered 
Ox (Bredius 458) in the Glasgow Art Gallery is accepted by Professor 
Gerson as an autograph work, despite apparent weaknesses that he notes 
in execution. He adds however that Bredius himself had doubts about the 
autograph date. Remodelling frequently has to be taken into account. 
In dealing with the problem of the Leningrad Hermitage Danae (Bredius 
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475) Professor Gerson points out that X-rays have shown the probability 
that this picture (dated 1634) was reworked by Rembrandt himself, possibly 
at a considerably later date. Even the condition of the paint itself can be 
only indeterminate evidence. In the instance of the Young Girl with a 
Broom (Bredius 378) from the Mellon Collection, X-rays reveal over- 
painting but, further, ‘the surface is composed of small particles of paint 
curling slightly at the edges, such as one observes on pictures which have 
been exposed to extraordinary heat—or on pictures of the eighteenth 
century. The latter possibility, in the present state of Rembrandt research, 
should not be excluded’. 


All of this helps to suggest the size of the problem. In the light of ‘the 
present state of Rembrandt scholarship’ the book itself is a remarkable, 
if provocative, piece of work. It is unfortunate that it has to be taken on 
two different levels. One, for the general reader, is a beautifully produced 
summary of the whole of Rembrandt’s supposed work in painting. The 
other, for the student, is a valuable survey of recent specialised conclusions. 
As indicated, the difficulty is for the former to know precisely the nature 
or the reasoning on which these judgements have been formed. 


It is a book that will nevertheléss give considerable pleasure to the 
non-specialist reader. It is not, of course, basically intended as an inter- 
pretative work. This is already available in the work of Fromentin, Bode 
or Rosenberg. Specialist matters like the drawings (Benesch), etchings 
(Christopher White) and outside influences (Sir Kenneth Clark) have all 
been well covered in recent years. What Professor Gerson does is to restore 
a great book to its rightful position as constituting a major authority. Not 
all the views expressed in this edition will readily be adopted. It would be 
a weakness if they were. What it does achieve is to pump a considerable 
quantity of adrenalin into the corpus of Rembrandt studies. 
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THE ‘TRAITOR’ AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S 
by Raymond Lamont Brown 


N June 1, 1785, there occurred one of the most curious confrontations 

in Anglo-American diplomatic history. At the Court of St. James’s, 

London, to which foreign ambassadors and ministers are still 
accredited, only two years after the end of the American Revolutionary 
War, ‘traitor’ met ‘tyrant’ for the first time. The ‘traitor’ was John Adams, 
America’s fifty-year-old first envoy to Britain, and the ‘tyrant’, His 
Majesty King George III of Great Britain and Ireland. 

As his diplomatic coach rattled over the cobbles of London’s streets that 
day, John Adams had time to reflect on the rapid succession of events which 
had brought him so swiftly to England from his mission to France. The 
War of Independence had been over for almost two years but feelings were 
still bitter on both sides of the Atlantic, and he, John Adams, was looked 
upon as one of Britain’s arch-enemies. 


Indeed was it not he, gossiped the members of the English political 
soirées, who had become involved in the constitutional struggle over the 
taxation of the Colonies and had urged for a quick break from Great 
Britain? Even when secession became inevitable and the Colonists wavered 
in making the final break it had been Adams who, with passionate 
eloquence, had urged that ‘these colonies are, and of a right ought to be, 
free and independent states’. Britain knew well, as Jefferson was to aver, 
that America owed its Independence to Adams more than to any other 
man. Even the streets of London seemed to echo hostility as Adams left 
the Bath Hotel (the Ritz Hotel now stands on the site) for his meeting 
with the King. 

Trundling down St. James’s Street into Pall Mall and Cleveland Row, 
John Adams was overswept by the awe of British majesty. Although a 
revolutionary sword to liberate America, he could not help himself be 
stirred by the weighty atmosphere of British might around the portly 
German-speaking King who ruled with seeming indifference. ‘German 
George’ as he was nicknamed in every tavern in the land had excluded 
John Adams’s name from the list of insurgents he was prepared to pardon. 
Jobn Adams’s nerves were almost straining to breaking point as he 
entered the forecourt of St. James’s Palace, for only a few steps away 
was the King branded in America as he who ‘plundered our Seas, burnt 
our Towns and destroyed the Lives of our People’ with the sole object 
of establishing an ‘absolute tyranny’. 


On being ushered into yet another ante-chamber, John Adams came 
under the inquiring gaze of the assembled mass of Peers and Bishops, 
Ministers and Ambassadors, Courtiers and hangers-on, each awaiting an 
audience of the King. Standing alone for a while Adams guessed that the 
assembled company were wondering how he would be received by the 
world’s most powerful King who regarded the secession of his Colonies 
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as the biggest catastrophe of his reign; that was the very question passing 
through his own mind. 

At last the tension of the moment was broken for John Adams when 
the Ambassadors of the Netherlands and Sweden came over to engage 
him in conversation. Eventually on the call of the master of ceremonies 
for the attention of ‘His Excellency the American Minister’, John Adams 
entered the King’s presence to make the three customary bows. Standing 
before the sovereign with no little trepidation, John Adams explained his 
position and the sincerity of his mission, affirming that it was his endeavour 
to restore ‘the old good nature and the old good humour between people, 
who, though separated by an ocean and under different governments, have 
the same language, a similar religion and kindred blood’. 

With dignity the King replied: ‘I wish you, sir, to believe and that 
it may be understood in America that I have done nothing m the late 
contest but that I thought myself indispensably bound to do by the 
duty which I owed to my people’. The King admitted that he had been 
the last to consent to separation between Britain and America, but since 
it had come to pass he would endeavour to be the first to sponsor amity 
and harmony, hoping sincerely that the ties of blood and language would 
ensure a new and lasting union. More civilities passed between the two 
and on a slight bow given by the King to show that the audience was at 
an end, John Adams made the obeisances etiquette demanded and with- 
drew backwards. 


Once back at the Bath Hotel, Adams recounted his meeting with the 
King to his devoted wife Abigale, who was to be presented to the sovereign 
herself a few days later. In truth the meeting between the two ‘hostiles’ 
had passed off remarkably well; John Adams found ‘a residence less 
painful than I once expected’. Clearly John Adams was not the blood 
soaked anarchist George III had expected, no more was he, the King, the 
ogre the Americans believed him to be. 


Anxious to make the very best of the congenial atmosphere of English 
diplomacy he had found, John Adams had a swift meeting with the British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Carmarthen. Despite the favourable beginning, the 
obstacles between America and Britain remained insuperable, and Adams 
noted ‘a reserve’ in the further Anglo-American relations. A major reason 
for coldness was that, to the British Government, John Adams ceased to 
represent anything but disunion. Again Adams was too much of an ardent, 
pugnacious, impetuous patriot to give to the situation the tact and patience 
the negotiations required; this he knew and admitted himself: ‘I have a 
zeal at my heart for my country . .. which I cannot smother or conceal; 
it will burn out at times and in companies where it ought to be latent in my 
breast . . . I found the old warmth, heat, violence, acrimony, bitterness, 
sharpness of my temper and expression were not departed’. 

John Adams spent three years in England making little progress, finally 
asking to be recalled by his government; Congress accorded his request 
and America’s first Ambassador to Great Britain returned in 1788. It was 
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to be a number of years after John Adams’s arrival in Britain before His 
Brittanic Majesty appointed a reciprocal envoy in America and had it 
not been for a trade agreement the initiative might never have been taken. 
Despite his disappointed hopes, John Adams’s residence in England was 
not without its positive aspects. In the intellectual air of London, Adams 
found much to satisfy his own accomplished mind. He delighted as a 
politician at the debate and polished eloquence of William Pitt, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Charles James Fox and Edmund Burke; here the mind 
of John Adams was sharpened for his place as second President of the 
United States, and learnt much concerning English law. 


The present incumbent of the American Embassy at Grosvenor Square, 
London, has much to thank John Adams for and may reflect in an odd 
moment on what Abigale Adams wrote about her husband’s residence: 
‘Some years hence, it may be a pleasure to reside here in the character of 
American Minister, but with the present salary and the present temper 
of England no one need envy the Embassy’. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
SCOTTISH VERNACULAR POETRY 


Robert Burns and the Eighteenth Century Revival in Scottish Vernacular 
Poetry. L. M. Angus-Butterworth. Aberdeen University Press. 63s. 


Burns the clodhopping libertine is a legend with whose refutation, as Mr. 
Angus-Butterworth’s publishers emphasise, this study by a historical specialist 
ts particularly concerned. The kind of readership, however, which this thorough 
and academic work will attract, will scarcely begin with this preconception pure 
and prejudiced. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that this useful book 
will be much used and appreciated, covering, as it does, the entire Scottish 
vernacular flowering, from the Makars of the fifteenth century (Henryson, 
Dunbar) to the eighteenth century revival, beginning with Allan Ramsay and 
Robert Fergusson and culminating in Robert Burns. Mr. Angus-Butterworth 
delights us with Ramsay’s poetry—How sweetly smells the summer green! 
Sweet taste the peach and cherry’, and is most sympathetic and penetrative in 
his account of Fergusson’s life, ending at the age of twenty-four in Darien 
House Asylum, from which his relatives were Laodicean in releasing him, 
after an illness caused by a brain-damaging fall. 


Mr. Angus-Butterworth’s historical background shows well in his tracing 
of the impulse which fired the uprising of eighteenth century vernacular 
poetry, when, after the Act of Union of 1707, denied the means of political 
expression, powerful national feeling demanded an outlet, and the mother 
tongue was felt as precious and peculiar. His account of the ancestry of 
Robert Burns finely demonstrates the mixed genetic composition of a poet 
who was also a man of action—a contributor to life, not a withdrawer. 


The cumulative picture of Burns is indeed, quite genuinely, of an extroverted 
pragmatist, filling every minute of his day with meaningful activity, and 
contriving, apart from the bed-rock anxieties of money and domestic stresses, 
to lead a remarkably useful, productive, satisfying and happy life. After a 
good Scottish High School education, and the normal explorations of adolescence 
(which, as with Wordsworth, bore untimely fruit) he settled, integer vitae, as a 
family man, compelled to earn his living, but also impelled to seize the 
moment. He combined working his own farms (the soil, of course, for his 
nature poetry) with the exacting and exciting duties of an Excise officer. He 
was, like his contemporary, Mozart, an enthusiastic freemason, he belonged to 
the Royal Dumfries Volunteers, he was a thinking churchman, a skilled 
amateur musician, a copious letter writer—and founded subscription 
libraries ... There ¢an hardly be a poet whose life was less inward-turning. 
Only his early death at the age of thirty-seven from rheumatic fever, then 
untreatable, has the stamp of tragedy. He knew that death was coming, and to 
a friend who intended to shield him from the strong rays of the evening sun, 
‘regarding her with a look of great benignity, said: “Thank you, my dear, for 
your kind attention; but oh, let him shine, he will not shine long for me!”’ 

Mr. Angus-Butterworth’s portrayal of the poet is not, however, one of 
dullness, of Aurea mediocritas ; rather it ig one of mildly hypomanic activity, 
interrupted by the wonder of the reflective moment, when the poet, only 
temporarily removed from the scene, would ‘fall to musing’, On only one 
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account does Mr. Angus-Butterworth’s objectivity falter. He is stern about 
Burns’ wife, Jean, and attempts no new defence of her. ‘She appears to have 
been a colourless person with no strength of character’. . . ‘Not only was 
Jean lacking in character and personality, as evinced by her original liaison with 
Burns .. .’ and so on, quite apart from de mortuis, seems an unduly large 
stick. While his strictures in general may well be true enough, and there is no 
doubt that her family acted badly, this kind of ‘character assessment’ in 
retrospect, without sufficient psychological data, has less authority than 
historical or literary appraisal. How can we know the nature of the relationship, 
evaluate the quality of the attraction of her very passivity? ‘ 

Mr. Angus-Butterworth is appreciative and pleasantly expansive when he 
leaves the facts of the life and comments on the poetry, from the moving 
lyricism of 

‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ 
Or the tragic ballad of 
‘Drummossie Moor—Drummossie day— 
A waefu’ day it was to me! 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three.’ 
to the humour and vigour of the major poems such as Tam o’ Shanter. With 
typical thoroughness, Mr. Angus-Butterworth does not omit the telling 
biographical aspect that this poem was composed on Burns’ favourite riverside 
walk. ‘His wife did not dare to approach him as he marched up and down, 
busily “crooning to himself” sometimes making “strange and wild gesticula- 
tions”, and finally “agonised and with an ungovernable accéss of joy”, reciting 
loudly, with the tears rolling down his cheeks, the animated verses he had 
just conceived.’ To this appealing impression, Mr. Angus-Butterworth adds 
drily that, inspiration apart, ‘The mind of Burns was full of legendary lore’. 
In short, this able commentary has many levels of learning and interpretation. 
Morry Tress 


DUBLIN IN 1904 
Dublin in Bloomtime. Cyril Pearl. Angus and Robertson. 42s. 


Neat as a child's toy the open-topped tram nuzzles the slab walls of 
the Martello Tower at Sandycove, nosing the snotgreen sea. This is the kind 
of sharp pleasure of recognition conveyed by this photographic re-creation of 
Dublin in 1904—in Bloomtime. In Bloomtime, in high summer, when—in 
the panoramic end-papers—saucered within the heat-hazed hills, the sun- 
streaked radiating roads of high narrow Dublin houses are smudged with the 
blurred shadows of contemporary Dubliners. The nostalgia, the sense of 
déja-vu, are almost intolerable to the imagination. Joyce was one of the first 
dedicated to the exploration of the moment in all its sensuous and intellectual 
aspects, and here it is, the veritable Zeitgeist of the sempiternal city that was 
to haunt its errant son to his exile’s end. 

Dublin in Bloomtime is in the main an evocation of place rather than of 
person, with only the occasional meaningful figure—such as the pinafored girl 
with high-floating pushcar, who could have been Edy Boardman, or Himself, 
a sardonic clay-smoking tophatted citizen of the time and place, who could 
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have been Everybody. But those locations which will be the most eagerly 
scrutinised are the scenes of immediate relevance to Ulysses. 

Leopold Bloom, sipping his burgundy in Burton’s restaurant in South Anne 
Street (the Waggon Wheel occupies the site to-day), lovingly recalls a romantic 
episode with Molly, ‘hidden under wild ferns on Howth’. And here is the 
flower-sprinkled bank, and, below, the Cézanne-like ridges of the ploughed 
fields, and the white promontory of the pier. 

Turn back the pages ... Glasnevin, bowered in conifers and crosses, where, 
at Paddy Dignam’s funeral, ‘Mr. Bloom walked unheeded along his grove by 
saddened angels’ . . . A liquorice-striped cabman’s shelter, like the one near 
Butt Bridge in which Bloom and Stephen Dedalus, after leaving Bella Cohen’s 
brothel, were served with ‘a boiling swimming cup of choice concoction labelled 
coffee ...and a rather antediluvian specimen of a bun’. 

Mr. Pearl’s text is varied, free-moving and allusive, and achieves a survey 
that is sociological ‘in its least limited sense. In these streets, out-manoeuvring 
four-in-hands, well turned-out jaunting-cars, boneshaking trams, static barrel- 
organs and dynamic herds of cattle, Oliver Gogarty, of all people, ardently 
bicycled. There were in Dublin 656 cabs and 586 (arrested) prostitutes. The 
women wore Corsets 4 la Victoire, and poisoned their blood with bright red 
stockings. The motoring man, exposed to the elements, muffed his hands 
inside a leather protector. While in the world at large, the Russians bombed the 
Japanese from basket balloons. 

It is a classic literary irony that Joyce recollected Dublin in a bitter 
tranquillity. He left the city in 1904, when he was twenty-two, and, except for 
two brief visits, never saw it again—but never stopped writing about it. The 
imprinting had been total and irrevocable. Ex-patriate in Paris, he was proud 
of his ability to list the shops of Talbot Street in order, down one side to 
Mabbot and back along the other. It is no secret that he studied Dublin 
directories and newspapers. The pain and the need to exorcise by anatomising 
are all too clear. 

A great many shadows have slipped across the inscrutable face of the 
Ballast Office clock, and Time has seen the calling off the bans. Now Ulysses 
is home again on every station bookstall, and this well-timed book of Mr. 
Pearl’s is an indispensable chart to the land-locked Odyssey of Ulysses Bloom, 
the tragi-comic Wandering Jew of Dublin’s farce city. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A NOVEL EXHUMED 
Palimpsest. H.D. with Preface by Harry T. Moore. Crosscurrents Modern 
Fiction Series. Southern Illinois Press. $7.95. 


‘H.D.’—-as the American Hilda Doolittle (1886-1961) signed her verse and 
prose—is one of the key references in any discussion of the Imagist movement 
which flourished before and during World War I and then petered out in the 
cross-currents of post-war poetry. She came early under the influence of the 
Imagist group, which included Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, William Carlos Williams 
and Richard Aldington; and in 1913 she married Aldington and carried on 
his work as Asst. Editor of ‘The Egoist’ when he went to the Western Front. 
After the Armistice they separated but were not divorced until 1937. Coming 
to Europe in 1911, she remained in the Old World until her death in 1961, living 
mostly in Switzerland, but spending the duration of World War II in 
London. 

Like Ezra Pound, ‘H.D.’ was deeply influenced by the Greek spirit, and this 
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permeates her poetry, e.g. ‘Sitalkas’ ; 

‘Thou art come at length 

more beautiful 

than any cool god 

in a chamber under 

Lycia’s far coast, 

than any high god 

who touches us not 

here in the seeded grasa, 

aye, than Argestes 

scattering the broken leaves.’ 
In her best poems she attained a perfection of concise imagistic utterance and 
her reputation remains enviably high. In prose, however, her poetic impetus 
often overreached itself. In 1926 ‘H.D.’s novel Palimpsest was published by 
Contact Editions, Paris, and the small American edition enjoyed a success 
d'estime. It is this work that has now been included in the Crosscurrents Modern 
Fiction series, with a Preface by Professor Harry T. Moore, after textual 
researches and comparisons by Matthew J. Bruccoli. It consists of three 
stories set respectively in Rome, B.C.75, in London shortly after World War I, 
and in Egypt at the time of the Tutankhamen excavations. Palimpsest of 
course means a parchment, tablet etc., that has been written upon or 
inscribed two or three times,—so it will be seen how ambitious was the task 
undertaken by the author. In the Roman part, ‘Hipparchia’, the author gives 
herself free rein exploring the Greek-born poet-heroine’s tempestuous reactions 
to her confused relationship with three men, Marius Decius, the officer of the 
Imperial Legion, Verrus, alluring her with luxury in his Villa Capua while 
Marius was at the wars, and (vaguely, from her Greek family past) Philip. 
The prose is over-adorned, the introspection feverish, but here and there are 
passages of pure loveliness. In Part Two: ‘War and Post-War London’, the 
writer-heroine Raymonde Ransome (or Ray Bart) is seen in conjunction with 
her friend Marion, and then in a long involved conversation with Ermentrude 
Solomon regarding another woman, Mavis Landour, who had fascinated and 
stolen Ermy’s man, Martin, as years before she had stolen Freddie—T was so ill. 
T asked her to look after Freddie. Raymonde heard her voice oddly going on 
and on and on.’ ‘H.D.’ told this rather feverish story to a sometimes effective 
but too repetitive device of feet passing the flat in Sloane Street—‘feet—feet— 
feet—feet—feet’—a narrative device that becomes wearisome in repetition. 
Similarly, the words ‘far and far and far’, and ‘on and on, on, on, on, on’ are 
repeated so frequently that the trick palls; and far too much use is made of 
‘delicate’ and ‘exquisite’ in the descriptions. Part Three: ‘Excavator’s Egypt’, 
is even more allusive and indeterminate in characterisation: Captain Rafton, 
on his way to Assouan, and the over-self-conscious heroine—‘She found herself 
wandering with Rafton in the onrush of the evening. She was making remarks 
that she believed in no way betrayed her. She didn’t want him to know of 
these constant aberrations, these psycho-hysterical visionary sensations ...’ 
The comedy unfolds, intellectual attitudinizing in a midst of words; only the 
great status and sphinxes clear amid the poeticized prose. As we put the book 
down we quote from the Introduction by Robert McAlmon, written for tho 
original edition but never used until now when it appears in an Appendix. 
‘H.D. has written, not in a tradition, not striving to be English, or American ; 
she has written as an individual with an individual's rights’. It is that 
conviction that justifies the issue of this edition of Palimpsest. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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THE RIGOUR OF THE GAME 


The Man from New York. B. L. Reid. Oxford University Press. 107s. 


John Quinn (1870-1924) was a New York attorney, of mid-western origin 
and Irish extraction, who combined a lucrative law practice with a remarkable 
career of patronage in the arts. Mr. Reid came to write this biography 
because he was interested by the way that Quinn's name kept cropping up ‘in 
situations of some cultural significance’. He hag certainly found a subject of 
considerable interest. At a time when Frick, Mellon, the Rockefellers and the 
Rothschilds were expanding their enormous resources in building up gold- 
chip collections of Old Masters, Quinn resolutely set his face towards the work 
of his own time. Buying from earned income, without the advantage of 
inherited wealth, he became one of the most significant patrons and collectors 
on either side of the Atlantic m his era. Mr. Reid traces the growth of his 
enthusiasms from an early commitment to the Irish cultural movement through 
friendship with Augustus John, Epstein, Wyndham Lewis and other leading 
English artists of his day to a final inspired decade of buying from the post- 
war School of Paris. In the world of letters his generosity and influence were 
equally significant. His friends and beneficiaries included the Yeats family, 
Conrad, Ezra Pound, T. S. EHot, Joyce and many more writers and, in 
addition to those already mentioned, Brancusi, Gaudier-Brzeska, Rouault, 
Derain, Picasso and numerous other painters. The closest parallel among his 
contemporaries that can perhaps be drawn, although they were men of very 
different stamp, is with Sir Edward Marsh. Like Marsh he was a compulsive 
collector and corrector of other men’s manuscripts (his ultimate haul included 
the originals of most of Conrad, Eliot’s Waste Land and Joyce’s Ulysses). Like 
Marsh he was as free—sometimes irritatingly—-with comment, counsel and 
advice as he was with financial aid. Like Marsh he came to acquire, often 
through direct contact with the artists themselves, some of the most remarkable 
examples of contemporary work. Finally like Marsh he was, although 
fundamentally an established figure, a determined fighter for artistic causes 
of all sorts, particularly with regard to censorship and taxation. 


What sort of picture of the man himself emerges? One certainly, of 
remarkable strength of character and fixity of purpose. ‘I buy art’, he wrote to 
Paul Rosenberg, ‘for the love of art, for the pleasure of helping artists, to have 
important examples of the work of artists in whom I believe, and because of 
my interest in art generally. I enjoy what I call the rigour of the game. I 
always like to be straightforward and I diskike very much all indirection.’ 
By no means were all his great qualities so aimiable. He had a latent 
streak of bullying in him, which emerged in an utterly irrational anti- 
semitism, a good deal of self-pity, born of a mixture of professional over- 
work and hypochondria and a fatal ability to quarrel even with old friends. 
At different times rifts were caused between himself and John, Epstein, Conrad 
and W. B. Yeats, though he never failed in his kindness towards the latter's 
father who spent the last part of his life in close contact and friendship with 
him in New York. He could be brutally frank at times, as in a letter to 
Wyndham Lewis: ‘I shall buy no more of your work at the present time. I 
am through with buying tentative work.” He could also be extraordinarily 
kind as his relations with Pound, Joyce and Eliot demonstrated. ‘I am quite 
overwhelmed by all that you have done for me, by the results that have been 
effected and by your endless kindness . . .’” the latter wrote to him in 1922. 
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There can be no doubt that much of Quinn’s patronage was well in advance 
of his time. In addition to his holding of the Joyce, Conrad and Eliot 
manuscripts, of paintings by John and Epstein bronzes which were sold 
shortly before he died, he possessed at the time of his death such master- 
pieces of the first order as Seurat’s Le Cirque which he left to the Louvre 
(the first work by this major French artist, incidentally, to be acquired by that 
institution), Ronsseau le Douanier’s The Sleeping Gypsy, Brancusi’s Mlle. 
Pogany, Matisse’s Blue Nude, Picasso’s The Three Musicians, another superb 
Seurat Les Poseuses and many more of the same standard. In the first few 
months after his death his executors reckoned that they had sold 62 works 
by Picasso, 27 by Matisse, nine painting by Derain, one painting and 27 
drawings by Dunoyer de Segonzac, eight paintings by Odilon Redon and 
numerous other works by French, English and American artists. When it is 
remembered that the bulk of this buying was done by a busy working lawyer 
with only intermittent opportunities for continental travel and comparatively 
little time of his own for reading or correspondence, this achievement is the 
more remarkable. Sadly, apart from the one bequest of the Seurat, the rest 
of his collection was broken up, though Mr. Reid feels that some plans which 
he may have had for a permanent showing were frustrated by his com- 
paratively early death. Ironically the dealers bought many of his pictures 
very cheap. As Rene Gimpel commented on the Quinn sale (in a passage not 
quoted by Mr. Reid): 

‘He was an American lawyer who for a decade collected young painters. 
He is dead and the best pictures have been bought privately by dealers. The 
public auction lasted three days, from morning till evening. This evening I 
bought three large pictures (a John, a Prendergast and an Arthur Davies) for 
very little money, on behalf of the Detroit Museum.’ Although he had been 
involved closely in Democratic politics in his younger days Quinn bitterly 
resented the description of himself in the English press at the time of his 
earlier sale as a “Tammany Hall lawyer’. Perhaps with his passion for 
English gentlemanliness he would have preferred a comparison to the fictional 
Soames Forsyte, whose collecting career in some ways mirrored his own. 
Undoubtedly this remarkable individualist would have been amused and 
delighted to discover that the path that he blazed is now being so firmly 
followed by the mainstream of the market nearly fifty years after his death. 

ERNLE MONEY 


A CASE OF LOST POLITICAL IDENTITY 


Consumers in Politics: A History and General Review of the Co-operative 
Party. Thomas F. Carbery. Manchester University Press. 276 pp. 50s. 


Dr. Carbery’s book represents the first attempt to produce a comprehensive 
study of the Co-operative Party as a political entity. It illustrates how the 
party came into being, not so much through a deliberate desire for political 
power, but more for reasons of pique and protest, and indeed self-survival. 
The formation of a parliamentary co-operative party was discussed long 
before the Labour Party was born, yet failure to establish it until the end 
of the first world war, by which time the Labour Party had established a 
political foothold, led to an alliance—with all the resultant loss of distinctive 
credo and identity which electoral pacts invariably precipitate. 

The author catalogues at great length the activities of the Co-operative Party 
from 1917 to the present day, explores the relationship with the co-operative 
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movement, the Co-operative Union, the Labour Party and Parliament itself, 
and then proceeds to define such distinctive policies and theories that remain— 
for example in the field of social ownership. His main recommendation for a 
continuing Co-operative Party ıs the need for a strong, economically sound 
co-operative movement. Ironically, its trading side, which shows every sign of 
revival, could form a proper new basis; yet insofar as it may emerge from 
its years in the doldrums this will not be due to a spirit of, and a belief in, 
co-operation by its customers, but because it became accepted as a modern 
trading organisation in efficient competition with other retailers. 

In this sense it may ultimately prosper and create funds for the Co-operative 
Party ; but, as the author hints, will it have the new young men with something 
distinctive to say and to fight for, which will make the Party distinguishable 
from Labour, and seen as a force to be reckoned with and recognised? He is, 
curiously, optimistic about the shorter-term outlook, but rightly questions the 


longer-term prospect. 


VICTORIA BARRADAS 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Culture, Anarchy and the Public 
Schools (Cassell. 21s.). This is a brief, 
brisk contribution to the tortuous 
subject of comprehensive and 
selective education by Mr. T. E. B. 
Howarth, High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, part author of the Minority 
Report of the Public Schools Com- 
mission, and Chairman of the Head 
Masters’ Conference for 1969. He 
castigates with satire the many pro- 
fessional education advisers, not with- 
out justice. Unfortunately too many 
teachers themselves are unable to 
distinguish the wood from the trees, 
being caught up with their own 
prejudices. Clearly Mr. Howarth’s 
sympathies He with segregation of 
the elite which grammar and public 
schools have for so long provided. 
Still he acknowledges merit in the 
claims for comprehension and con- 
cludes that under present political 
conditions among local authorities, the 
two systems must live side by side. 
There must be a halt to extremism. 
‘A very large section of the com- 
munity’ wishes the grammar schools 
to continue. The latter should continue 
even though the local comprehensive 
school is operating perfectly. On the 
other hand, he recommends that 


‘as and when practicable the 
comprehensive school should be given 
a better chance to establish itself by 
the elimination of the small and in- 
effective grammar schools’. It is 
certainly a practical viewpoint which 
will satisfy few theorists but nonethe- 
less may be tolerated like so many 
other British compromises. 


Introducing Israel (Methuen. Hard- 
back, 50s., paperback, 20s.). In this 
revised edition of Miss Joan Comay’s 
admirable travel book, she has in- 
corporated the great historic sites now 
at least temporarily part of Israel 
since the Seven Days War. They in- 
clude, of course, such places as Old 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron and 
Jericho. Miss Comay is naturally pro- 
Israel; and writing in a historical 
setting she includes the recent war as 
it has affected the places she visited. 
There is, for example, the great clear- 
ance of ground in front of the Wailing 
Wall, justified on aesthetic and 
archaeological grounds and in terms 
of Jewish pride, but causing deep Arab 
bitterness. The author takes the reader 
on a tour of the country which is vivid 
and authentic in its description. In his 
brief Foreword, Mr. David Ben- 
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Gurion writes, albeit with a natural 
prejudice: ‘The beauty of a timeless 
landscape, the dramatic highlights of 
a history which moulded this cradle 
of civilisation, the dynamic quality of 
a new state turning desert into garden 
and welding heterogeneous’ immigrant 
groups into a sturdy nation are 
clearly presented in this book’. 


A Traveller in Southern Italy 
(Methuen. 45s.). Mr. H. V. Morton’s 
latest travel volume is a delight to 
read, whether or not the reader knows 
the area. This covers Italy’s five 
southern regions, namely Abruzzo and 
Molise, Campania, Apulia, Basilicata 
and Calabria. Mr. Morton combines 
his remarkable powers of vivid in- 
formal description with a warm under- 
standing of outlook and habits of 
people he meets on his travels. It is 
perhaps with people that he is at his 
best. His visit for example to S. 
Giovanni Rotunda and meeting 
Padro Pio, with the Stigmata, is 
described simply but with much 
moving effect. His accounts of the 
many historic sites and buildings he 
visits are informed, though usually 
and inevitably brief. It is a book full 
of atmosphere and feeling and will be 
warmly and widely read. 


Geographical Digest 1969 (George 
Philip. 12s.). The aim of this annual 
publication ‘is to give information on 
the whole of the previous year’. This 
appears to be frequently impossible. 
For example, the commodity pro- 
duction statistics are almost entirely 
for 1966 and most world trade figures 
are for 1967 or before. On the other 
hand, particulars of new sources of 
raw materials and of engineering pro- 
jects and information on communica- 
tions cover 1968. No doubt the 
Digest, under the editorship of Harold 
Fullard, keeps up to date as far as 
possible, with a publication date in 
May. It is certainly a very useful 
publication. 


Reminiscences of the Cuban 
Revolutionary War (Penguin Books. 
6s.). Che Guevara’s celebrated account 
of the Cuban revolution in which he 
struggled with Fidel Castro was first 
published in 1968, a year after his 
death as a guerilla in Bolivia. This 
record, together with Castro’s 
memorial tribute to him in October 
1967 are now republished as a Pelican 
Book. Also published in this series is 
a reprint of Che Guevara’s practical 
study, Guerilla Warfare first published 
in 1961. It is a remarkable manual on 
the nature and conduct of guerilla 
operations, which is important for its 
influence on the study of guerilla war- 
fare and more particularly as an in- 
sight of Guevara himself. 

The Political Thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung (Penguin Books. 10s.). This study 
by Professor Stuart R. Schram of the 
course of Mao Tse-tung’s political 
thinking over half a century was first 
published in 1963. The method has 
been to publish an annotated selection 
of representative texts from his 
writings and speeches, with a long 
general Introduction. This new edition 
has been updated, with a fuller Intro- 
duction and thirty additional texts, 
bringing the discussion of the develop- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung’s political 
philosophy to the end of 1968. 

Churchill in His Time (Methuen, 
$0s.). In this study of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s reputation during the last 
war, Mr. Brian Gardner is seeking to 
show the Prime Minister as he really 
was to those working closely with 
him. ‘What is needed is not a debunk- 
ing of Churchill, but a debunking of 
the Churchill legend.’ This book is 
basically an anthology of quotations, 
loosely brought together in narrative 
text, from Churchill himself and 
leading figures in the allied war 
effort. It also includes his critics; and 
there were many most of the war. 
The quotations are largely drawn 
from the wartime press, radio, diaries, 
letters and parliamentary reports. 
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AMERICA IS JUST ANOTHER COUNTRY 





by Gordon V. Axon 


YTHS and delusions die hard. Today, the beliefs that the United 
States is somehow different, and that Americans are a new form of 
humanity, have been shattered forever by the events of the last few 
years. Today, few Americans think their country has anything special to 
offer. More and more are appalled at the problems facing the United States. 

Put simply, the United States is a working-class country controlled by 
elected oligarchies at the federal, state, and local levels. The nation is 
industrial and urban. The jobs available are those found in other industrial 
countries. The educational system classifies students according to family 
wealth, pigment, and social status. Corporations use educational qualifica- 
tions for employment and promotion. Thus the United States is a structured 
society in which those at the top are white and well-to-do, and those at the 
bottom are black and poor. In between, are nuances varying with pocket 
and pigment. 

In some capitalist countries, the harshness of classification by wealth has 
been tempered by welfare services, legal aid, and social assistance of many 
varieties. The United States differs in having no national health service, no 
national legal aid service, an unjust military service, and taxation that tends 
to be regressive. Thus while the United States is similar to other capitalist 
countries in general structure, it is much harsher. Without wealth, one is 
nothing, Privileges derive from wealth. Injustice is inflicted on the poor 
and black. 

The recognition that the United States is seriously deficient in justice and 
social decency is now widely accepted by millions of Americans, yet the 
political structure is so controlled by the rich that few changes of any real 
substance may be expected. Generally speaking, the American well-to-do 
prefer social injustice to giving up their privileges. 
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The inability of the discontented to effect social change by the franchise, 
or by freedom of speech and of the press, has developed a keen willingness 
to resort to force, violence, and arson to obtain what could not be achieved 
by reasonable discourse. The outlook then is for unrest in high schools, 
colleges, the ghettos, churches, industry, and society generally. 

The ability of the rich to control politics, education, and employment 
stems from the need of money to gain political office. By enabling political 
office to be bought, in effect, by financial outlays, the system hands control 
to those that are well-to-do or in league with them. Thus the Congress of 
the United States contains, for all practical purposes, no women, no blacks, 
and no members of the working-class. Congress is, in fact, composed of 
white middle-class, or upper-class, males, of some wealth and education, 
often from small towns. Thus most legislative bodies in the United States 
are conservative and favour the rich at the expense of the poor. The ex- 
ceptions are some city governments, such as that in New York City. 

The delusion that the United States is a great democracy has been fostered 
and maintained by radio and television stations, by newspapers and maga- 
zines, and by the whole panoply of capitalist control of the media of com- 
munications. The absence of a nationally operated independent radio and 
television network enables the chauvinist and capitalist point of view to 
control thinking. The result is a brainwashed mentality that only recently 
has been dispelled in part. 

Perhaps the first sign of awakening came with the first sputnik. Before 
that shattering event, most Americans truly believed that those unfortunate 
enough to be living under the ‘damp and clammy hand of communism’ 
were peasants that could not be expected to achieve anything. The sputnik 
amazed Americans. The first reaction was to call the news a hoax. The 
second was to call, more appropriately, for a review of the American 
educational system—a review that is still proceeding. 

Yet the shock of the sputnik did not effect a complete change in American 
thinking on communism, Americans still believed that those living in com- 
munist countries would shake off their shackles, and rise against their 
masters, given an opportunity: thus the Bay of Pigs. This tremendous 
failure shook all sectors of the American public and led to the Cuban 
missile crisis, another victory for the communist world in that it established 
a communist government in the western hemisphere at very small expense. 

Finally, of course, there is the dismal war in Vietnam, and the realisation 
that the United States is utterly over-extended in the Far East. 

In foreign affairs therefore, the United States is in retreat. South Vietnam, 
the antipodes of the United States, represents the final point in American 
expansion. The unwillingness of the American people to fight for victory 
in Vietnam indicates the beginning of the end of American capitalist 
military imperialism. Painful though it is to admit, the United States is 
unable to maintain its Far East military bases and will have to withdraw, 
probably to Hawaii. 

Another foreign problem is Israel, long supported by the United States 
but a major drawback in American dealings with the Arab countries. Only 
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since 1967 have the American people realised that the Arabs have a case 
for their own homeland. 

The anti-communism and pro-Zionism of American foreign policy are 
supplemented by a pro-capitalism that upholds the right of those with 
money to control the national life of many countries from South America 
to Taiwan. While this enables the American military to occupy foreign 
territory as military bases, and American capitalists to develop their own 
interests, it conflicts with the best long-term hopes of the American people 
that dislike the image of American finance capitalism supporting regimes 
that exploit their peoples. 

At issue in American foreign policy is the conflict between American 
decency and the American standard of living that depends so much on using 
other lands for raw material supplies and as export markets. No doubt self- 
interest will win out over the right of other countries to develop their own 
political and economic system. One example is the economic blackmail used 
by the United States against Brazil to limit Brazilian output of instant 
coffee so as to safeguard American manufacturers of instant coffee. 

At home, the United States is also faced with this conflict between human 
decency and self-interest. Most white Americans are so accustomed to their 
system of racism and neo-fascism that black demands for change confront 
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them with a moral dilemma: how to grant social justice to the blacks with- 
out wrecking the system of white superiority. Clearly, the irrepressible 
conflict is at hand. Without doubt, American blacks and their white militant 
supporters are determined to change the structure of society with its basic 
segregation of education, housing, and jobs. 


Education is the basis of discrimination in most societies, certainly in 
capitalist countries. Those that control education also control employment 
and income, housing, health, and social life generally: hence the black 
attacks on colleges and the demand for change. Without educational change 
there is no hope for the blacks or for the white poor. 


This stems from the structure of American society and from the existence 
of so many little Hitlers in the form of employment agencies, personnel 
officers, and employers. As a rule, employment follows education—not true 
education but education in certain schools and colleges. What is needed in 
the United States is not self-education but education in the manner approved 
by the structured society. Indeed, a self-educated person is a menace in the 
United States, for he has by-passed the various channels set up by society 
to segregate students into social classes and various types of employment. 

The unwillingness of most Americans to relinquish their privileges so as 
to achieve social justice means quite simply that conflict in one form or 
another is inevitable. The passivity of black Americans is almost surely 
at an end, an event achieved in part by the freedom of most African blacks 
from colonialism into independence, leaving black Americans as one of the 
few black colonies remaining. 

The inability of black Americans to achieve significant success by peace- 
ful means has developed a resort to violence that seems likely to grow with 
the passing years. The ability of white Americans to change has not been 
helped by high tax rates to help pay for the Vietnam war, a conflict that has 
morally sapped the United States at home and abroad and revealed its many 
weaknesses and injustices. 


Thus, the very people, the blacks, that are so discriminated against in the 
United States, have a death rate in Vietnam almost double that of the 
whites. Two out of three black Americans in Vietnam prefer re-enlistment 
to returning to God’s Own Country, a re-enlistment rate four times higher 
than the white. 


Nor is it just the blacks that conflict with the whites in the United States. 
Within the black community, and within the white community, are degrees 
of pigment and wealth and corresponding degrees of privilege. Thus the 
middle-class blacks tend to be middle-class in outlook, not black. The 
white working-classes that are struggling for social recognition by going to 
college do not as a rule support black and middle-class white militants 
struggling to effect change in an educational system that so obviously is the 
basic ingredient of white racism and neo-fascism. For in the United States 
a college education has been made so fundamental to life that a denial of 
such an education is not simply a matter of maintaining social privilege 
but of inflicting death, in Vietnam, on those unable to pay for college. 
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Exemption from military service for college students is but one of many 
injustices inflicted on the black and poor in a system where pigment and 
pocket are the essential factors of existence. Thus military commissions are 
usually reserved for college graduates, hence for the white. At American 
military colleges, only one or two per cent of the cadets are black. (In the 
merchant marine, the position is worse.) At all levels of society, the white 
win out over the black, and the rich over the poor. The absence of a national 
health service produces alarming differences between black and white 
mortality rates, especially among children. The absence of a national legal 
aid service means that the rich get bail while the poor go to jail. The control 
of the Congress by the rich generates incredible injustices in military service, 
taxation, and, indeed, practically all aspects of national life. Many American 
millionaires pay no Federal income tax at all. Many white American young 
men evade military service year after year by one form or another of college 
or family deferment. 

Curiously enough, self-interest is constantly defended in the United States 
as the most noble form of human motives. Apparently, the hidden hand of 
greed and selfishness is the best and purest form of human behaviour. 

While this attitude endures, no basic changes can be expected in American 
social patterns. True, those with privileges will give up some of them after 
violent eruptions, but the fundamental injustices of American life will 
remain. 

The United States then is just another capitalist country in that those 
with money and white skins inflict injustice on those that are poor or have 
black skins. It differs from other capitalist societies, especially those in 
Britain and Scandinavia, in having no nationwide social service system, no 
legal aid procedures nationally, and no radio and television network capable 
of conveying news without capitalist corruption. 

Fortunately, the size and natural wealth of the United States produce an 
average standard of living that mitigates the harshness of life in a society 
that is often crude and callous. Yet the essential injustices remain, for, just 
as rich countries exploit poor countries, so the rich in the United States (and 
other capitalist countries) exploit the poor. Thus the rich in the United States 
live off the poor of humanity at home and abroad. 


A nation that has enough land and wealth to provide the good life for all, 
and obesity for the many, produces instead a racist and neo-fascist society 
that has more permanent poor and oppressed than any other industrial 
country. The unwillingness of some of the blacks and a few of the well-to-do 
whites to tolerate this system any longer, means, in effect, that the United 
States is in for turmoil at home and abroad for an extended period. 

Only a radical readjustment of American foreign policy can prevent 
further military disasters abroad, and only a willingness of American whites 
to change society at home can prevent growing social conflict. A study of 
the past suggests that foreign policy changes will be more easily effected 
than abdication of privilege at home, for countries can adjust to loss of 
empire fairly quickly, while the socially privileged are often able to devise 
new ways to maintain social injustice. 
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MALAYA: TWELVE YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 
by Hugh Shepherd 


HE twelve years which succeeded independence in Malaya have 

been characterised by almost uninterrupted success for the Malays as 

a race. It has been a tribute to some forward-looking steps by the 
first Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman. But there has now 
occurred a serious hitch; it will need careful handling. On May 10, 1969, 
the victory of the local national parties in eight constituencies, sparked off 
tiots which resulted at once in the withdrawal of the representatives of 
the Malaysian Chinese Association from the government. An appeal 
for calm by the Prime Minister of the Federation (usually called the 
Tengku) brought back several including the former Minister of Finance, 
Tun Tan Siew Sin. He is a very wealthy rubber-planter and now serves 
as an official of the National Operations Council; but he will not be 
included in the government when reformed after the present troubles 
are over. Nor will his friends. They would not wish it. 

The Constitution, formerly called the Reid Constitution, set up as a 
result of recommendations of the inter-Commonwealth Mission under 
the Privy Council judge of that name, but altered and amended so many 
times, that he subsequently disowned it, entrenched the position of the 
Malays in the political fabric as the dominant race for fifteen years after 
Merdeka (August 31, 1957). That period is running out and it is not to 
be supposed, having made a pass at wider-flung territories and alien races 
also suspicious of Chinese aims, that Tengku Abdul Rahman will meekly 
hand over power to the numerically more powerful opposition races. The 
similarity of his position to that of Dr. Verwoerd in the Republic of 
South Africa, whose government he roundly and with considerable passion 
denounced some years ago, with astonishing results in Westminster, has 
not escaped the notice of certain foreign observers, though it has been 
carefully concealed from the British public. ‘Only white men can be 
unfair to inferior races; coloured men in their own countries are infallible’. 
This is the first article of faith of the confirmed in the new church of 
Whitehall, and in the established chapel of English ‘liberal’ universities. 
The heresy that any other could do wrong can be given no room whatever 
in either of those modern credos. Yet right or wrong are irrelevant terms 
in the context of the administration of a multi-racial society. Some races 
are more explosive than others; clearly the economic contribution of 
various sections of the community are unequal. The expertise of some 
communities demands special consideration at times; at others, the 
historical background and the reputation for soundness in judgement as 
where a peasant-community like the Malays is concerned, must be taken 
into account. And religion is a matter not to be ignored. 

All these factors were satisfactorily weighed one against the other 
in those intermediate régimes under the British flag which it is now so 
popular to denigrate. It is just because the Prime Minister, gathering fresh 
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experience as he went, was prepared to do just this, and follow established 
British practice that his period of office has been so successful. 


Tengku Abdul Rahman held the twin privileges of being a member of 
a ruling Malay house and of being a Kedah Malay. Kedah has been 
called in a political sense the ‘Scotland’ of the Malay peninsula. With a 
certain admixture of Siamese or even Bugis blood, the Kedah Malay 
differs from the Pahang Malay as the Celt differs from the Saxon; as the 
Scot from the Western Highlands or the Border Country differs from the 
Brummy or the Cockney. He is softer of speech, more easy-going of 
manner and quite at home with any of the races found in his relatively 
small country. He has, moreover, a ready wit and a good sense of the 
ridiculous. He is, as the Tengku was when I knew him, persona grata 
with all the principal races and especially with the British and foreign 
diplomats, not excluding the Americans, who expected to find an inborn 
hostility to his old British friends of whom I dare to count myself one. 
They were entirely disappointed. 


To say, however, that he can be ruthless is only to say that he has a way 
of finding his way through the forest of life pragmatically (to coin a phrase 
not unknown in Westminster). Indeed he is like many a successful Scot. 
He gropes from tree to tree. Those who do not provide him instant 
promise of support, whether recognised as old familiar friends or not, will 
be rejected. And the Tengku looks for support. He is fond of saying that 
his army would be shot to pieces in five minutes by a resolute enemy; and 
that his air-force and navy are infinitesimally small—too small to count 
in any confrontation with a major power. He, as a Malay, is conscious 
also that his cousinly neighbour—the Javanese—is rightly credited with 
greater powers of endurance, is considered a more redoubtable adversary 
in battle and is, moreover, with the other Indonesian races such as the 
Sumatrans, at least ten times more numerous. To the Javanese, the 
presumption of the weakly and effeminate Peninsula Malay (I do not by 
any means adopt such terms) in holding himself out as the peer, even the 
superior, of his virile and more resolute cousin, seems preposterous. Only 
his friendship with the British and other ‘Europeans’, meaning here 
Americans, saves him from extinction for his crass impudence. But his 
wealth is undoubted. His luck, which is really his adroitness in holding 
himself beholden to Chinese, Indians and Europeans alike, to poor men 
and rich, to peasant, merchant and banker, is regarded with envious 
amazement. To the Chinese, however, who expect to make money under 
any system of stable government, he’ is always suspect. His language is 
‘the language of the jungle’; his poverty contemptible and his capacity for 
managing affairs seriously in doubt. For this reason, although the ‘Straits’ 
Chinese, fifth or sixth generation settlers, mostly Hokkien, gilded with the 
wealth gained under British rule, will go along with him, as representing a 
safer alternative than the immigrant Chinese still fighting his way up in 
commerce and industry, the Chinese look always for an opening to 
bring about his fall. The Malay is wily enough to see all this. By 
extending his empire across the South China Sea to Sabah and Sarawak 
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he hopes to forestall any move that could be made at the polls. He fences 
desperately. 

The great extension of territory achieved under the Cobbold Commission 
report, amounts to an addition of one and one-half million potential 
Malay supporters, or fifteen per cent of the population. The loss of 
Singapore with its two million substantially Chinese population which had 
to be conceded as a corollary, was perhaps, whilst the voting power was 
thus weighted, no bad thing. The Prime Minister of Singapore, Lee Kwan 
Yew, is a friend of the Tengku and just as determined as he is that 
foreign Chinese influence should not take over in Malaysia. But he could 
not see any chance of holding together his dissidents when the Tengku’s 
plan became so evident. In tears he confessed to the Tengku that, 
temporarily at least, his territory would have to divide from the Federation. 
The independent State of Singapore was the result. 

To those observers who knew the personalities involved, the weighting 
of the Cobbold Commission with men though of undoubted honour, who 
were favourable to Malay plans or known to be indifferent to any alternative, 
was most unfortunate. There is no reason to suppose that the hastily flung 
together federation was likely to survive without stresses of some 
magnitude appearing. The confrontation by Soekarno was, in fact, the 
most unexpected development. The claims by the Philippines to Sabah 
must also be counted as unforeseen. Both may have helped to quell 
internal doubts; and the Dusuns and Land Dyaks were flattered by a few 
unimportant local positions. The governors were suppliant to the will of 
the government in Kuala Lumpur. 

Nevertheless, a consideration of the steps taken to subordinate law to 
convenience may well repay study by the converts to the new religion 
of ‘the white man’s indelible guilt’ referred to above. Ruthless steps were 
taken, as I think, if not rightly, then inevitably, to make the cap fit. It was 
the law of necessity again. 

To dismiss a recalcitrant Chief Minister—the Chief Minister of Sarawak 
—three years ago, it proved necessary to declare a ‘grave emergency’ and 
even that ‘the security and economic life’ of a part of this great Federation 
was threatened. Whether the jeopardy which an obstinate local minister 
represented was real or imagined may be doubted. Certainly the Privy 
Council, in resisting an appeal by the dismissed minister, was obviously 
greatly embarrassed. Current Law, 1969, 3, Cl. 34, epitomises the matter 
neatly and the reader may further consider the matter in the full report. 

Although this was clearly a device to do what was necessary to control 
the new territories, whether by means within or without the Jaw, the 
Privy Council were more compliant than in the case of Rhodesia. The 
cases were not dissimilar in broad outline to the situation arising from 
the Madzimbamuto affair (see Contemporary Review, May, 1969, pp. 266 
et seq.) where again the law of necessity, if there is such a law, was 
clearly at issue. Can a state sit back and see its undoubted authority 
defied? In order to reach the answer ‘No’ in the Stephen Kalong affair, 
the Privy Council had to agree to upsetting the judgement of the local 
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court. In reaching the answer ‘Yes’ in the other affair, the same council 
had little difficulty in advising the sovereign to ignore the laws which 
every responsible nation under stress, not excluding Britain in the War of 
1939-45, had had occasion to pass on innumerable occasions in the past 
fifty years. I refer to the law of detention without trial; if you like, the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus—though it does not mean quite that in 
legal terms. 

But comparisons are always odious; and this is not to say that arguments 
could not be found to support any decision reached by this final court of 
appeal of the Commonwealth, unconvincing though they might be. The 
atmosphere of this court is much too rare. A nation under stress must 
look to itself for its means of survival. Stress may be of two sorts— 
the violence of threatened insurrection, as in Malaysia and Rhodesia, and 
the force implied by the shrewd manipulation of economic forces, as in 
Britain to-day. The British public is kept in ignorance of the extent 
to which those twin forces of disruption are directed by the same unerring 
hand. The unofficial strikes in Britain which threaten the economy- and 
the thrusts into Rhodesia and Malaysia are, if not directed, fostered by 
the same powers, unseen and even diffuse; but real for all that. 

In every continent of the world, including South America, I have seen 
and contended with, as legal adviser, judge, prosecutor on behalf of the 
public or as private practitioner, those same forces. I do not say that 
those trained by Che Guevera in Guayana, those who infiltrate from Zambia 
into Rhodesia, or those many terrorists with whom I have dealt in Malaya, 
were all directed by the same remote secretariat in Moscow or Peking. 
But I do say that I see the same type of dedication, the same ruthless 
methods and the same motives at work. ‘I am here to overthrow the 
government of Malaya by force’, said one impudent Khek from the dock 
before condemnation on one occasion. I should be the last, therefore, 
whilst issuing a note of warning, to blame the Tengku for ruthlessness. 
No better person could have been found to seek a convenient, amicable 
and wholly acceptable modus vivendi for all the obedient races in 
Malaysia only concerned with being law-abiding as under the British. 
As a Kedah Malay, respectfully regarded by Malays as a scion of a 
noble house, and by Chinese as one who mixed with all races amicably 
when allowed to do so by his compéres, he was much liked. That he cared 
nothing for what confusion he caused in other parts of the Commonwealth 
in pursuing the apartheid myth is ironical, and with his great sense of 
humour, he will appreciate the weakness dialectically of his present 
situation. This will not prevent him, however, from pushing on with his 
policies giving the Malays greater hegemony; and who will say that he is 
wrong not to recognise that the alternative is chaos in his country? In the 
British Isles, now considering a Royal Commission report on local govern- 
ment, the lessons of Malaya are not too remote to repay close study. 

A brief recapitulation here of the recent history of Malaysia would, 
therefore, not be out of place. 

The Reid Commission had already agreed to include in the new 
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constitution entrenched clauses designed, for a limited period, to protect 
the backward Malays from exploitation. A union with Singapore became 
a natural development, but was delayed because it could clearly be seen 
that the balance of voting-power would be thrown heavily against the 
Malays. The Tengku cast about him for a solution. A brilliant notion 
struck him whilst on a tour with the Yang di Pertuan Agong to the 
neighbouring colonies of Sarawak and British Borneo. “They are brown 
men and not unlike the Malays’, he said. “We should form a union’. 
The U.K. government complied. Thus, by a desperate throw which may yet 
prove successful, Tengku Abdul Rahman, leader of the Peninsula Malays 
(U.M.N.O.)* and of the Alliance, which was mauled at the recent elections, 
took in those far-flung territories as the new States of Sarawak and Sabah. 
It was a clear attempt to dissipate the latent but growing political 
consciousness of the Chinese. In so doing he created an even wider 
federation of disparate states with regional governors, centred on Kuala 
Lumpur but comprising another one and a half million or fifteen per cent 
more citizens. Land Dyaks, Dusuns, and Melanos were added to the 
existing Malays, Chinese, Europeans and Eurasians. In the process the 
Tengku has lost the two million, mostly Chinese, of the now independent 
State of Singapore, three miles from Johore Bahru across the famous 
causeway. This throw took in a vast span of territory divided by ocean 
and knit together by nothing more than a deep respect for the memory, fast 
becoming dim, of the benefits of British rule. Indeed a disparate collection 
of states. 


The task of administration demanded great resources of wit and 
determination both of which, till now, seem to have been provided in full 
measure. Now the Chinese, by their vote, have indicated a desire to have 
true representation, not merely a token presence through anglicised 
‘Straits’ Chinese, in the heart of government itself. It is unlikely that their 
bid will be allowed to succeed; but it has to be recognised that it has 
been made. It is an historic occasion. There are clearly many of the 
new generation of Chinese, not affiliated to any foreign power or influenced 
by foreign doctrine, inimical to the Malays. But no risk can be taken. In 
the new government, after the set-back of May 10, 1969, arrangements 
have been made which place all other races than the Malay permanently 
in the shade of political life and endeavour in Malaysia. 


None of the nineteen permanent ministerial posts or the five assistant 
ministerial positions immediately beneath them will go to the Chinese; 
and apart from two Indians and one Dyak who fill minor posts, all are 
held by Malays. It is thus certain that the Chinese who represent thirty-eight 
per cent of the population have been thrust further into the political limbo. 
It is as a sort of inverse reaction to the lessons of the recent elections. 
Four Chinese officials, who are exercising ‘special functions under the 
present emergency’ are, according to the government’s communiqué, 
associated with official attempts to restore order; and their bona fides 
naturally are beyond doubt. The combined effect will probably be to 
restore control. But will it endure? 
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I have the good fortune to count Tengku Abdul Rahman amongst my 
friends, having worked with him when we were both legal officers in 
Malaya before independence came; no one better fitted to encourage 
peaceful co-operation between the races could possibly have been found. 

Tun Abdul Razak is a Malay of quite a different stamp; and much of 
the trouble may have been occasioned by the suspicion that this resolute 
and infinitely gifted Pahang boy, of no great Malay pre-eminence so far as 
social status goes, has been or will become the power behind the throne. 
Abdul Razak is feared by many. Up to now the Tengku’s genial 
personality and social pre-eminence with the more relentless aspects of 
Tun Abdul Razak’s nature have both kept Malaya going forward towards 
wider and brighter horizons, and at the same time checked any ambitious 
ploys of lesser breeds without the law. To dominate or even contend with 
the Malays will be impossible whilst Razak is there. It has been a happy 
combination—a combination of simplicity with clear-sightedness sustained 
always by the power of British arms and of international finance. Let the 
pundits argue; this is the law and it will brook no denial. 


*The United Malay Nationalist Organisation started by Dabo Onn bin Ja'afar. 


[Hugh Shepherd has travelled widely and served as a judge and also 
as public trustee and public prosecutor for the treaty territories. Presumably 
‘retired’, he now practices in England and contributes to legal and other 
journals. He specialises in international law, constitutional law, and allied 
subjects, including the law of local government.] 
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UNKNOWN WHO RULED BRITAIN 
by George Bilainkin 


OULD peace be helped by the universal abolition of sabotage, 

subversion and spying? Should we forbid by world agreement vulgar 

denigration, sniping at other nations on radio and in the Press? How 
are diplomatists chosen for a tiny Britain, successor to the mightiest Empire 
of history? Who trained the envoy for Washington, and for Paris? Sir Paul 
Gore-Booth, G.C.M.G.,* 69, till recently ‘P.U.S.’, Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, was probably the country’s most 
powerful civil servant. He was the man aware of all the secrets of Britain, 
Britons and many besides. But, he could walk past any gathering, un- 
noticed by folk who would turn to stare at TV ‘stars’ whose place in the 
pages of history will be similar to those of Sir Gerald Nabarro and Mr. 
David Frost. 


Audibles who argue about ‘decisions’ by this or that Minister, forget the 
Master behind the façade, who is probably known to two or three per cent 
of the country’s 52 million inhabitants. He is the ruler at the end of the 
long corridor on the ground floor of the F.C.O., combined Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, also the Colonial Office, of the imperial eras. Room 
15, his G.H.Q., is familiar to envoys and diplomatists (of rank) in 120 
states, British and foreign. It was immortalised by the century’s giant. 
Gore-Booth’s tutor and first chief, Sir Robert, later Lord, Vansittart (“Van’ 
to friends), Vansittart sought for years bravely to save the world’s peace but 
failed, for reasons yet to be revealed in shattering secret papers, involving 
high rank celebrities in key capitals, some still alive. Nazis hated him! 


Thirty years after I had first listened to ‘Van’s’ Heidelberg German, the 
Sorbonne French, and the endless apt quotations in Latin and Greek from 
the Orientalist in Whitehall, I studied Gore-Booth. He controls establish- 
ments listed, and ‘others’ too, earns over £9,000 a year, has a staff of about 
6,500 in this country and in 120 or more capitals abroad. 


At 10.30 daily the ‘P.U.S,’ introduces the hush-hush conference. About 
25 men who really know and rule, assistant and deputy under-secretaries 
(£6,300—in the Wilson regime the figures may be wrong before publication), 
who actively supervise 60 departments, each with chief, reveal, propose, 
discuss, argue, in what is called ‘a free for all’, with few holds barred. The 
‘cut’ is at 11. Some problems call for private meetings later, with or without 
‘Pus’. Till recently the voice that has been that of the fluent, astute, non- 
pompous old Etonian, usually bereft of adjectives, inclined to self- 
deprecation (in the stage tradition), to precision (adequate commas), The 
eye-brows, London’s largest, rule the strong nose, a cartoonist’s dream 
come true. 


*Retired early in 1969, made life peer in June, now Lord Gore-Booth. 
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The dome lingers above blue, sometimes grey eyes, arresting, deep set, 
searching. They soften or tauten as he rehearses aloud the final draft of the 
four private aides—diplomatist First Secretary, administrative grade woman, 
and two shorthand typists (all ‘security vetted’). 

Gore-Booth knew the home of a Vickers departmental manager in Don- 
caster, lived in Maltby, and left ‘prep’ school for Eton, a scholar. Thence, 
‘a peculiar thing’, Greats for three years, and, in the fourth, P.P.E., with 
the élan of Seconds in both, from Balliol. He gathered fair French and 
while waiting to go up, spent two and a half months in Germany and 
Austria. Sir Robert Birley insisted on modern history, but Gore-Booth 
‘struggled’ through Thucydides’ Peloponnesian war (which always crops up 
in the lessons among the privileged guests of the world’s first statesman, 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, O.M.). 

Vansittart was kind to Gore-Booth who began with copying all docu- 
ments, at great cost of time and concentration (before the photocopying 
era). Gore-Booth’s 35 years have coincided with the dissolution of the 
majestic, mighty Empire. Young Gore-Booth listened to struggles for a 
naval treaty, ‘ratios’ of 5.5.3, U.S., U.K. and Japan, learnt from Sir 
Walford Selby, the brave friend of Austria’s Chancellor Schuschnigg, in 

Vienna, climbed the 12,000 feet peak of Fuji after a celestial dawn. He 
quickly married his gracious Australian secretary, Pamela, mother of his 
twin sons and two daughters (he learnt touch typing, too). For eight months 
the Japanese ‘were very fair—seeing their own food problems’, but Lady 
Gore-Booth was, in addition, allowed twice to visit an imaginary dentist: 
‘so that I could meet my parents detained in the Australian embassy’. He 
helped with Marshall aid, refugees, headed the Information services in 
Washington (250 speeches round the republic); four years as delicate High 
Commissioner in sensitive New Delhi, came as reward for four years good 
work in important Burma’s capital. Here British interests were to be pro- 
tected, and, if possible expanded. In the calm of the Chelsea home I asked 
searching questions, for the fruits of a long and serious exploration of 
diplomacy at high level. The answers came deliberately, from the head of 
the: Sherlock Holmes Society (350 members), both in London and New 
York; he drinks orange juice, attends a Christian Science church regularly, 
wears fancy hats, and has had the privilege of being told to his face that he 
had earned the Department’s ‘respect for principles, idealism and honour’. 

What makes a good ambassador, I asked. 

Sir Paul: In a busy post you need energy, intelligence, and good health. 
Above all the envoy needs an almost infinite adaptability. He must be able 
to support, and to defend, the British interest among people of different 
backgrounds, educations, climates, prejudices. Thus, he must be interested 
in people, be able to listen, understand people and talk to men and women, 
preferably in their own language. Men and women who can do all this come 
from all parts of our society. There is no one place where you can find | 
candidates for ambassadorships, they come from everywhere, and, as I 
have long insisted, we are not interested in who you are, we are interested 
in what you are. 
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G.B.: Who is the least suitable type for ambassador? 

Sir Paul: The person who insists on trying to have the world on his own 
basis. You have to defend your corner, and put your case, but, you must be 
able to listen, and you must take this into account all the time when you 
are dealing with him. 

G.B.: What about the part played by women, as colleagues and as wives 
of diplomatists? 

Sir Paul: The qualities of a woman diplomatist are exactly the same as 
those you need in a man, except that they have the advantage of a... 
feminine contribution, difficult to describe precisely. I have, indeed, always 
insisted on having women officers on my own staff, because they contribute 
a valuable point of view. Women add to the knowledge and wisdom of a 
mission. 

Incidentally, Sir Paul was responsible for the selection of Dame Barbara 
Salt; she eventually became the first ambassador in the British diplomatic 
service. She was designated envoy to Israel, but unhappily severe illness 
precluded her taking up the post. Russia long ago had a woman ambassador, 
the celebrated Mme. Kollontai, in Scandinavia, the Americans had Mrs. 
Clare Luce in Rome, and another notability in Luxembourg. 

G.B.: There is a widespread belief that the British diplomatic service 
suffers from a tendency to accept the themes and theories from above, and 
not to question them. Inadequate independence of spirit, fear of being 
marked... 

Sir Paul: In my time I always emphasised the importance I attached to 
complete candour, frankness, when significant matters are under discussion. 
Or, when advice is being sought. Anything else would be fatal in the 
preparation of external policy. 

G.B.: The comment has been made outside the Service that insufficient 
attention is paid by your colleagues to the needs of commerce, exports... 

Sir Paul: I fear that people outside industry and commerce seem, to my 
astonishment, unaware of what has been happening over the last 12 years. 
The Diplomatic Service has been orientating towards commercial pro- 
motion, watching the need for exports. You would be extremely pleasantly 
surprised at the large pile of letters we have had from business men in 
responsible posts, acknowledging, and expressing gratitude for the expert 
help afforded them in the promotion of business all over the world. We 
have done a great deal, I assure you, in the protection of our overseas 
interests. 

G.B.: Will you tell me a little about the work of attracting to the service 
of desirable men and women, and of ensuring their remaining en poste! 

Sir Paul: We have been doing a great deal in the past few years to ensure 
good conditions of life. While I have been in the Foreign Office, and then 
in the F.C.O., I have made sure by sending our inspectors all round the 
world, that the conditions laid down by the Plowden Committee are, in fact, 
properly observed. We think the situation is now that our people are re- 

.munerated, by and large, on a fair basis. That is to say: many iniquities 
have been removed. At the same time our inspectorate, unique to us in all 
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the government departments, also makes sure 365 days a year that avoidable 
waste is reduced to the minimum. 

G.B.: Many people still imagine you confine recruiting to major 
universities. 

Sir Paul: We do not recruit ourselves. The work is done by the Civil 
Service Commission. But, of course, we have an important say in policy. 
We have sent people round the universities, other than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to try and persuade the authorities to interest promising and suitable 
students in diplomacy as a career. People have been inclined to think 
diplomacy was something ‘not for them’. It is, however, a highly pro- 
fessional and, at the same time, highly human occupation. People who 
develop skill at diplomacy can come from any background. 

G.B.: Pitifully little is known to the average man and woman, even the 
literates, about the mysteries of diplomacy, work in the F.C.O. Maybe it is 
the fault of the Service, probably the newspapers that concentrate on trivia 
and banalia . .. to the exclusion of the serious work in the modern jungle. ... 

Sir Paul: I think people find it difficult to understand what is done all the 
time, day by day, inside the F-C.O. and inside and outside a Mission abroad. 
At the same time I would wish to underline over and over again, that 
diplomacy these days is an enormous grind: it is sustained hard work, 
under pressure. It is hard work whether the subject be political, commercial, 
economic, or administrative. At times of crisis the hours are long, and 
irregular, and any mission abroad regards itself as ‘on duty’ 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. It is professional work, because it is a professional 
business, dealing perpetually with people from other countries, who have 
other ways of looking at matters. 

G.B.: Would you elaborate slightly on the precise work of a Mission 
these days? 

Sir Paul: The Mission spends a great deal of time observing markets, 
helping visiting business people as well as in discussing issues of all kinds 
with the Foreign Office of the host country. A recent editorial in London 
mentions cocktail parties. These claim a very small part of men’s time. They 
can be wearing, but they are business meetings in many respects. 

In the light of the controversy over the appointment by the Government 
of Mr. John Freeman, former editor of the New Statesman, and for 
several years High Commissioner in India, as H.M. Ambassador to 
Washington, I asked Sir Paul for his views. I opposed. 

Sir Paul: I would just say how happy I was that during my time he was 
appointed to Washington. Indeed. I am in a certain position to judge 
because he was my successor in New Delhi. 

G.B.: Few people are aware of the procedure for appointing major 
ambassadors, say in Washington, Moscow, Paris and Bonn... 

Sir Paul: All our senior embassies are the subject of discussion by a Board 
of officers under the chairmanship of the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
which in the last few years meant myself, attended by two members of the 
Government, two Ministers. The recommendations of the Board are passed 
to the S. of S., and discussed by him, where necessary, with the P.M. There 
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is a great measure of thoroughness, fairness and high authority behind every 
major appointment. Of course, in the last resort, in a top embassy, the 
government of the day has the final decision. But, on the whole the 
machine works fluently, and, extremely fairly. 

G.B.: Why do you select folk outside the Service, thus the Conservative 
M.P., Mr. Christopher Soames, for Paris, Lord Caradon for the United 
Nations, and now Mr. Freeman for Washington? 

Sir Paul: There is discussion of appointments of people outside the 
Service. But such appointments are a government decision. I would em- 
phasise that there are very few of them, Paris and New York. We regard 
Mr. Freeman as having graduated into professionalism through his service 
in New Delhi. If you are to have a good service, top posts should be avail- 
able to members, or key men will disappear. ... 

(Was this, perhaps, a disclaimer of original choice by the Office?) 

G.B.: Kray trials, a meaty bank-robbery, a gruesomer than gruesome 
murder damage the prospects of diplomatic correspondents’ ‘stories’ appear- 
ing in depth or at all and give a tragic impression to visitors from abroad, 
notably the 1969 Commonwealth Premiers’ conference delegates. 

Sir Paul: We have had a News Department for 50 years; we always try 
to give our friends from the Press, as you know yourself, every possible 
help. Everybody understands that on certain delicate points, during inter- 
national negotiations, where the result depends on a certain discretion, we 
have to observe that discretion. Where I think something goes wrong, and 
I would hope to see improvements, is that the reporting of the world situa- 
tion by expert diplomatic correspondents may tend, at times, when there is 
a great deal of home-news, to be crowded off the pages. Then diplomatic 
correspondents cannot give the full explanations of what goes on, which, in 
my judgement, the public really need. External affairs are highly com- 
plicated, sensitive, difficult, and to a Power in the present position of Britain, 

. they may often seem disappointing. 

My journeys to 44 capitals have included Tokyo and Hiroshima. I turned 
to the lessons of my travels also to Germany, and accounts, seldom pub- 
licised, in any British newspaper of the widespread experiments conducted 
there with much haste into germ-bomb warfare. 

G.B.: This is the new biochemical era. War now means not the extermina- 
tion of a few thousand, but possibly millions, in searing circumstances. I 
spent some time in the Japanese hospitals. The researches of the past show 
we have learnt little about the prevention of great, major crises. A sudden 
crisis tomorrow, may mean a Hiroshima—400,000 (not 70,000) dying to 
this day—on a larger scale. Do you see any possibility, any prospect, of 
finding means for evading this constant, growing danger—perhaps, in my 
judgement as historian, by eliminating all subversion, sabotage, and so- 
called intelligence activities by universal agreement? 

Sir Paul: I share with you entirely the feeling of apprehension about the 
destructive side of the progress of science and technology. Anything the 
states most concerned can do by agreement, such as the partial test-ban 
treaty, the non-proliferation treaty, and so on, contribute something, at least, 
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towards the diminution if not the abolition of this menace. In the end, 
however, I recall the charter of U.N-E.S.C.O. I think it says, war begins in 
the hearts of men, in the minds of men. I believe that, before we can finally 
rid ourselves of these dangers, which pray God we shall, there will have to 
be a greater advance of ideas and a greater meeting of minds between men 
and men. One way might be that if the world was One Great Open Society, 
where ideas could be exchanged freely, then I think we would make more 
rapid progress. If you sought to abolish subversion, sabotage and intelli- 
gence, and so on, without a wider approach, you could never be quite certain 
that the other person had really abolished them. And, you would always 
have a certain suspicion that, maybe, you were in some ways being out- 
manoeuvred. So I see limitations at present on what you suggest. But, I do 
think this curious period of absolute deterrent, and therefore, inability to 
use the most fearsome weapons, possibly points towards a period in which 
ideas will become more and more strong and important. Then, it will be 
for the individual men and women, and the various human societies, to 
spread the idea of peace, and the means for perpetuating peace. ... 

(My nine hours’ stint was a delight, at three conferences. It is fair to 
add I did not raise the London press campaign on the Brooke affair.) 


[George Bilainkin was chief diplomatic correspondent to Europe’s largest 
group of dailies, Kemsleys, and has been received in forty-four capitals 
by heads of government or state. Four Guilty Britons, his fourteenth book, 
is due out this year, to be followed by Kennedy’s Fateful Embassy.] 
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A GREAT ROMANIAN HISTORIAN AND PATRIOT 
by Edgar P. Young 


„A MONG the numerous anniversaries which have been recommended 
by Unesco for international celebration this year is the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth, on June 29, 1819, of the Romanian writer and 

revolutionary, Nicolae Balcescu. His interest for the world lies in the 
fact that in him the historian and the patriot joined forces to analyse and 
focus attention on the chronic disease which was then, and indeed until 
comparatively recently, destroying the Romanian peasantry, who then 
constituted the majority of the population. This, he pointed out, combined 
with the disunity of his country in two separate principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldova, and Transylvania, in fatally weakening the capacity of 
Romania, the old Dacia, to be established as a country really independent 
of the machinations and pressures of Great Powers, greedy to rob her of 
her natural riches and to make use of her for the furtherance of their 
respective political and strategic aims. 

The revolutionary uprising of 1848, which he inspired and led, ended 
in failure, but the lessons which it taught have proved invaluable guides 
to the peoples of all countries and races in south-east Europe in their 
later struggles for democracy, freedom and national independence, and 
to well-disposed neighbouring countries, such as the U.S.S.R., which have 
helped them towards the achievement of their aims, as a result of the 
Second World War. 

This is no mean feather in the cap of a man who died early, at the 
age of 35, in January, 1853, as a sick exile in Sicily and as a pauper, 
buried in a common grave in the Capucins’ cemetery at Palermo. His 
last words to his beloved Romanian people, written in an article published 
in the review Romania Viitoare (The future of Romania), in which he 
summed up the history of the Romanians, marking the important events 
of their revolutionary struggle, concluded as follows:— 

“You will kneel down and beg at the doors of emperors and their ministers in 
vain. They will give you nothing, because they cannot and will not. Prepare 
yourselves, therefore, to take yourselves what you want, because the emperors, 
the masters and the boyars (land-owners) of the world yield nothing but what 
the peoples wrest from them.’ 

It is perhaps interesting for us to trace how this young man, born into a 
family of small boyars, and left fatherless and in difficult circumstances at 
the age of six, developed as he did—-and more especially, perhaps, because 
the straitened financial condition of his family forced him to join the Army 
at the age of nineteen, when he had completed a normal liberal education. 
It was doubtless with quite innocent intentions that he interested himself 
in the education of the soldiers and N.C.O.’s, organising classes for them 
in the three R’s and in geography, and that he made a point, in his 
conversations with them, of trying to move them to pride in the heroism of 
their forebears in their battles against the Turks, the Tatars, the Magyars 
and the Poles, and in their victory over the Turks in 1595, under Prince 
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Michael the Brave. There was initially nothing sinister, moreover, in his 
frequent trips, while on leave, into neighbouring Transylvania, even if these 
were not only to take the waters at Brasov. 


One can well imagine, therefore, his surprise and indignation when he 
found such activities frowned on by some reactionary officers, on whose 
instance his educational courses were stopped. It was under the influence 
of such feelings, no doubt, that he became more receptive to the ideas 
which he heard expressed by his brother Constantin and other Wallachian 
intellectuals who had created a clandestine movement, known as the 
‘Fratia’, led by Dimitrie Filipsecu, which was continuing to work for the 
realisation of the programme of a revolution which had been frustrated 
in 1821, aimed at doing away with the boyars and the Phanariots. The 
latter were princes from the ranks of leading Greek families in the 
Ottoman Empire, through whom Turkish domination was being exercised 
in Moldova and Wallachia, a system which involved maximum exploitation 
and minimum political autonomy for the Romanians. When this move- 
ment was unmasked and suppressed by the government, in 1840, the leaders 
were sentenced to between eight and ten years of hard labour (interestingly 
enough, at Snagov, now a popular public park just outside Bucharest). 
But Nicolae Balcescu was treated as ‘not having come of age’, and was let 
off lightly with a sentence of three years’ detention at Margineni Monastery, 
and, of course, dismissal from the Army. Although eventually detained 
for only half the period of his sentence, Balcescu’s health was undermined 
by the insanitary conditions in the monastery (with consequences which 
were later to prove fatal). This was enough, however, to tum the victim 
into an even more resolute fighter for the cause of progress, and eventually 
into an implacable revolutionary. ‘I entered life by going into prison for 
the revolution’, he wrote in February, 1850, ‘and prison, like nobility, 
confers obligations’. 


Aware of the fact that the time was not yet ripe for staging a revolution, 
Balcescu set about preparing a sound basis for eventual revolution and 
creating a trained leadership for it. While under detention in the monastery 
he had been collating the material for his first major treatise, to be serialised 
eventually in the summer of 1844, thanks to the help of a revolutionary 
colleague, Ion Ghica, in a journal published in Jassy, Propasirea (Advance). 
The treatise was entitled ‘Puterea armata si arta militara de las intermeierea 
principatului Valahiei so pina acum’ (Armed Power and Military Science 
from the Foundation of the Principality of Wallachia up to the present 
day’). This work, reprinted in Jassy as a booklet, is a historical treatise of 
great scientific value, based on extensive research and documentation. 
Balcescu stated that he had consulted seven chronicles, nine charters and 
twenty-four books. It was a plea, in the first place, for the reorganisation 
of the army on wider and more solid foundations, recalling that ‘the 
Romanian army was the first permanent regular army in Europe’. It is 
perhaps of special interest, in the light of present-day thought in this 
connection, that an early chapter in the treatise, headed ‘The Militia, the 
mobilisation of the masses’, advocated, not an increase in numbers of the 
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army, ‘but ‘the organisation of a national reserve’, based on the assumption 
that ‘it is the duty of every Romanian between twenty and sixty years of 
age to be a soldier’. As a corollary to the foregoing, wrote Balcescu, the 
unification of Romania was essential—or rather her re-unification, for he 
recalled sadly that ‘as far back as the fourteenth century the Romanians 
had institutions with which, if they had been united, Romania could at that 
time have become one of the powerful states of Europe’. 


‘Let the mistakes of our forebears serve us as a lesson, and their 
virtues, as an example’, was the dictum with which Balcescu concluded his 
treatise. But it was only after having circumvented or overcome all kinds 
of official obstruction that he was able to act on it himself by starting, 
in 1845, the publication of an historical publication Magazin istoric pentru 
Dacia (Historical Magazine for Dacia), of which the title itself was a call 
for the re-unification of Romania; for Dacia was, of course, the name of 
the old Roman colony of which Romania is the successor, and the 
indigenous Dacians, with whom the Roman colonists merged, were a great 
race in their own right. These, incidentally, are facts upon which the 
present Romanian authorities have recently been most insistent. Further 
indication of the intent of this magazine was the fact that its joint-editors 
were Balcescu, a Wallachian, and a Transylvanian named August Treboniu 
Laurian. 


In the ‘prospectus’ circulated in advance of publication, Balcescu gave a 
clue to what might be expected in it by remarking that thitherto all 
historians dealing with the past of the Romanian countries, with the 
exception of Kogalniceanu, ‘gave us only the biographies of the rulers, 
which nevertheless have not been clarified, and even the succession of the 
rulers has not been established; but the most interesting part of history, 
the institutions, industry, trade, intellectual and moral culture, customs 
and ways of life lie buried in silence’. It was to fill in this gap that the 
magazine appealed urgently to ‘all Romanian patriots in the various parts 
of Dacia—Wallachia, Moldova, Transylvania’ to put at the disposal of 
its editors any historical documents in their possession, and to draw their 
attention to old inscriptions, referring to Dacia, and to folk poems and 
traditions, ancient laws, and ‘writings describing customs’ which might aid 
them in their task. The first volume contained several articles by 
Balcescu, of which the more important were ‘Cuvint preliminar despre 
izvoarele istoriei României’ (‘Introduction to the Sources of the History 
of the Romanians’) and ‘Românii si fanariotii’? (‘The Romanians and the 
Phanariots’), In the former of these, the author urged the importance of 
research in foreign libraries and archives to discover and collate further 
material on the history of Romania, a task which was subsequently to be 
facilitated for him personally by the Romanian Establishment, by virtually 
excluding him from his own country unless he were prepared to keep 
his views to himself. 

The second volume of the magazine, published in 1846, struck deeper by 
including what proved to be an article of major international importance, 
by Balcescu, headed: ‘Despre starea sotiala a muncitorilor plugari in 
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Principatele Române in deosebite timpuri’ (‘On the social conditions of the 
Working Ploughman in the Romanian Principalities at Various Times’). 
In this article the patriot and the historian, in Balcescu, joined forces to 
concentrate public attention on the old blight which was destroying the 
peasantry of Romania, as also of most other countries of south-east 
Europe. This was a hard-hitting article, of which the opening words were 
a clarion call to action, expressing confidence in victory, which was not to 
be achieved, however, until after the Liberation of Romania from the 
German Nazis and their Romanian minions, on August 23, 1944, and 
the establishment of the Romanian People’s Republic, on December 30, 
1947: ‘Privileges will disappear, but the people will live for ever’. In this 
article, Balcescu reminded his fellow-countrymen that ‘in the beginning, the 
major part of the population were freeholders or freemen’. In the course 
of time, however, as the result of ‘a monstrous process of expropriation’, 
inspired by greed and enforced by violence, there had been brought into 
being ‘the social monstrosity of a whole country being the serfs of a few 
individuals’, the boyars. The power of the boyars, he added bitingly, was 
based on ‘the serfdom of the masses’, which was a poor reward to those 
who had given their labour and their lives to produce the wealth and to 
preserve the freedom (however limited) of their country. “Woe upon 
the country’, he concluded, ‘in which a small number of citizens base their 
power and well-being on the servitude of the masses. It is vanishing.’ 


It is not surprising, in the circumstances then obtaining in Romania, 
that Balcescu found it prudent, after the publication of this inflammatory 
article, and more especially after its sympathetic reception by wide circles 
of the intelligentsia (as well, of course, as by such elements among the 
peasantry as it reached), to absent himself to Paris. There he pursued the 
same theme, vital to all south-west Europe (and, most importantly, perhaps, 
to Tsarist Russia), in further articles published there and clandestinely 
circulated in Romania: ‘Despre improprietarirea taranilor’ (‘On Land 
Distribution to the Peasants’) (1848) and ‘Chestiunea economica a 
Principatelor Dunarene’ (‘The Economic Question of the Danubian 
Principalities’) (1850). It is important to note here, however, that the theses 
put forward in these articles, though sometimes accepted and given 
pseudo-support, for electoral purposes, between the two world wars, by 
the so-called ‘Peasant Party’ of Romania, led by well-to-do lawyers and 
businessmen dressed up as peasants on horseback on the occasion of 
peasants’ demonstrations for their rights, as witnessed by the present 
writer in the summer of 1936, never constituted the policy of that party, 
which was generally in favour of continuance, with minor reform, of the 
existing order of iniquity. They were eventually put into practice by the 
Communist Party of Romania, with, of course, the support of the 
peasantry. i 

It may be seen, from a reading of these articles, that Balcescu, while 
propounding practical measures which must be taken, and which would 
be taken by any reasonable, democratic governament for solving the 
peasant problem in Romania and for removing the blight which lay upon 
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that potentially rich and prosperous country, was realistic enough to 
appreciate that the only means of securing the adoption of such measures 
was Revolution. As an historian, moreover, he regarded such Revolution 
as “a necessary phenomenon, determined by the internal historical conditions 
regulating the economic and social development of the Romanian 
Principalities’, It is not surprising, therefore, that he played a very 
important part in the preparation, from abroad, and the conduct of the 
1848 Revolution. Since that Revolution proved abortive, it is not proposed 
to go into the details of it beyond remarking that its failure was due 
partly to inadequate co-operation, resulting sometimes from fundamental 
differences of aim among the leaders, and partly to the intervention of the 
Ottoman Porte and of interested Great Powers, such as Tsarist Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, which Balcescu was in a minority in being prepared to 
challenge by force of arms. It is of interest, however, to recall that 
Balcescu, in his post-mortem examination of the causes of this failure, 
seems to have put his finger on the right spot when he challenged the 
claim made by certain of the bourgeois leaders of the Revolution, that 
it was they who had carried it out, and pointed out the much more 
important role played in it by the masses, who, it may be recalled, were 
successful in frustrating or reversing two attempts at counter-revolution 
which were made possible by the complacency of conciliatory moderate 
elements in the leadership. Support by the leadership of such militancy 
and determination on the part of the masses, he implied, might well have 
won the day. Recognising, however, that the prospect of such success had 
been substantially reduced by the disunity of Romania, and by the lack 
of a Romanian army, he continued thereafter to strive hard for concerted 
action towards the re-establishment of old Dacia in a new Romania, 
possessed of its own national army, however small in comparison with 
those which it might be called upon to face. ‘A nation well organised from 
the military point of view, however small, has never been defeated, and 
never will be’, was his persistent slogan, which would seem to have been 
adopted as the basis of policy by the present rulers of the Romanian 
Socialist Republic. 


After the defeat of the revolution in the Romanian Principalities, 
parallelled by the defeat of that led by Kossuth in Hungary, Balcescu tried 
perseveringly to enlist the support of liberal-minded politicians and 
governments in the more democratic countries of Europe for the liberation 
struggle of the oppressed people of south-east Europe. He came to London 
on January 1, 1850, bearing a Memorandum which demanded the with- 
drawal of Tsarist Russian and Turkish troops from the Principalities, and 
of Austro-Hungarian troops from Transylvania; an Amnesty; and the 
convocation of a National Assembly. He was received on this occasion by 
Lord Dudley Stuart, a defender of the cause of the Principalities, and 
Cobden, then a leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and 
eventually by the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, who 
expressed a favourable attitude—but did nothing about the matter. At 
least Palmerston refrained from the hypocrisy practised a hundred years 
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later by his successor at the Foreign Office, of conspiring to frustrate the 
triumph of the Romanian people. Balcescu got a favourable reception, 
however, from some of the Press, having an article of his published in the 
Daily News. But, more important, he managed to get established here a 
committee of revolutionary emigrants, with three representatives each of 
the Romanians, Hungarians, Poles, Russians, Czechs and Moravians, and 
Southern Slavs. Subsequently he was successful in negotiating with 
representatives of Transylvania an agreement on the adhesion of that 
region to the re-united Romania of his dreams. It was some time, 
however, and well after his premature death, that these dreams were, step 
by step, realised. The union of Moldova and Wallachia into a national 
state was achieved in 1859, and in 1877, as the result of the defeat of the 
Ottoman Empire by Tsarist Russia, Turkish suzerainty over it was 
abolished and it became Romania. The completion of this process, by 
the inclusion of Transylvania, came very much later, in 1918. Its 
complementation, however, was not to be achieved until 1944, and 
consummated at the end of 1947, as noted earlier in this article, and it is 
by the irony of history, which would surely have caused satisfaction to 
the historian in Balcescu, that the soldiers of Russia, who under the Tsars 
had frustrated the Romanian revolutionaries of 1848, under the leadership 
of the Soviets made it possible for the transformation of Romanian society 
which he had so long ago prescribed as essential for the curing of her 
internal disorder to be carried through by the Romanian revolutionaries 
of to-day, and for Dacia to be re-born as a Romania, strong and 
independent, so that she now proudly occupies her proper place in Europe 
and in the world. 

It is nevertheless with good reason that the Romanians of to-day, and 
with them their friends in all other countries and those who stand for 
freedom, democracy and national independence throughout the world, 
are now celebrating the 150th anniversary of Nicolae Balcescu, a great 
historian and great patriot, whose patriotism extended far beyond the 
bounds of Dacia (Romania). His life was a short one, but one of great 
moment to mankind. In January, 1853, at the Hotel Trinacria in Palermo, 
where he had gone in search of a climate suitable for his health, he died 
of tuberculosis which had started during his detention in the monastery of 
Margineni at the age of 35. He was alone, and so poor that he had not the 
money with which to pay off arrears of his hotel bill. Since the local 
Turkish Consul was unwilling to pay the small sum which would have 
covered the cost of the burial of this great little man in a personal grave, 
he was given a pauper’s burial in a common grave in the cemetery of the 
Capucins, where his remains could never be identified for the purpose of 
commemoration. 
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CAPTAIN BLIGH OF THE BOUNTY 
by J. V. Buckland 


N the past few years several books about life in the Royal Navy 

in the days of sail have been published. Some have been written by 

eminent naval historians and some by newcomers. All the authors have 
investigated their subject thoroughly and adequately described the 
extremely harsh conditions of those days. But some reviewers have now 
Started making remarks to the effect that, ‘now we know why there was 
a Mutiny on the Bounty. If Bligh was like that—well, a mutiny was only 
to be expected’. 

The general public only knows about Lieutenant William Bligh of the 
Bounty because of a film made by MGM of the housemaids’ thriller of the 
thirties, Mutiny on the Bounty by Nordhoff and Hall. These men copied 
the policy of a man named Macaulay who wrote a history of England 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. This history had so many mistakes 
and, as more able men showed, direct lies about famous people that 
Macaulay won public acclaim and became a Lord. Doubtless Messrs. 
Nordhoff and Hall and MGM (the modern generation’s Macaulay) thought 
what was financially successful for Macaulay could also work for them. 
And it did. But with the vast amount of research that has gone on in 
the last few decades and a more educated public, the truth is not so 
easily falsified. The main charges against Bligh can very easily be exposed 
for what they are. 

It is said that Bligh was a common sailor who rose from the ranks 
and therefore did not know how to handle men. When faced with 
‘gentlemen officers’ like Fletcher Christian he could only antagonise them. 
But Fletcher Christian was not an officer; only a mate who had pulled 
every string he could in order to sail with Bligh. He did this as he knew the 
voyage would be good training for his naval career. As regards the social 
standing of those days, he was no higher than Bligh. 

But the trouble started because certain amateur historians, looking in 
old log books, saw ‘William Bligh, Able Seaman’. Had they looked a 
little farther they would have found Horatio Nelson and John Jervis also 
‘Able Seaman’. If the letters A.B. brand Bligh as a common sailor who 
rose from the ranks, what about the others? The answer is perfectly 
simple. 

In those days a man had to have six years’ sea service before he could 
sit for his lieutenant’s examination. There were not enough midshipmen’s 
berths to go around. So, instead of having a new system or new regulations, 
a typical British wangle was used. Sign the young men on the ship’s books 
as Able Seamen, and as soon as the ship was at sea treat them as mid- 
shipmen. This way eager young men were not left kicking their heels 
ashore. 

By modern standards the feeding was very poor. But there was no 
refrigeration in those days and voyages often lasted for years. Only so 
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much preserved food could be taken and other supplies had to be got 
as opportunities offered. Often, out of sheer necessity, the rations had 
to be cut. 

When Bligh was forced into an open boat at the mutiny with eighteen 
other men and enough supplies for about a day, he did not give them 
one good meal and then let them starve. He made the food last out 
somehow until he could get other supplies. On that epic voyage, the 
greatest open boat voyage in history, not one man died through lack of 
food. Yet, when Bligh had to adopt the same policy of food rationing 
on the Bounty, he is classed as a sadistic villain. It was the custom of those 
days as soon as a ship got to sea to put eight men on the rations for six, 
or six men on the rations for four. This was perfectly normal naval 
practice, yet anything that was normal naval practice is classed in both 
the book and the film as some fiendish brain-child of Bligh. 

In the big ships of the fleet the Purser’s office was bought and sold as 
doctors used to sell their practices. Much money was made. On little 
ships like the Bounty, no Purser was carried. The Captain was given the 
job. The pay for the two positions on the Bounty of Captain and Purser 
came to eight shillings a day. Bligh asked why his pay was. cut to six 
shillings. The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty reminded him it 
was normal naval practice and he could make up the difference from his 
office of Purser! 

This fact has always been held against Bligh as proof that he did 
fiddle the food supplies. But no actual proof exists. He always denied 
it and said that he ended up out of pocket at the end of the voyage. 
However, if he did, he was doing it with the full permission of his 
employers, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, so no crime was 
committed. Such a system was bound to create mistrust between officers 
and men. It is to be wondered what some of Bligh’s critics would have 
done in similar situations. 

The final comment on the Bounty feeding is this. When the rations were 
cut out of necessity, extra pay was given in lieu. This was also normal naval 
practice at the time. And those members of the crew who came home 
with Bligh got their extra pay when the accounts were settled. 

On the subject of punishments, the authors of the book and the makers 
of the film excelled themselves. Keel-hauling, which went out about two 
centuries earlier, was brought back. The greatest rubbish was put in about 
flogging. Although to modern minds it was a most sadistic and unnecessary 
torture, it was not always viewed like that in those days. ‘It was the 
custom of the service and no one minded it much’, says Admiral Columb 
writing in 1898. (Except perhaps those who had it.) 

The Duke of Wellington, appearing before the Royal Commission on 
Corporal Punishment, said that without the cat to get his army up to 
the mark he could not have vanquished Napoleon. In the army of those 
days, and for fifty years before and after the Bounty affair, two thousand 
lashes was a not uncommon sentence. Any research into the subject of 
punishments always reveals sentences of hundreds and thousands of lashes. 
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And the men lived! 

Some ships did have very cruel captains who flogged every day. The 
authors of the novel Mutiny on the Bounty drew heavily on John Masefield’s 
Sea Life in Nelson's Time for their knowledge of naval punishments. 
Like Macaulay with his reference books, they took out what suited them 
and ignored what did not. When Masefield says that six dozen lashes 
counted as nothing, they cannot admit that Bligh’s average sentence was 
only two dozen; one third of nothing! Although the film gave the 
impression that Bligh flogged away merrily on the slightest pretext, to 
quote unpalatable facts which are always suppressed, over the seventeen 
months before the mutiny he only had eleven floggings which totalled two 
hundred and twenty-nine Jashes: an average of less than two dozen a 
time and only one every six weeks. Compared with other captains who 
flogged every day with sentences of hundreds (ignoring the army’s 
thousands), the Bounty was like a Y.M.C.A. 

The case crying out for a captain of cruel tendencies to show his mettle 
was the ‘who does what’ demarcation dispute with the carpenter. This 
old man told Bligh what he was and what he was not going to do and 
Bligh could only fume and threaten him with court-martiall 

The Mutiny itself was a combination of many factors. But only one 
third of the crew mutinied. The rest were forced at either cutlass or gun 
point to go into the boat with Bligh or stay on board. Had Christian 
allowed a free vote on the matter, he might have found himself without 
enough men to sail the Bounty back to his island paradise. Because of this 
desire of his many innocent men and women died. And after a two year 
orgy of murder, rape and drunkenness, only one mutineer was left alive. 

But the many reasons for the mutiny cannot be ignored. The ships of 
the Royal Navy were not all run as humanely as Bligh’s Bounty. And he 
was a go-ahead young officer with ideas of reform and progress. Pay had 
been static for a century and many ships could almost be described as 
floating hells. A man of fifty or sixty with a lifetime of service behind 
him could be severely flogged for being slow in touching his cap to 
acknowledge a twelve-year-old midshipman. The South Sea islands had 
their charms which swept many men off their feet and the long stay at 
the island was probably the basic cause of the mutiny. There was no 
jumping on the next VC10 when the ship got home and going back 
there. Either they got off when they had the chance or it might never 
come again. Captain James Cook even had trouble with his officers 
wanting to stay there! 

When thorough comparisons are made between the Bounty and other 
ships of that period, charges of severe conditions and punishments cannot 
be sustained. The use of the phrase ‘a Captain Bligh’ to denote some 
harsh, tyranical and sadistic person is both unjust and untrue. It is 
equally so to show Fletcher Christian as some highly moral character 
standing up for right and humanity against tyranny and oppression. To 
get back to his native harem he stole a ship and caused the deaths of 
twenty-one men, not to mention the physical and mental suffering of those 
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who were forced to stay with him at gun point and were drowned on 
the way home awaiting trial to prove their innocence. The number of 
native men and women who died because of his schemes will probably 
never be known. Í 


Many critics of Bligh and the Navy of his time wax eloquent about the 
humanity and methods of handling men used by Lord Collingwood, 
Nelson’s second in command at Trafalgar. Flogging was considered 
‘abolished on his ships’ because he flogged only about once a month and 
then only a dozen lashes or Jess. And this in an age when six dozen 
was counted as nothing. 


To be logical one would expect the same critics to wax even more 
eloquent about Bligh who flogged only every six weeks (half as long again 
as Collingwood) and also with sentences that were much less than the 
six dozen which ‘counted as nothing’. 


Written as it happened, with the mass of written evidence available, 


Mutiny on the Bounty, in the hands of a reputable company, might 
make a reasonable travel documentary. 
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HAITI CHERIE 
by André Degel 


Nous sommes faits 
L'un pour l’autre 
Tu es un rêve, un don du ciel 
Un être irreel 
Et pourtant vrai 
Mon rêve 
Crest toi. 
Toi qui n'es pas un rêve du jour 
Toi qui mes pas un rêve de la nuit 
Mais toi... 
Toi de toujours et toi seule 
Ma négresse 
Négresse amie! 
(Ma Négresse by the Haitian poet Jacques P. Michel) 


I came to Haiti in 1969 fully aware that all was not well in the land of 
Voodoo and free love. I had been warned that ninety per cent of the 
taxi-drivers were tonton-macoutes! in disguise and that once you fell into 
their clutches they would never let you go. At the airport I waited 
patiently for a car to take me to Port-au-Prince. Half-an-hour later my 
friend’s car arrived and we set off for the Hotel Grand Oloffson (made 
famous by Graham Greene in The Comedians’). 

The Oloffson has a reputation for eccentricity. Owner Al Seitz speaks 
proudly about inefficiency of staff and service (sometimes with truth, more 
often with wild exaggeration—a kind of insurance against the inevitable 
complaints which guests fire at management). 

Every Monday night the Oloffson has a ‘show’ for visitors. A troupe 
performs quasi-Voodoo dances. There are some sketches. Before and 
after the show there is dancing. 

I arrived on a Monday. 

After dinner I shared a table by the dance floor with a number of 
guests and the journalist Aubelin Jolicoeur. ‘Aubi’ writes the gossip notes 
for the Nouvelliste, one of Haiti’s many newspapers. He is widely credited 
with being the professional ‘ear’ of the President. He is one of the only 
three people allowed to enter the Presidential Palace unannounced. 

At some point while the orchestra was playing, I became aware that 
I had left my diary lying on the white tablecloth in front of me. Particularly 
on that first day in Haiti I was acutely conscious of the danger of losing 
documents (passport, travellers’ cheques, airline tickets, all the paper 
paraphernalia that world travel requires). I slipped the little black pocket- 
book into my inside coat pocket. 

Jolicoeur had been dancing. He returned and took his place at our 
table. We were talking together amiably enough when all of a sudden 
he leapt to his feet... 

“Where is my notebook? Who has taken my notebook? ...’ 
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Before I could reply, a girl on the other side of the table said ‘I think 
Degel has it’. I reached into my pocket and there, of course, was the 
wretched notebook. It was a simple enough matter to dig deeper and 
produce my diary as well. They were nearly indistinguishable. But it was 
a bad moment. Just for a few seconds, everyone looked terrified. A sun- 
tanned visitor from Puerto Rico paled visibly. I thought about all the 
stories I had heard of people being summarily shot. 

The power of Haiti’s President Duvalier is poised on a tripod of 
conflicting interests—the Army, the Police, and the Tonton-macoutes. 
There is little love lost between the three groups and hostile competition 
between them is encouraged. Duvalier’s balancing feat is to ensure that no 
two of his strong-arm forces combine together either to overthrow the 
third or to make an attack upon himself. 

This is the fundament of his policy, the rest of which amounts to no 
more than a hotch-potch of a-political ideas which often smack of 
confidence-trickery. 

His singleminded purpose to stay in power overrides all other con- 
siderations. To achieve lifelong control (he told the people, when he was 
elected, that he was immortal!) he is prepared to flirt with the Communists 
at one stage and then denounce them as enemies of the State in the next. 
Cuba, too near for comfort,3 is consistently traduced {the absurd accusation 
at the time of the abortive 1969 air-raid on the Presidential Palace by 
members of the Haitian-resistance-in-exile had to be withdrawn almost 
as soon as it had been made). Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries have been cut off. In this way, Papa Doc Duvalier bars the 
path of peaceful-penetration Fidelistos and, at the same time, demonstrates 
a ‘good neighbour’ policy towards the United States. Paradoxically, Haiti 
will also have nothing to do with the Dominican Republic across the land 
frontier although Santo Domingo enjoys equal friendship with the U.S. in 
diplomatic terms. 

Opposition to the President is ruthlessly suppressed. There are spies 
everywhere. Wealth in Haiti is an invitation for predatory protection 
rackets (official and unofficial). Graft and bribery are a way of life in a 
country whose salary range is between $U.S.6 and $U.S.180 per month 
(and such salaries, even after tax, are liable to crippling deductions at 
source‘), Although it is some time before the tourists realise it, cooped 
up as they are in air-conditioned American-style hotels in the cool heights 
above the stench of the towns, the country is in a permanent state of 
siege. Road blocks, normally unpassable without a police permit, start 
only a few kilometres outside town limits. 

Things happen suddenly in Haiti. Danger is not just apparent. It’s 
there. Nobody tells you that you cannot use the sidewalk skirting the 
high railings in front of the 100 yards of lawn spreading out from the 
walls of the Presidential Palace. Nobody tells you walking upon that 
pavement is forbidden. It is. If you walk there you can get shot. 

You are masking the fire-line of the gun emplacements guarding President 
Duvalier, and that is not allowed. 
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No-one wore black when President Kennedy was assassinated, but there 
were three days of official mourning for Eisenhower—even the bars were 
closed. That is the way it is in Port-au-Prince. Adjust or die. 

It is difficult for foreigners, but even Haitian-born Haitians do not 
always realise what is happening until it is too late. A Haitian woman who 
had been living in Toronto returned to the island this year (1969) to 
establish her claim to an insurance payment of $U.S.1,500. She was picked 
up at the airport and politely asked to assign her claim to somebody else— 
someone she had never heard of. When she refused, she was taken’ at 
gunpoint to the family home and warned that if she did not adapt a more 
reasonable attitude she would be shot. 

The threat brought her back to her Haitian senses. She pointed out 
that after she had been killed any chance of taking the money would 
vanish forever. She also told her guards that she had limitless patience. 
If they could afford to wait, so could she. Three weeks later, which was 
the last I heard of her, she was still under house arrest. Not every shake- 
down works, but you need a cool nerve to survive. 

No-one understands how the economy can still keep its head above the 
plimsoll line. Small graft is matched by big graft, and yet the U.S. Treasury 
Department is still prepared to mark up the U.S. dollar at a fixed rate of 
20 cents U.S. to the Haitian ‘gourde’. Treasury officials have had plenty 
of opportunity to reconsider this favourable rate of exchange. It is not so 
long ago that the United States made a large investment involving several 
millions of dollars in a road system for Haiti. Everyone has long 
since forgotten what the extent of the contract was and how many miles 
of road were to be constructed, but the day that a visiting team from 
the U.S. came to inspect progress will linger in the annals for many years 
to come. 

News of the impending visit created a stir of unfamiliar vigour among 
responsible government contractors. A river of tar was thrown across two 
miles of unprepared terrain just in time for the Americans to see that the 
administration had not been idle. 

And the hospital... 

Like every country in the twentieth century, Haiti needs hospitals. 
Those which exist are manned by devoted professionals. They are well 
conducted. (Haiti is said to have a record for the cleanest and cheapest 
abortion service in the western hemisphere.) But there are not enough 
of them. 

Some years ago—under the Duvalier administration—a new hospital was 
built. Photos suggest it was the finest in the land. 

It has never been used. To-day, it stands empty in the jungle, surrounded 
by a high metal fence and guarded day and night against trespassers. 
The government never found the finance to staff it and fill it with 
appropriate equipment. 

Meanwhile, the people struggle on somehow. Money may be unreal. 
Social services hardly exist. Politics belong to the same order as Russian 
roulette. Duvalier’s enemies still plot his overthrow (for what?), and are 
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still betrayed by spies or duped by the rascally old Doctor. They fell for 
his tricks when he announced that he was going to visit Algeria. That 
could only mean Duvalier was scuttling and was off to join his dollar 
deposits in Swiss banks. A ‘revolution’ broke out. Its leaders were rounded 
up and shot. Duvalier never left the island. To-day (June 1969), there 
have been unconfirmed reports that Papa Doc is seriously ill (accounts 
differ about the nature of his illness or illnesses, but at his age it is 
reasonable to assume that his health is not as good as it could be)... 
ipso facto . . . another ‘revolution’ on its way to being as ruthlessly cut 
down as the last. 

Life is hard for the poor. Their smiling faces contrast sharply with the 
downtrodden bearing of the San Domingans. Both share the same island’s 
territory. Both have experienced appalling despotism and personal poverty. 
Why is there such a difference? Superficially one could be forgiven for 
imagining it has something to do with sex. 

In Haiti sex really is a viable commodity. There is a saying that the 
Haitian prostitute has to be the most expert in the world to keep up 
with the competition from amateurs. Marriage (often bigamous, sometimes 
multiple) is looked upon as an economic convenience. Extra-marital 
relationships, which certainly lead to all the traditional troubles associated 
with them, are regarded (by those not involved) as a matter of course. The 
invitation to the roving male ranges from the steady stare and out- 
stretched hands of the peasant girl through to the split-second flashing 
glance of a rich mulatto member of the élite. In the trade, the price of 
a girl starts at 20 cents U.S. Haiti has one of the highest venereal disease 
rates anywhere. 

Psychologically, sex is the Haitian’s outlet. Hagridden by Voodoo with 
its liturgical demands and fearsome spells, oppressed by a government 
which acts from paranoia, and ground down by an illusory economy, the 
carnal act is his only escape to a world not dominated by superstition, 
poverty and dangerous politics. To misquote Marx, ‘Sex is the opium of 
the people’. The government, showing practical sense for once, has not 
sought to legislate against it. 

Voodoo is another matter. It is conceivable that Papa Doc, in 
removing nearly all the punitive legislation that once surrounded the cult 
(in President Lescot’s day troops were sent to burn down the houmphor 
temples and fire upon the escaping worshippers), was aware of the added 
value of an ineradicable way of life based upon fatalism. Hope is hard to 
preserve when the outcome of every event relates to the whim of one of 
the Voodoo spirits. 

1 Coy name for secret police, t ; 
2 The Comedians, a fairly exact record of Port-au-Prince as Graham Greene found it, 
pint only the worst side of Haiti. It was, at first, bitterly oriticised and Graham 
ne was condemned for damaging the sagging tourist trade. Later, perha 
because of the curiosity both book and film aroused about Haiti, the official attitude 
sae reversed, and the was shown in the cinemas of Port-au-Prince, dubbed into 
3 Cuba lies only five kilometres away, across the Mona Passage. 


4 The most notorious of these is the U.S.$15 which every employed Ħaitian has to 
pay for The Essential Works, Duvalier’s political testament, long out of print. 
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GEORGE ELIOT—JOURNALIST 
(Mary Ann Evans 1819-80) 


by Rosalind Wade : 


N the one-hundredth-and-fiftieth anniversary year of her birth it is 

interesting to consider George Eliot’s early career as a journalist; for 

there can be little doubt that her training in this department of author- 
ship contributed largely to her later success as a novelist. 

Her introduction to the heterogeneous literary scene of the eighteen- 
fifties could hardly have been less stereotyped; for it had as a basis 
‘board residence’ in the unconventional household of her employer, John 
Chapman, publisher, bookseller and eventually editor of the Westminster 
Review. His large, rambling mansion at 142 The Strand was well suited 
to a combination of office accommodation and ‘private hotel’ at which 
Mrs. Chapman offered an inclusive tariff of two-and-a-half guineas per 
week, plus ‘literary assistance’ if required. 

In addition to the comings and goings of all kinds of people, English 
and foreign, the domestic atmosphere was already at boiling point in a 
situation in which one Elizabeth Tilley, variously described as ‘nurse’ or 
‘governess’ to the Chapman children but in reality Chapman’s mistress, 
occupied a commanding position. 

There can be little doubt that George Eliot made an immediate 
impression on Chapman, a personality so handsome and susceptible to 
feminine charm that his friends nicknamed him ‘Byron’. His interest was 
warmly reciprocated, despite her ‘formal and studied’ manner towards 
him on arrival. From the revealing entries in his personal journal it is 
clear that the presence of the unknown young lady from the Midlands 
greatly added to the general tension. 

By then nearly thirty years of age, George Eliot gave the impression of 
having by-passed the exuberant phase of normal youth. Neither had she 
achieved much that was outstanding, although her friends believed in her 
and thought her ‘wonderful’. Her appearance at that time was arresting 
rather than handsome. A quantity of soft brown hair, worn in ringlets, 
and grey blue eyes which seemed to change colour with her varying moods. 
Her mouth and chin were a little over large, although shapely. Her best 
feature was a low vibrant voice and when she spoke or read aloud her 
rather undistinguished countenance came alive. 

As a girl she had given warning of strong emotions, even hysteria. 
Hers had been in some respects a tragic life; the early death of her 
mother pressing her prematurely into the role of housekeeper and later 
nurse to her ailing father. Duty and devotion were alternated by extreme 
depression at the limitations they inevitably imposed upon her exceptional 
intellect. Added to these trials, the severity of her conflict with her father, 
Robert Evans, over her unorthodox religious beliefs had all but driven a 
wedge between them. Yet when his death released her from the burden 
she was left desolate. 
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John Chapman on the other hand, after a somewhat checkered career 
as watch-maker, medico and publisher, possessed one of those mercurial 
dispositions that thrive on being fully ‘stretched’, He acquired ownership 
of the ‘Westminster Review’ in 1851 for little more than three hundred 
pounds, and the fact that its circulation was in steady decline did not deter 
him. The Review, founded 'in 1812 by James Mill, was still widely 
respected for its liberal views on philosophy and politics. It had attracted 
quite astonishingly large subsidies from wealthy forward-looking persons 
and continued to do so. 

Prompted by intuition rather than reason Chapman realised that to 
maintain and improve the Review’s standards he would require expert 
assistance. He had no doubt where he should turn for this help—even 
though the promising writer from the ‘provinces’ had been virtually turned 
out of 142 The Strand by his womenfolk following a merciless concerted 
attack on the intruder. 

George Eliot’s first task after reluctantly accepting his offer of employ- 
ment as Assistant Editor was to draft the prospectus for the Review under 
new direction—in absentia, for Elizabeth Tilley still would not agree to her 
return. Eventually a compromise was reached which satisfied this exigent 
person who continued to wield the rod of sexual power over her distracted 
lover. George Eliot bitterly deplored the domination of Chapman by a 
woman not in any sense his intellectual equal. She was contemptuous of 
such situations to the end of her life and an echo may perhaps be traced 
in the relationship between Lydgate and Rosamond Vincey in ‘Middle- 
march’ 


Yet the ensuing months were not all emotional turmoil. The massive 
work she had undertaken during her ‘twenties’, of translating Dr. David 
Fredrick Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu from the German, fitted her for the 
responsibility of controlling the International Books section of the Review. 
She wrote criticisms of many learned and controversial volumes covering 
subjects as widely varied as Local Government and the Ethics of 
Christendom. She selected contributors, among whom were James and 
Harriet Martineau and Thomas Carlyle, and helped to prepare their 
essays for the press. She herself wrote reviews and articles on the work 
of such writers as Margaret Fuller, John Oxenford and Professor Edward 
Forbes. 

Her work at this time may account in part for her eventual ability to 
draw characters in her novels who displayed a convincing familiarity with 
intellectual and scientific matters. 

When a number of highly-strung writers and thinkers are drawn together 
in a common cause, personal friendships and associations inevitably result. 
The evening parties organised by the Chapmans were extraordinarily 
successful and seem to have provided a valuable meeting ground. 

‘Art is the nearest thing to life. . . It is a mode of amplifying experience 
and extending our contact with our fellow men beyond the bounds of our 
personal lot . . .” George Eliot declared in her later years. Her waning 
regard for John Chapman ieft her ready for a new attachment in the 
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person of Herbert Spencer. 

He was generally acknowledged as the Westminster Review's most 
distinguished regular contributor. It was not surprising that his personality 
and achievements attracted her, quite apart from the fact that he went 
out of his way to show her very special attention. He was a native of 
Derby, and only a few months her junior; and thus they had similar back- 
grounds as well as equally mature intellectual interests. In photographs 
he appears to be suave and attractive. He was certainly a prodigious 
worker and had explored several avenues before he discovered his true 
metier in philosophy and journalism. The publication in 1850 of his 
‘Social Studies’ had marked a turning point in his career. It could be said 
that the domination of modern thought by the idea of Evolution was the 
guiding principle of this remarkable man. 

He was assistant editor of the Economist and had free accommodation 
above the offices which faced 142 The Strand. His editorial position 
brought him complimentary seats for concerts and the opera. He admitted 
that he attended these entertainments more regularly now that an ideal 
companion was available! In his Autobiography, published many years 
after her death, he accorded George Eliot the highest praise. ‘Capacity for 
abstract thinking’, he wrote, ‘is rarely found along with capacity for 
concrete representation, even in men, and among women such a union of 
the two as existed in her has, I think, never been paralleled . . .’ During 
the summer of 1852 they spent many long, private afternoons on a secluded 
narrow terrace shut off by a gate from one of the courts of Somerset 
House, where the only intrusive sounds came from passing steamboats. 
His essay on ‘The Universal Postulate’ had impressed her deeply, yet her 
admiration did not prevent her from condemning one of his statements 
as the ‘most arrogant thing I ever heard uttered’. AH in all, the friendship 
was a heady experience for a woman who had so far failed to achieve 
true mental equality with a man she could also find it in her heart to 
love. There foHowed a short, idyllic holiday at Broadstairs at which a 
chaperone was not always present. Soon, friends prophesied an early 
engagement. As for George Eliot herself, in describing him as a ‘dear 
delightful creature’ she was deliberately understating her true feelings. 

Spencer had submitted good thumouredly to well-meaning attempts 
to find him a suitable wife, while assuming that the paragon of his dream 
would never materialise! Ruthlessly he set about explaining away the 
‘situation’, making it plain that only ‘comradeship’ was envisaged. And 
George Eliot, by this time schooled to an habitual calm, speedily retreated, 
assuring her many correspondents that true comradeship became possible 
between a man and a woman only when the emotions were not involved. 

Many years later Spencer went some way to analysing his own 
psychological tangle in the Autobiography already mentioned. Possibly he 
believed and hoped that the association could continue indefinitely—on 
his own terms. If so he must bitterly have regretted bringing his friend, 
George Henry Lewes, the well-known essayist and biographer, to George 
Eliot’s attention. 
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This was not in fact George Eliot’s first meeting with Lewes. She had 
been introduced to him in Jeff’s bookshop some two years earlier by 
John Chapman and thought him extremely unprepossessing, a kind of 
‘miniature Mirabeau’. 

But she had a high regard for his writings. After Spencer he was one of 
the Review’s most highly valued contributors, largely owing to his 
impressive compilation, ‘The Biographical History of Philosophy’, but also 
by his proved ability to probe almost any subject with penetration and 
authority. He was at that time literary editor of The Leader and was 
publishing articles on Comte and his philosophical system known as 
Positivism. Lewes’s origins were as different as possible from George 
Eliot’s. He was the grandson of a touring comedian and had been educated 
in Brittany, Jersey and Dulwich as well as at universities abroad. Sparkling 
wit and a genuine knowledge of the theatre marked him as a true Bohemian. 
Perhaps because of these differences George Eliot soon admitted that he 
had ‘won her regard’, that he was ‘better than he seemed . . .’ and later, 
that he was ‘serious-minded beneath his mask of flippancy’. 

Lewes, as she soon realised, was caught in a matrimonial web from 
which he was never to be freed during his lifetime. George Eliot’s own 
views on matrimony were unequivocal. Like Milton, she believed that a 
legal bond between two people who had ceased to be in love was 
intolerable. She had publicly decried the unyielding divorce laws of the 
country and was consistent in her opinions when she agreed to form a 
union with Lewes outside legal marriage, thus ending for him what he 
described as ‘a dreary wasted period’ of life. As much to escape from 
Spencer and John Chapman, one suspects, as to terminate her onerous 
employment on the Westminster Review, she moved from the Strand to 
lodgings near Edgware Road. There the affair with Lewes crystallised. In 
July 1854 the couple left England together for a protracted holiday on 
the continent. 

Inevitably, many acquaintances and most members of her own family 
rejected the situation. Her adored elder brother, Isaac, prototype of Tom 
in The Mill on the Floss and the nameless small boy of her ‘childhood’ 
sequence of sonnets, broke off all communication. But she was far too 
sensible to allow even this rebuff to cloud her newfound happiness for long. 
Too much has been written and said about the high-mindedness of the 
unconventional alliance; not enough of the true situation in which two 
emotionally battered people gratefully came to terms with the concession 
made by a hitherto unfriendly fate. 

The European honeymoon by no means ended George Eliot’s career as 
a journalist. Rather it was intensified, for the need to earn an income was 
paramount. Her article on ‘Women in France: Madame de Sablé’, was 
followed by ‘Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming’, and essays on Heine 
and Mary Wollstonecraft. Possibly her best known contribution of this 
period is “Silly Novels by Lady Novelists’, which still reads freshly and 
amusingly to-day. Working as a freelance she received payment for her 
articles varying from one to twenty pounds. She rarely wasted her time, 
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and even during a stormy crossing to the Scilly Isles contrived to complete 
a book review for Blackwood’s Magazine. 


In 1856 Lewes persuaded her to employ her remarkable powers in 
the craft of fiction—with impressive results. During the two decades 
which followed, the Leweses progressed from financial stability towards 
genuine affluence. Because of the vast earnings involved he virtually 
became her business manager, while at the same time maintaining his own 
considerable journalistic output, including contributions to Pall Mall 
Gazette, Cornhill Magazine, Contemporary Review and the Fortnightly 
Review. Without his astute administration and protective interest it is 
doubtful whether George Eliot would have emerged from translator and 
journalist to become a novelist of international fame. 


Sad that the later commentators, acidly describing the over-dressed 
celebrity in company with her slavishly adoring ‘band-master’, were 
acquainted with George Eliot only in her ‘sybilline’ period, thus missing the 
raffish, stimulating young intellectual, with hair falling over her shoulders 
and her feet on the arm of a chair, correcting ‘proof’ in the dark book-lined, 
paper-strewn office at 142, The Strand. 
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RELATIVITY 


Beset by galaxies, astray with stars, 
Caught in the endless orbit of the spheres, 
A microcosm that no finite bars, 
A mote removed from love, restrained from tears. 
Bathed in the beauty of the Milky Way, 
Translucent as the lovely Pleiades, 
And glittering with the sun’s most recent ray, 
Why is my human heart so hard to please? 
Because this is forever in cruel calm, 
With feeling futile as eternity, 
This is the god indifferent to the psalm, 
This is the moon oblivious of the sea. 
Oh, won’t some mystic meteor expose 
The infinite that lies within a rose? 
HELEN FORSYTH. 


THE INFINITE SET 


With sets 

Infinity is magnified, 

For we find 

That an infinity of natural numbers 

Is in equivalent relation, corresponds, 

To an infinity of even ones, 

To an infinity of odd. 

Perhaps there are not one 

But many 

Infinities: 

The points on a line 

Infinite, 

The line itself 

An infinite line. 

Perhaps life too 

Holds, not just one, 

But, matched against the infinity we hope, 

Bound in parentheses, relations without end. 
P. GIDNEY. 
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WE MISSED YOUR MESSIAH 
WHEN HE CAME 

Somewhere it grows, upon some tree, 
But where, and who, worthy of this distinction, 
Will find, pluck, eat, and cancel out 
That other,.serpent-led? Who comes 
Pure in entirety, transparent through? 
And will the snake deflect, divert, 
Enter again the course of man’s desire 
To turn aside the feet that near the tree? 


Search on through every branch of every tree 
For that sweet apple of the second chance: 
For if you find that hidden core of life 
It will bring peace that day 
To all your hungers: 
That day will bring release. 

P. GIDNEY. 


ONE GRAIN TO MOVE 

ONE HUNDRED MILES 
What delicate beak 
Holding ground grain of thousand thousand years 
Of pounding sea pounding on fragile shell 
What beak 
Feather and claw and heart 
Buffeted, bludgeoned, borne, 
Still clamps the precious speck? 
One hundred miles insistent navigation 
To that high mountain built, speck upon speck 
In weariness, tenacity, 
Back, forth and back again 
On ever straining wing, yet resolute. 
Conceive the height he builds to be a mile, 
A thousand miles: 
You have not yet begun to understand 
The concept of eternity. 

P. GIDNEY. 
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THE BARGAIN CLASSICS 
by David Fingleton 


HE first classical long-playing records to appear in this country at 

‘bargain’ prices came from the Record Clubs. These bodies relied on 

high pressure advertising, often with free-sample offers, of a very 
limited repertoire, and used either reissued old, and sometimes flawed, 
mastertapes, or else employed barely known, and occasionally 
pseudonymous, performers to keep their prices down. Record Clubs have 
by now however rather faded from the scene, although their recordings 
have improved, and classical records at bargain prices have become widely 
available from most of the established record companies. The pioneers in 
the field were the Decca Record Company who put their Ace of Clubs tabel 
on the market at 21s. a record in 1958 as a possible answer to the severe 
lull felt in the classical record market as a result of the uncertain develop- 
ment of stereo. Their releases relied initially on reissued old recordings, 
often from original 78 sets. But before very long two things had happened: 
Decca also began to issue original new recordings on their Ace of Clubs 
label, and secondly their commercial, if not initially artistic, success 
encouraged other record companies to join the field. In due course too 
some companies began to market ‘super bargain’ records at prices originally 
as low as 10s. a disc. 

Ten years have now passed and it is quite clear that the Bargain Classic 
has been no mere flash in the pan. Indeed it can safely be said that bargain 
issues have made the classical recorded repertoire far more readily available 
to the ordinary purchaser. For bookstalls (even at some railway stations) 
and ‘pop record shops’ in suburban high streets, who to-day carry one or 
more of the bargain classical ranges, would never have dreamed of out- 
laying capital on stocks of full price classical records. 

Thus we should consider first that what the Bargain Classics industry is 
seeking to do, and then investigate a little its success. Broadly, the re- 
quirements for any classical gramophone record are that it should be 
technically of good quality and made of adequate material, so that it will 
not easily wear out. It should also be well recorded. This means that the 
balance of the recording and its tone should be of high quality, and that 
there should be no extraneous surface noises when it is played. Further- 
more it should be honest to the original score, and not cut to suit the 
timing of the record. It should also be attractively presented with all 
relevant information about the performance accurately printed on the 
cover, and, if possible, with a helpful sleeve-note. But even if some or 
all of these requirements are lacking, a recording may still be worthwhile 
if it contains a truly fine performance. Thus two of the outstanding records 
I considered were the Music for Pleasure reissue of the 1938 recording of 
Puccini’s La Boheme from La Scala, Milan, with Gigli and Licia Albanese 
singing the principal roles; it sounded undeniably aged, but was nevertheless 
a brilliant and memorable performance. Likewise the same company’s 
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record of excerpts from Handel’s Messiah, with some young soloists and 
the Little Symphony Orchestra of London and Chorus conducted by the 
Canadian Arthur Davison, had a freshness and sincere spontaneity that 
were absent from many more prestigious issues. It was also true to the 
composer’s original score, and had cut out subsequent accretions. On the 
other hand, a well recorded Brahms symphony with top rank performers 
such as those on the Heliodor release of the 3rd Symphony, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Lorin Maazel, does not offer real 
value even at the ‘super bargain price’ of 14s. 6d. if it is a dull and un- 
imaginative performance making for turgid listening. A performance on 
record can rarely, if ever, hope to capture all the atmosphere and freshness 
of one in the Opera House or Concert Hall. But this is surely the ideal 
to which any recording must aspire, and the lack of such freshness and 
atmosphere is something for which even a very low price cannot hope to 
compensate. 

Bargain Classics to-day are available on about a dozen different labels, 
and range in price from 14s. 6d. to a little over £1 5s. Od. This compares 
with the £2 3s. 9d. which one must pay for a full price issue. Issues come 
increasingly in stereo recordings, and some manufacturers have, with 
varying degrees of success, electronically re-processed for stereo records 
which were originally made in mono in the pre-stereo days. Indeed this 
has occasionally had the unhappy effect of making a very fair mono 
recording sound less pleasing in stereo than it did when first issued. This 
was noticeable, for example, in RCA Victrola’s recent reissue of Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the great 
Berlioz exponent the late Charles Munch. One is to-day put off this fine 
1950s performance by the sheer imperfection of the reprocessed stereo 
sound. The recordings divide into three main groups:— Firstly, reissues 
of well known, standard repertory works, performed by top-ranking 
orchestras, conductors and soloists, which have already been in the full 
price recorded repertoire and may first have appeared up to 20 years ago. 
Secondly, new issues, again mainly of standard works, but with lesser 
known. performers, often, for example, having originally been recorded in 
Eastern Europe. Thirdly, original performances of much lesser known 
works, often by living composers, and performed in many cases by top- 
ranking musicians. Thus one may find string quartets by Charles Ives, 
Tippett and Shostakovitch in excellent performances on Pye Golden Guinea 
Collector Series, and Mandolin music by Hummel and Liszt’s rarely heard 
Missa Choralis on Saga, these latter at only 14s. 6d. This is, of course, 
on the basis that it has a hope of selling reasonably at the low price, and 
could never hope to at the full price of more than £2. One should also 
mention that EMI, whose budget as the country’s largest record manu- 
facturer unhappily could not stretch to sending us any records to consider, 
have at about 25s. a ‘Great Musicians’ and ‘Concert Classics’ series which 
provides interesting interpretations by the great performers of the pre- and 
just post-war era. Thus Dinu Lipatti, Benno Moiseiwitsch and even the 
legendary Rachmaninov may all be heard for less than 30s. Similarly EMI 
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have their ‘Baroque Library’ and Decca, who again could not spare us any 
records, have their ‘Turnabout’ series for rarely heard works of the baroque 
and rococo periods. 


In all I considered some 60 records attempting to make as representative 
a selection of to-day’s market as possible. This article deals with records 
from the following companies: — Pye, a subsidiary of ATV, who market 
their Marble Arch records at 14s. 6d. and the more specialised Golden 
Guinea Collector Series at 24s. 8d.; Saga who produce their issues at 
14s. 6d.; RCA, in fact a subsidiary of the Decca company, and whose 
Victrola series retail at 24s.; Music for Pleasure, an EMI offshoot in 
association with the publisher Paul Hamlyn, and whose records cost 
14s. 6d.; ‘Fontana, part of the Philips Company, whose Fontana Special 
sell at 14s. 6d.; finally Heliodor, the DGG cheap label again at 14s. 6d. 
The records can be divided into reissued and original recordings and will 
be considered under the headings of Opera and Choral, Orchestral, and 
Chamber, Vocal and Instrumental music. We also received from Marble 
Arch and Music for Pleasure some examples of light classical music which 
strictly are outside the scope of this article. 


I listened in- the opera section to Music for Pleasure’s reissue of the 
renowned 1938 La Scala, Milan recording of La Boheme with Beniamino 
Gigli and Licia Albanese, and conducted by Umberto Berrettoni. This 
comes on two records, MFP 2076/7, mono of course, and costs 29s. in all, 
if acceptably produced a true ‘super-bargain’ issue. It is in fact a delight. 
The recording is surprisingly spacious, clear and well balanced, and the 
orchestral playing under Berrettoni is masterly in its sensitivity and under- 
standing. The singing is of a very high order, unashamedly extrovert, 
and perhaps less subtle than nowadays, but for all that far more moving 
through its sheer virtuosity in the Act I duet of Gigli as Rodolfo and 
Albanese as Mimi than one is accustomed to hearing. This is a truly first 
rate reissue of an historic recording, and one which would be worth buying 
even at full price. I also heard the Fontana Special reissue of Mozart’s 
Die Entfuhrung Aus Dem Serail with Jutta Vulpius, Rosemarie Ronisch, 
Rolf Apreck, and the splendid Arnold Van Mill as Osmin, and the Dresden 
State Opera Company conducted by Otmar Suitner. This again on two discs 
SFL 14000-1 stereo at 29s. is another true bargain if well done. This issue 
also has quality, and although a 1950s recording reprocessed for stereo, 
is nevertheless clear and well balanced. The performance is crisp and has 
a care for the sentiment of this Mozart masterpiece as well as its humour. 
If Arnold Van Mill is outstanding in the role of Osmin, it is not because 
Jutta Vulpius as Constanze, Rosemarie Ronisch as Blonde, or Rolf Aprek 
as Belmonte are in any way inadequate. Van Mill in this part would shine 
in any company. This then is a most likeable and effective performance, 
and although perhaps lacking the sheer polish of a full price set, is well 
worth the 29s. it costs. There is unfortunately no libretto supplied either 
for this or La Boheme; would the inclusion of one really prove so costly? 
The third opera came from RCA Victrola and was their reissue of the 
1950s mono recording, now electronically reprocessed for stereo, of the 
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Berlioz Damnation of Faust with David Poleri, Suzanne Danco and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Chorus under Charles Munch, On 
VICS 6109 this costs £2 8s. Od. for the two records, and this, although 
impressively boxed and supplied with a full libretto in French and English, 
must face a more severe test of value. It is in fact altogether a problematical 
reissue. It is probably worth its price, but is hard to go further than that. 
The performance under Munch surprisingly lacks sparkle, and is neither as 
sensitive nor as impressive as ideally it might be. The soloists are adequate, 
but lack real character. It is disappointing that in this Berlioz centenary 
year no company should have seen fit to produce an original bargain issue 
of any of the big Berlioz choral works. So far as the Damnation of Faust is 
concerned we must now await Sadler’s Wells’ new production at the 
Coliseum in August, when Charles Mackerras will conduct the first 
professional operatic performance in this country since that at Covent 
Garden in 1933, and hope that a splendid new recording may follow. 


On the Choral side J listened to an interesting selection of works. There 
was a Fontana Special of the Brahms German Requiem with the Alto 
Rhapsody and Schicksalslied on SFL 14057/8, performed by Wilma Lipp, 
Franz Crass, Aafje Heynis, and the Vienna Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus under the experienced Wolfgang Sawallisch. This was a fine stereo 
recording and very well performed and presented, and at 29s. for the two 
records was another outstanding bargain. In contrast to this were two 
smaller scale recordings which offered equal pleasure. One of possibly 
the most standard repertory work of all, Handel’s Messiah, and the other 
of Liszt’s most impressive but rarely performed Missa Choralis. The 
Messiah on Music for Pleasure MFP 2108 in stereo is in fact an excerpts 
record, but is a remarkably fine recording of a live performance in Christ 
Church, Flood Street. It also has a most informative sleeve note, and is im 
every way a great success. It demonstrates as does the Liszt record, the 
good value to be obtained from a truly fresh and meaningful recording by 
rather less known performers. The Liszt Missa Choralis comes on Saga 
XID 5105 in excellent stereo at 14s. 6d., and is performed by the BBC 
Northern Singers with great verve, and Francis Jackson on the organ, 
and is consummately conducted by Gordon Thome. This is an example 
of a little known work being added to the recorded repertoire because of a 
bargain issue: would there were more of them. Saga have also produced 
another excellent choral record English Polyphonic Church Music on 
XID 5287, sung by the choir of Magdalen College, Oxford, directed by 
Bernard Rose. Here, for 14s. 6d., is an opportunity to hear works by Byrd, 
Tallis and Orlando Gibbons beautifully sung and recorded. Pye Golden 
Guinea had an interesting record of Songs of Court and Church by 
Monteverdi performed by various capable soloists with members of the 
Goldsborough Ensemble, which is a convincing performance of madrigals 
and church music moderately well recorded but with rather a lot of 
pre-echo. This is on GSGC1-4080 at 24s. 8d. There was also a less 
excitingly performed but worthwhile record of excerpts from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio from Pye Marble Arch on MAL 669 in mono at 
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14s. 6d. This is one of Marble Arch’s many German recordings and the 
soloists are accompanied by the Hamburg Symphony Orchestra under 
Friedrich Bihn. 


On the purely orchestral side there were, of course, the largest number of 
records to consider, and it would probably be true to say that virtually 
the whole standard symphonic repertoire is now available in at least one 
low price recording. This is less true of concerto records, and the piano in 
particular was surprisingly under-represented, at any rate in the records 
I was sent. This may perhaps arise from the difficulty of reproducing 
piano tone really well on a gramophone record. From the symphonic 
repertoire I heard an excellent recording of Beethoven’s Ist and 8th 
Symphonies performed by the Vienna Philharmonic under the great Pierre 
Monteux; consummately played, if just a shade light in interpretation, and 
warmly recorded; this RCA Victrola reissue on VICS 1148 in stereo 
deserved a strong recommendation. Music for Pleasure are reissuing all 
the Beethoven symphonies played by the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. The 5th Symphony may be rather 
extravagant in taking the whole of one 12in. record, but it is very well 
played in a straightforward, no nonsense manner and soundly recorded on 
MFP 2104. The Pastoral Symphony is given a steady, rather unpoetic 
performance by Franz Konwitschny and the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
on Marble Arch, MAL 811. This mono recording is rather thin and shrill 
and needs the treble cut right down, and there is no sleeve note at all, which 
is unhelpful to anybody coming fresh to Beethoven and lured on by the low 
price. This absence of sleeve notes and shrillness of tone seemed endemic 
to Marble Arch recordings, and is a pity for it spoils an otherwise useful 
series. There were sound, if unexciting, and adequately recorded issues 
from Fontana Special of the Dvorak New World Symphony and Brahms’ 
Ist Symphony, both being conducted by Antal Dorati, the Dvorak being 
played by the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, and the Brahms by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. These, both at 14s. 6d. are on SFL 14030 
and 14089 respectively. Brahms’ 3rd Symphony receives a fine, resonant 
recording, but unimaginative and perfunctory performance from Lorin 
Maazel and the Berlin Philharmonic on Heliodor 89779. There is the 
Tragic Overture as a fill-up, but this Heliodor record lacks the real quality 
of some of that company’s recordings of the RIAS Orchestra under their 
conductor, the late Ferenc Fricsay. An interesting record was Richard 
Strauss’s rarely heard Sinfonia Domestica reissued by RCA Victrola on 
VICS 1104. Sensitively played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Fritz Reiner and tolerably recorded, this is a worthwhile record for devotees 
of this composer’s work. It is to Victrola’s credit that this lesser known 
Strauss work should be made available at low price rather than yet another 
version of Don Juan or Till Eulenspiegel. Perhaps the most exciting 
symphonic record of all that I heard was Pye Golden Guinea’s of the 
Janacek Sinfonietta in their Collector Series on GSGC1-4004. In excellent 
stereo, this record offers superlative value at 24s, 8d., and has Charles 
Mackerras, a fine Janacek exponent, and the Pro Arte Orchestra in 
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tremendous form. There are also four of this composer’s Operatic Preludes, 
including that to Jenufa, very well performed on the reverse side. With a 
useful cover note thrown in, this issue met all my requirements, and can 
be strongly recommended at any price. 


I was sent two different recordings of Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, 
one from Saga on XID 5031 and two with the Hamburg Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Harry Newstone, and the other from Marble Arch on MAL 
669 (1 and 2), by the S.W. German Chamber Orchestra under Friedrich 
Tilegant. The Saga issue is much the superior both from the point of view 
of performance and recording (the price of both issues is the same), and 
again would be good value at full price so high is its general standard. 
Vivaldi’s Four Seasons were warmly played and recorded on Fontana 
Special SFL 14079 by Astorre Farrari and the Stuttgart Soloists under 
Marcel Couraud; and again this is a record bearing a scholarly cover note 
on the composer. In this field there were three other interesting issues, 
the most successful being called The Italian Baroque on Saga PAN 6008, 
and containing concerti by Vivaldi and Nardini and Marcello’s Oboe 
Concerto, all elegantly played by the Orchestra Camare Nardini conducted 
by Giorgio Etto, and very clearly recorded. A Marble Arch record entitled 
Trumpet Concert on MAL 819, containing concertos by Telemann, Vivaldi 
and Leopold Mozart, and the Trumpet Voluntary, wrongly ascribed here 
to Purcell, is hampered by the thin tone seemingly to be found on nearly 
all Marble Arch records, and by an inadequate cover which not only has 
no note, but is even bereft of the composers’ names. Haydn’s Trumpet 
Concerto coupled with Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik are to be found 
on Fontana Special SFL 14029, played by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under Baumgartner; this was a solid, if somewhat uninspiringly performed, 
issue. A better Marble Arch recording was MAL 818 containing three of 
Handel’s Organ Concerti played by Michael Schneider with the Hamburg 
Chamber Orchestra under Wilfred Boettcher. The performance was 
convincing and the recording above average, but again I was hampered by 
the absence of notes, or even details of the organ used. 


Only four major concerto records were sent for consideration, and none 
of these was wholly successful. From Marble Arch came Mozart’s A major 
Piano Concerto, K.488, with the D minor Fantasia and Rondo in D, and 
this was the most worthy of recommendation. The performance is by the 
young Christopher Eschenbach of four years ago, before his ascent to 
stardom, with the Hamburg Philharmonic under Wilhelm Bruckner- 
Ruggeberg, and is sensitively and convincingly done. The recording is 
better than this label’s norm, but is still unfortunately on the thin side, 
or this would be a very good record indeed; at any event it makes for 
good listening, being fresh and alive. Also from Marble Arch came two 
records which might have been fantastic value; unhappily neither the 
couplings of the Grieg and Schumann piano concertos, nor of the Brahms 
and Mendelssohn violin concertos—potentially an outright winner this— 
were at all successful. The piano concerti on MAL 810 were stolidly and 
unimaginatively played by Jakob Gimpel, indifferently accompanied by 
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the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, and again the sound was poor. The two 
violin concerti played by Bronislaw Gimpel, having an off day, on MAL 
809 also cannot be recommended. Companies should realise that sheer 
quantity, unless allied to at least basic quality, is simply not enough. 
Similarly a potentially interesting Music for Pleasure recording of the 
Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue and Concerto in F is again let down by 
indifferent piano and orchestral playing; a pity for otherwise at 14s. 6d. 
this could have been recommended. 


Orchestral suites, operatic overtures, ballet and programme music were 
well represented on bargain labels, and there were some worthwhile records. 
This is obviously a popular genre with the companies, and as a class 
produced the largest number of records to be considered in this article. 
This is perhaps surprising, for a disc containing several overtures, or 
assorted bits and pieces, does not, on the whole, seem to sell well in the 
shops. Marble Arch this time using English performers, have produced a 
fine reissue on MAL 683 of the Incidental Music of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream by Mendelssohn. This is authoritatively conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult and sensitively played by the London Philharmonic; and the recorded 
sound is of a much higher quality than in this company’s German issues. 
Golden Guinea Collector Series produced an interesting issue on GSGCI1- 
4015 entitled Jewish Prayers and containing, inter alia, Bruch’s Kol Nedrei 
and Ravel’s Kaddish, but the works are only moderately performed by 
the Haifa Symphony Orchestra under Sergiu Commissiona. From Heliodor 
came a useful recording of Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, coupled with the 
Bartok Divertimento for String Orchestra on 87984, well played by the 
Dresden Philharmonic and Leipzig Radio Chamber Orchestras respectively. 
These praiseworthy additions to the bargain repertoire are good examples of 
the high quality of some East European recordings. Heliodor’s 
Moussorgsky/Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition on 89669 with the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Igor Markevitch pales into obscurity beside the truly 
outstanding NBC Toscanini 1953 Carnegie Hall recording, now reissued in 
“doctored” stereo by Victrola on VICS 1189. This record also contains 
Toscanani’s stunning version of Dukas’ Apprenti Sorcier, which was by far 
the best of the three I heard. Indeed this record is very nearly worth 24s. 
merely to hear The Great Gate of Kiev on its own! Another notable issue 
is Leopold Stokowski’s view of Gustav Holst’s Planets Suite with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic on Music for Pleasure MFP 2014. An idiosyncratic 
performance certainly, but an enthralling one, and although in mono a very 
adequate and warm recorded sound. Music for Pleasure’s other American 
performance of English music does not come alive in the same way. 
The Elgar Enigma Variations and Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis receive only routine performances from the Pittsburgh 
Symphony under Steinberg, and are better recorded elsewhere. Victrola’s 
issue of the Bartok Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta coupled with 
his rarely heard Hungarian Sketches played by Fritz Reiner and the 
Chicago Symphony on VICS 1160 is in a different category however. For 
although the recording sounds a trifle dated this interesting record would 
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still be worth buying if it cost more than 24s, For the rest, there was an 
adequate Tchaikovsky Ballet selection in a 2 Record Set, MAL 604, and 
a fine 2 Record Set in stereo MST 22 of operatic overtures well played 
by the Halle and Pro Arte Orchestras under Barbirolli and Mackerras, 
with some good Wagner. Both these sets come from Marble Arch. 


Chamber, Instrumental and Vocal music was almost certainly the most 
interesting group to consider, with many ‘‘winners’” supplied. The range 
too was far wider in this group than elsewhere, and indeed, as stated 
earlier, the low price here undoubtedly serves to broaden the recorded 
repertoire. The vocal side contained perhaps the most outstanding record 
of all that I received: Saga’s Janet Baker recital of Lieder by Schumann, 
Schubert and Brahms, on XID 5277 including, which in itself is unusual for 
a Leider recital disc, the whole of Schumann’s Song Cycle ‘Frauenliebe und 
Leben’, This record not only shows what a superlative artist Miss Baker 
is; but in fact it makes me wonder why it should ever be necessary to pay 
over £2 for a record when such sheer quality may be bought for 14s. 6d. 
Saga are particularly strong in this field, and their Recital of English Songs 
by John Shirley-Quirk, containing three fine songs by E. J. Moeran, 
Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ and songs by Purcell and others, on 
XID 5260 is so atmospheric a performance and recording that it affords 
the pleasure of a good live recital in the Queen Elizabeth Hall. Saga triumph 
again with all six of Bartok’s String Quartets, magnificently played by the 
Fine Arts Quartet with abundant understanding as well as nearly flawless 
technique on XID 5203-5 meaning that these three records cost in all 
3d. less than one fully priced one; amazing value! Saga also have the 
incomparable Nicanor Zabaleta demonstrating his mastery of the harp in a 
glorious recital on XID 5298. They have also issued a fascinating and 
delightful decord of mandolin music by Hummel and Beethoven played by 
Hugo D’Alton with John Beckett on the fortepiano on PAN 6200, and a 
useful recording of Rameau’s Pieces de Clavecin en Concerts with the 
Bernicia Ensemble on PAN 6125. All these issues, it should be added, 
as well as being very well recorded in stereo, have useful and scholarly 
sleeve notes accompanying them. It is quite clear that the Saga Company 
are doing great service to serious music by these excellent issues. The 
Golden Guinea Collector Series, although at 24s. 8d. per record rather 
more expensive, is also enterprising in this field; and their recordings of 
Michael Tippett’s 1st and 3rd String Quartets by the Fidelio Quartet on 
GSGC1-4079, and of Ives’ Ist Quartet ‘The Revival Service’, and 
Shostakovitch’s 10th and latest Quartet by the English Amici Quartet on 
GSGC1-4104, are both first class issues from the point of view of perform- 
ance and recording, and are extremely useful additions to the recorded 
repertoire, excellenty presented with useful notes. Music for Pleasure’s 
Classical Guitar Recital by Mario Parodi on MFP 2094 is not in the same 
league—most of the pieces are piano transcriptions and the playing is 
better suited to ‘flamenco’. 

It is abundantly clear from this survey that there is a great deal more 
to the Bargain Classics record industry than the mere re-issuing of the 
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standard concert repertoire in superannuated recordings on cheap labels. 
This may have been how it set out, but the plant has blossomed considerably 
in the past decade. Indeed what is really interesting to discover is that the 
most successful records sent for consideration almost invariably fell into 
one of three categories: either performances of standard works by so far 
relatively unknown musicians, or of little known works performed by top 
flight musicians already well known, or finally of truly historic recordings 
by the great names of the past, and now reissued for our admiration and, 
perhaps, nostalgia. There is clearly a market for the standard orchestral 
repertoire in satisfactory performances at competitive prices; the ‘blind’ 
buyer of classical records does exist, and should be catered for. There is 
also indisputably a lively market for recordings of lesser known, more 
esoteric, works. If these can be obtained in first class performances and 
recordings at prices as low as 14s. 6d. per record, then the serious music 
lover owes a true debt to some of the record companies. This has been 
a heartening survey to conduct, for the Bargain Classics industry, unlike 
some one could name, is so clearly making it its business to move with the 
times, and to encourage the music lover. Long may it continue. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
OPERA 


(M) Puccini. ‘La Boheme’ (Complete, 1938 recording); Gigli, Albanese, La Scala, 
Milan, Berrettoni. Music for Pleasure MFP 2076/7, £1 9s. 0d. 

(S) Mozart. ‘Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail’ (Complete); Vidpius, Ronisch, Aprek, 
Van Mill, Dresden Staatsoper, Suttner. Fontana Special SFL 14000/1, £1 9s. Od. 

(S) Berlioz, The Damnation of Faust (Complete); Danco, Poleri, Boston S.O. and 
Chorus, Munch. RCA Victrola VICS 6109 (1 & 2), £2 8s. Od. 


CHORAL 

(S) Handel. The Messiah (Excerpts); Soloists, Little S.O. of London, Davison. Music 
for Pleasure MFP 2108, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Brahms. German Requiem, Alto Rhapsody, Schickalslied. Lipp, Crass, Heynis, 
Vienna S.O., Sawallisch. Fontana Special SFL 14057 /8, £1 9s. Od. 

(S) Liszt, Missa Choralis. BBC Northern Singers, Thorne. Saga XID 5105, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Monteverdi, Songs of Court and Church, Bower, Norrington, Shaw, Goidsborough 
Ensemble. Golden Guinea Collector Series, GSGC1-4080, £1 4s. 8d. 

(S) English Polyphonic Church Music. Magdalen College, Oxford, Rose. Saga XID 
5287, 14s. 6d, 


ORCHESTRAL 

(M) J. S. Bach. Brandenburg Concertos 1-6. Hamburg Chamber Orchestra, Newstone. 
Saga XID 5031/2, 14s. 6d. each. 

(S) Bartok. Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta/Hungarian Sketches. Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Reiner. RCA Victrola, VICS 1160, £1 4s. Od. 

(S) Beethoven. Symphony No. 5. Pittsburgh S.O., Stemberg. Music for Pleasure 
MFP 2104, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Beethoven. Symphonies 1 and 8. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Monteux. RCA 
Victrola VICS 1148, £1 4s. Od. 

(S) Brahms. Symphony No, 1. London Symphony Orchestra, Dorati. Fontana Special 
SFL 14080, 14s. 6d. 

(M) Handel. Organ Concertos 1, 4 and 10. Schneider, Hamburg Chamber Orchestra, 
Boettcher. Marble Arch, MAL 818, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Hindemith. Mathis der Maler/ Bartok. Divertimento for String Orchestra. Dresden 
P.O., Bongartz/Leipzig R.Ch.O., Kegel. Heliodor, 89784, 14s. 6d. 
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(M) Holst. The Pianets Suite. Los Angeles P.O., Stokowski. Music for Pleasure MFP 
2014, 148. 6d. 

(S) Janacek. Sinfonietta/4 Operatic Preludes. Pro Arte Orchestra, Mackerras. Golden 
Guinea Collector Series GSCG1-4004, £1 46. 8d. 

(S) Moussorgsky/ Ravel. Pictures at an Exhibition} Dukas. L’Apprenti Sorcier. N.B-C. 
S.O., Toscanini. RCA Victrola VICS 1189, £1 4s. Od. 

(M) Mozart. Piano Concerto in A, K.488/Fantasia in D Minor, Rondo in D. Eschen- 
bach, Hamburg P.O., Bruckner-Ruggeberg. Marble Arch MAL 713, 14s. 6d. 

(S) R. Strauss. Sinfonia Domestica. Chicago S.O., Reiner, RCA Victrola VICS 1104, 
£1 4s. Od. 

(S) Vivaldi. Four Seasons. Ferrari, Stuttgart Soloists, Oouraud. Fontana Special SFL 
14079, 14a. 6d. 

(S) Vivaldi. Concerto Grosso/Concerto alla Rustica/Nardini. Violin Concerto/ 
Marcello. Oboe Concerto. Orchestra da Camera Nardini, Etto, Saga, PAN 6008, 
146. 6d. 

(S) Jewish Prayers, Bruch, Partos, Milhaud, Ravel. Haifa S.O., Commissiona. Golden 
Guinea Collector Series, GSGC1-4015, £1 4s. 8d. 


CHAMBER, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

(S) Bartok. String Quartets 1-6, Fine Arts Quartet, Saga XID 5203/4/5, 14s. 6d. each. 

(S) Beethoven/Hummel. Mandolin Music. D’Alton, Beckett, Saga PAN 6200, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Ives. String Quartet No. 1/Shostakovitch, String Quartet No. 10. Amici Quartet. 
Golden Guinea Collector Series, GSGC1-4104, £1 4s. 8d. 

(S) Rameau. Pieces de Clavecin en Concerts, Bernicia Ensemble. Saga PAN 6215, 
14s. 6d. 

(S) Nicanor Zabaleta. Harp Recital. Saga XID 5298, 14s. 6d. 

(S) Janet Baker. Recital of Songs by Schumann, Schubert and Brahms. M. Isepp, 
piano. Saga XID 5277, 14s. 6d. 

(©) John Shirley-Quirk. Recital of English Songs. Saga XID 5260, 14s. 6d. 

(S)}—Stereo. (M)}—Mono. 
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MR. GRAVES’S SEA-CHEST 
The Crane Bag and Other Disputed Subjects. Robert Graves. Cassell. 42s. 


In the Foreword to his new prose collection, The Crane Bag, Mr. Robert 
Graves reveals that the twenty-eight items had accumulated in a sea-chest next 
to his work-table since Messrs. Cassell published a similar collection in 1958. 
The first piece, which gives the book its title, is a brief and compact discussion 
of cranes and the part they play in Celtic and Greek mythology. In eight pages 
the author enjoys himself hugely, unfolding the Irish legend that a bag belong- 
ing to Manannan God of the Sea had been fashioned from the skin of a woman 
magically transformed into a crane, and if the reader is none the wiser he has 
been vastly entertained. 

A luminous assortment of book reviews, articles, statements, talks and 
addresses demonstrates the range of Mr. Graves’s compulsive curiosity, 
scholarship, intellectual skill and (for want of a better word) magic. We learn 
about the language of monsters, mythical and verifiable, and pause to 
conjecture whether or not we inherit dream-memories of beasts that once 
roamed the earth. We pass on to ‘Two Studies in Scientific Atheism’, prompted 
by books by Professor Bertrand Russell and Professor Julian Huxley, and are 
not surprised by several disagreements Mr. Graves has with them. He describes, 
for instance, Lord Russell’s phrase ‘the petty planet on which our bodies 
impotently crawi’, as a slavish one borrowed from the evangelical pulpit; and 
then, contesting his claim made in 1925 that free-thinkers have been the most 
powerful advocates of the ‘merciful innovation’ of birth-control, accuses him 
of disingenuously omitting mention of the pioneer work of Dr. Marie Stopes 
and her husband Sir A. V. Roe, ‘this very religious couple’, who were so 
successful in setting up clinics in working-class districts at their own expense 
that, by 1930, ‘Russell began to worry about the decline in the birthrate’. 
Equally, Professor Huxley receives his share of quips and thwacks: Graves 
notes his advocacy of naturalistic religion ; and, commenting that both he and 
Professor Russell ‘now believe Apollo capable not only of superseding the 
senile Christian God, but of initiating a new Golden Age of perfect naturalistic 
freedom’, asks, ‘Will even their fellow-scientists agree with them?’ Finally, 
with a true Majorcan flourish, he dismisses the two men as ‘Queen Elizabeth 
I’s Protestant atheists’, 

It was inevitable that Professor Graves should enter the controversy regarding 
‘The New English Bible’. He quotes the memorable opening words of the 
King James Bible version of the Sermon on the Mount, and then ‘what the 
panels offer in exchange’ for that haunting introduction. Giving the text of 
the ‘new’ version he comments: ‘Any efficient sub-editor would have reduced its 
length by a whole line, striking out five “he’s” and making it clear that Jesus 
did not escape up a hill in order to address the disciples in private, but took his 
seat on a convenient hillock and preached thence to a crowd. As the passage 
stands, them refers only to the disciples.’ Similar devastating criticism is 
offered regarding the ‘new’ substitutes for the King James versions of the 
First Epistle General of John Ch. 1 and Luke V 12-14. 

Other items in The Crane Bag include one on poltergeists, with a deft re- 
telling of a notorious seventeenth-century case and trial in a parish near 
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Kirkcudbright, There 1s a discussion of an American attempt to identify the 
lost continent of Atlantis with the destruction (about 1500 BC) of the Minoan 
Empire based on Crete, by the Thera eruption—a fascinating examination of 
legends and archaeological lore, and whetting the reader’s curiosity with a 
reference to Solon (seventh century BC) and his epic poem about Atlantis 
(no longer extant but the story used by Plato two centuries later). One of the 
most attractive chapters is the text of a talk Mr. Graves gave in Tel Aviv ten 
years ago. It traces the historical relationship of the Jewish people to the rest 
of mankind and ends with the affirmation that ‘Israel was the first nation to 
make brotherly love and mercy head the list of moral virtues’. 

In ‘Forgotten Loyalists’ the sea-chest gives a piquant account of the American 
rebellion of 1776, by the thirteen colonies against Parliament,—‘no less a Civil 
War than the 1861 rebellion, by the Southern States against Congress’. Mr. 
Graves uses the device of addressing a representative loyalist, ‘a citizen of a 
small township lying some twenty miles from Boston’. Simply and vividly he 
recounts events leading up to the rebellion, e.g. the passing of the Stamp Act 
by the English Parliament in 1765 to cover the costs of American defence: a 
small matter, ‘a mere quarter-dollar a year per head’: but an irritant which 
festered and developed into insurrection and civil war. It is a tale of mistakes 
and misadventures, with final disaster that convinces King George ‘that 
victory in America can be bought at too dear a price’. Mr. Graves’s imaginary 
loyalist hears that peace is signed. “The United States becomes a sovereign 
nation, and you have lost all. You tear the facings from your English uniform 
and weep.’ 

Something more than a tilt at Mr. Rex Warner’s handling of history in his 
novel ‘The Young Caesar’ is seen in the piece entitled ‘The Pirates Who 
Captured Caesar’, Mr. Graves is happier there than in his chapter on Blake’s 
celebrated poem ‘The Tyger’, which, we remember, he re-wrote for a television 
programme in which a number of very intelligent schoolchildren figured. The 
poem has a mysterious and magical appeal which will continue so long as our 
language lasts, and no amount of grammatical analysis and conjecture of 
Blake’s schizophrenic mind will ever displace it. 

It will be recalled that some months back Mr. Graves and a Mr. Omar Ali 
Shah issued a ‘new’ translation of the ‘Rubaryat of Omar Khayyam’. Now, in 
Chapter 27 of his ‘Crane Bag’ the senior partner discusses their venture and 
joins issue with their critics. We do not wish to enter the controversy, except 
to suggest that it would be well if the ‘Jan Fishan Khan’ manuscript, stated to 
have been presented to Mr. Omar Ali Shah’s family by a contemporary Sultan 
in AD 1153, could now be produced for the inspection of a properly accredited 
panel of Persian and Arabic scholars. 

All in all, this Gravesian miscellany is so richly diversified in fact, argument, 
instruction and entertainment that it can be enthusiastically recommended to all 
who love good prose and cultured disputation. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SIX SAVAGE COMEDIES 


The Madman and the Nun and Other Plays. Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Daniel C. Gerould and C.S. Durer. University of Washington 
Press. 119s. 

Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz—or Witkacy as he named himself—was born in 

Warsaw in 1885. In his native Poland he was a playwright, novelist, philosopher 

and painter of some distinction. He was a strange man—a ‘Renaissance Man’. 
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He made his living by painting portraits, and intermittently experimented to 
discover the effects of various drugs on his painting. His ‘narcosyntheses’ were 
strange, too. He killed himself in September 1939, shortly after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. He took sleeping pills in a forest, woke up and cut his wrists 
with a razor. His last words, spoken in Russian, were, ‘I won’t go on living as 
less than myself’. But before his premature death at the age of fifty-four, he had 
established himself as the major Polish dramatist of his time. 

His plays, ‘comedies with corpses’ he called them, created a theatre of the absurd 
twenty years before Beckett, Ionesco and Genet. They are set in an international 
world of insanity, ‘where duchesses and policemen, gangsters and surrealist 
painters, psychiatrists and locomotive engineers wander in and out, kill one an- 
other, and carry on philosophical conversations at the same time’. Out of the 
chaos, the ‘nothingness’, Witkacy distilled a poetic order and evolved a con- 
spicuously original method of treating of revolution, political and scientific totali- 
tarianism, and the collapse of our mechanised world. 

Professor Gerould and Mr. Durer have here translated six of these savage 
comedies. The first, The Madman and the Nun, portrays the world as a prison- 
lunatic asylum presided over by figures representative of science and religion. 
The denouement is the liberation of the prisoners from the bars of morality and 
the locks and bolts of biology and physics. The Water Hen portrays the world of 
international finance, sex, art and politics, and its final explosion as four elderly 
gentlemen sit playing cards by the red glare of the bombs. The Crazy Locomotive 
parodies the worship of the machine, of futurism, and of the cinema, which in 
1923 when this play was written was still a stripling. The Mother is both a parody 
and an extension of Ibsen and Strindberg, as well as a capsule history of modern 
drama. It was produced in 1924. They is concerned with the crushing of the individual 
and the annihilation of art by a mechanised totalitarian society. The sixth and last 
play, The Shoemakers, (1931-34), employs the whole gamut of what Witkacy 
conceived to be appropriate treatments—-philosophical tirades, invented obscenities 
and ironic parodies—for the presentation, m a terrifying orgy of lust, madness 
and cruelty, of the ultimate hysterical disintegration of Western civilisation. 

Taken as a whole, the plays are fantasias on the theme of self-destruction, and 
in the end Witkacy did indeed destroy himself. As the authors of this most important 
pioneering (so far as the English-speaking world is concerned) book succinctly 
express it, ‘He lost—at least at first, in one dimension’. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


GERMAN PLAYS SINCE THE WAR 


Postwar German Theatre. An Anthology of Plays. Edited and translated by 
Michael Benedikt and George E. Wellwarth. Macmillan. 45s. 


Artistically, the playhouses of the Germany of 1933-1945 were deadhouses. 
The iron heel of the Nazi jackboot had crushed out all creative drama. The 
only scripts produced were those produced to order—the order of the 
Ministry of Propaganda. And when dramatic form and content are dictated 
by the expediency of the politico-social situation the end-product is likely to 
be of scant merit. In Postwar German Theatre, the first anthology of its kind, 
Michael Benedikt and Professor George E. Wellwarth have collected together 
the complete texts in English of eleven plays, the work of ten playwrights, 
covering the years 1943 to 1962, and have provided us with the opportunity 
to assess exactly what has been going on in the German theatre in the last 
twenty years. 

The earliest of the plays, Georg Kaiser’s The Raft of the Medusa (1943) 
has been included principally in order to provide a link between the pre-war 
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German drama and that which has been more or less directly inspired by the 
catastrophe of the Second World War, it differs from the rest in that it seeks to 
understand and explain rather than to castigate. 

The drama that ‘sprang from the pulverised rubble of Germany’s total defeat 
in 1945, is a drama of criticism, of vituperation, of guilt’. Wolfgang Borchert’s 
The Outsider, for example, is pure Expressionism—it expresses cosmic 
disgust, the disillusionment with the system, the outrage which accompanied a 
return to a Fatherland that had become a Père Ubu Land—‘Nous n'avons point 
tout démoli si nous ne démolissons même les ruines?” 

With Germanic thoroughness, dedication, the ruins were razed, prosperity re- 
built, and with the refurbishing went the awful complacency of the hand- 
washing ritual—the repressing of all consciousness of guilt, or its transference 
to the dead. Erwin Sylvanus’ Dr. Korczak and the Children (1957) set out to 
pulverise the complacency. And while he and Borchert confronted the refined 
bestiality of World War Two directly—others such as Wolfgang Hildesheimer 
(in Nightpiece (1962)) and Friedrich Durrenmatt (in Incident at Twilight 
(1959) ) stigmatised it obliquely. The tendency was a clear and radical rejection 
of the past—in terms of social criticism, moral criticism, and a thin veneer of 
scathing comedy, through the cracks of which a black body of guilt is plainly 
visible. More recently, under the guise of technical experimentation—possible 
only in a politically permissive climate—has come a withdrawal from reality. 
Max Frisch’s The Great Fury of Philip Hotz (1958) discovers that the only 
escape is in imagination; Tankred Dorst's Freedom For Clemens (1961) 
underlines the identity of imagination with freedom, echoing the significance 
of Peter Weiss’ The Tower (1948}—the tower is ‘not only the past, not only 
all tradition, but the world of the womb from which every human freedom 
that exists is basically a departure’. 

There are departures, too, from the reality of the guilt of the past. Carlo 
Laszlo’s two playlets, Let's Eat Hair! (1956) and The Chinese Icebox (1956), 
are highly experimental withdrawals, expressing Dada-like disgust with 
tradition of any sort—and so is Günter Grass’ Rocking Back and Forth (1960) 
which seems to be concerned with the encroachment of materialism upon the 
life of the artist. 

The result of all this is ‘a drama which ts liberal, humanistic, and no longer 
characteristically national’. It is good European drama of remarkable range 
and depth which can speak to audiences all over the world, but the murmuring 
of the surrealistic stream does not altogether drown, for the sensitive ear, the 
expressionistic protest of Borchert which still sounds, though ever fainter, 
in the current. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


HART CRANE 
The Broken Arc: a Study of Hart Crane. R. W. Butterfield. Oliver and Boyd. 75s. 


Following hard upon Brom Weber’s edition of the Complete Poems (as recently 
reviewed), Mr. Butterfield’s study almost satisfies curiosity about the life of Hart 
Crane, and totally achieves a temperate and brilliantly understanding interpre- 
tation of the poems. This is no mean task, because Hart Crane (1899-1932) is 
comparable in difficulty with Eliot—‘a kind of elder brother with whom Crane 
shared many cultural attitudes, but against whose prevailing pessimism he was in 
a state of continual, and finally ineffectual rebellion’. 

Mr. Butterfield’s analysis of the pathoplastic elements which moulded the 
poete maudit is particularly perceptive. A deprived childhood arising from his 
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parents’ marital disharmony led to a ‘sense of dislocation and severance’ in the 
macrocosm; Oedipal idealisation of his fretful and possessive mother stimulated a 
longing for the unobtainable; Christian Science, also emanating from his mother, 
encouraged an idealism which denied matter; an incomplete education to the age 
of sixteen, after which the poet said disarmingly, ‘I am pursuing the old course of 
self-culture with reading, etc.” may, debatably, have been responsible for the 
expeeted deficiencies of discrimination and stamina; and, finally, spasmodic and 
uncongenial unemployment caused disenchantment about the state of mankind, 
and an unsuccessful zeal to transcend and withdraw from it. 

From these elements, the root and progress of Hart Crane’s depression, Casement- 
like homosexuality, and severe alcoholism with actual delirium tremens are clearly 
indicated by Mr. Butterfield. After a failure at a heterosexual relationship, he 
drowned (literally) in the magnetic sea, which had always attracted him— 

‘Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me.’ 
Mr. Butterfield shows well, however, that Hart Crane was not a kind of late, Poe- 
ridden Decadent, nor yet a rigid, card-carrying Imagist, but rather a profoundly 
philosophical poet, frequently concerned more with the larger issues of the direction 
of the contemporary New World, strident with aeroplanes, Ford cars and jazz 
rhythms. He rails, in Laurentian tones, ‘There is no standard of values in the 
modern world—it’s mostly slop, priggishness, and sentimentality’. He was deeply 
influenced by Platonic, Nietzechean, Ouspenskian and Blakeian thought, and he 
found Whitman irresistible. 

And yet his greatest impact is as a superb lyric poet, remarkable even at an 
experimental time for the originality of his symbolism, the freshness of his imagery, 
the richness of his vocabulary, and his masterly variations on the blank verse line. 
In one of the by no means trivial footnotes we learn, with fascination that Hart Crane 
admired the work of I. A. Richards, and his pronouncements on the nature of 
poetry are remarkably analagous; compare Crane’s ‘The entire construction of the 
poem is raised on the organic principle of a “logic of metaphor”, which antedates 
our so-called pure logic’ with Richards’ ‘For emotive purposes logical arrangement 
is not necessary’. 

Here is the kind of explorative synthesis which makes this book a model of 
appreciation and understanding. 

MOoLLy TEBS 


THE IMPACT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ON EDUCATION 


Education and the French Revolution. H. C. Barnard. Cambridge University Press 
45s. 

The period comprising the French Revolution is shown by Professor Barnard as 
demarcating modern educational thought in Western Europe from its antecedents. 
He traces, in detail, the changes in thought, practice and organisation from the 
immediately pre-Revolutionary period to the system of national education estab- 
lished during Napoleon’s rule. 

As Chaptal’s report of 1800 to the Council of State made clear, public instruction 
under the Ancien Regime needed reform since it was a system that was overmuch 
subject to the power of the Crown and the Church, although its methods were 
admirable and effective. 

Thinkers and legislators, commissioners and rulers all faced the problems of 
trying to create a new system of education appropriate to the needs of Republican 
France. Rapid changes in policy and provision reflected the differing concepts held 
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concerning the function of education, while opinion was divided on the matters 
of indoctrination and the cultivation of independent, critical thought. Not only 
were aims debated but means were difficult to decide for a country so much at war. 
Money was short and through its destruction of institutions of the Ancien Regime 
the Revolution in France deprived itself of qualified and experienced teachers. 
In some places schools which should have been in operation were non-existent 
since the congregations had been expelled from France and teachers were required 
to hold a state licence. 

The highly centralised educational system with a complex organisation, established 
by a series of decrees from 1802 to 1811 under Napoleon’s rule, was largely based 
in the theories of such men as Rolland, Condorcet and Talleyrand. That the attempt 
to reform failed at a practical level did not prevent its great influence abroad 
through the theoretical principles upon which it was founded. Guiding rules 
of the seculartsation of schools, free public instruction and compulsory education 
without distinction between the sexes formed its basis. 

Notable during this period of destruction was the preservation of two important 
institutions of the Ancien Regime, the College de France and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. At the same time the outstanding educational achievement was the 
creation of the National Institute of the Sciences and the Arts. 

Professor Barnard clearly shows that, while no immediate causal relationship 
can be established between French educational thought and that of other countries 
concerned with similar problems of setting up national systems of education 
based on sound elementary instruction, the activity of foreign thinkers increased 
during this period. In tackling the problem of the extent of the State’s responsibility 
to provide, and its right to control, education thinkers and planners of the Revol- 
ution profoundly affected thought abroad, especially in the United States of 
America. 

Despite their exclusion from the final scheme of government and educational 
administration adopted under Napoleon, it is interesting that some proposals 
contained plans for parental involvement in managing primary schools and helping 
to appoint teachers on account of the close community of interests that was seen, 
necessarily, to exist between home and school. 

Evidently, subsequent educational development owed much to the ferment of 
thought engendered in the immediate pre- and post-Revolutionary period in 
France, MARGARET ROGERS 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
An Introduction to Logic: The Criticism of Arguments. Peter Alexander. Allen and 

Unwin. 60s. 

Most undergraduates without specialised mathematical training find their 
first year’s course in formal logic extremely difficult. Such courses are traditionally 
divided into philosophical appraisal of logical systems on the one hand, and the 
acquiring of technical competence in those systems on the other. The student fresh 
from the sixth form is thus left to grapple with Truth Tables at the same time as 
trying to see how and why Russell and Whitehead have improved on Aristotle. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that many conclude that the effort is not werth 
the reward, and hurriedly switch to Liberal Arts or Sociology. 

Into this stifling atmosphere Peter Alexander’s new textbook comes likea breath 
of fresh air. He has produced a comprehensive introduction to the subject which 
is not only clear and well-balanced but also stimulating. The book opens by ex- 
plaining tke connection between everyday reasoning processes and symbolic 
logic and expands into an excellent exposition of propositional calculus and 
predicate-calculus. 
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The student is thus able to see that C.N.F. reductions and the discussion about 
the existential implications of the classical syllogism are not so far apart as might 
hitherto have appeared. It is a pity, therefore, that the author has not incorporated 
into this ‘More comprehensive than most introductory textbooks’ a number of 
exercises for the examination-student. As these will undoubtedly feature in end 
of term examinations, he will have to supplement his library. Another less than 
helpful feature is the generality of the footnotes. For instance we are referred for 
an expansion of the argument in the main text to The Structure of Language edited 
by J. A. Fodder and J. J. Katz. Would it be too much to ask for the precise refer- 
ences in this work? But this is a criticism of detail and ought not to discourage 
those looking for a more helpful and intelligent way of presenting what is after all 
a fascinating subject. 

MALCOLM BISHOP 


WHEN MOUNT PELEE BLEW ITS TOP 
The Day Their World Ended. Gordon Thomas and Max Morgan-Witts. Souvenir 

Press. 35s. 

An irony of many of the world’s disasters is that they need never have happened. 
This applies to the loss of nearly 30,000 lives, leaving only two survivors, when on 
May 8, 1902, Mt. Pelee on Martinique blew its top, blotting out the town of St. 
Pierre in a ball of fire. It was a tragedy only rivalled in recent times by the Krakatoa 
eruption in the Sunda Straits between Java and Sumatra in 1883 which killed more 
than 36,000 people. 

True, Pelee, this ‘dormant time bomb’, had been quiescent for 51 years. But for 
two or three weeks preliminary eruptions had given warning. The volcano rumbled 
and belched smoke and flame, covering town and countryside with ash fallout, 
trapping some workers in cane fields in a stream of lava. These warnings were 
disregarded. The people, though alarmed, watched these early eruptions as they 
might a firework display. The editor of their local journal even wrote of the ‘gran- 
diose spectacle’. A village mayor expressed the view that the ash fallout would 
‘add fertility to the soil’. When the Governor appointed a Commission of Enquiry 
it concluded that there was no cause for alarm. Evasive action that should at once 
have been taken was negatived by wishful thinking. 

The authors give a graphic account of the final cataclysm which turned day into 
night, obliterated the whole town, set ships in the harbour aflame, and incinerated 
the trapped or fleeing populance in eight square miles of destruction. 

‘In one house’, we read, ‘a woman rolled in agony in a corner of a bedroom, 
her flesh burned and “hanging in places from the bone”. The steam had gouged 
out both eyes, and the boiling mud had skinned a leg down to the bone’. In house 
after house ‘the occupant’s flesh was as if baked and steamed, raw masses appearing 
where there was no longer skin’. The sole survivors were a cobbler who had taken 
refuge in his cellar, a man awaiting execution, trapped in the condemned cell of the 
local prison for three days, then dug out, 

The authors, who both work in radio and TV, have adapted ‘documentary’ 
technique to the narrative, viewing the impending tragedy through the lives of some 
of the victims in the days and hours beforehand; the climax through the testimony of 
eye-witnesses on adjacent hills, seamen on ships in the harbour, and the two survi- 
vors. The result is vivid reportage that has no pretensions to literature but brings 
every aspect of the disaster home to the reader as if he were an actual onlooker. 
How much of the individual detail is partly conjectural we do not know. As a 


story it makes compulsive reading. 
Trevor ALLEN 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Tumbled House: The Congo at Inde- 
pendence (Oxford University Press, 30s.). 
This is an important book by a dis- 
tinguished British diplomat, Sir Ian 
Scott, now retired. He served in the 
Congo, first as Consul-General from 
January 1960 until Independence on the 
30th June, 1960, and thereafter until 
the end of July 1961 as Ambassador to 
the Congo. As such he was at the heart 
of events, and his account is detailed, 
vivid and at times dramatic. His 
opinions are now forthrightly expressed. 
He confesses bias. ‘I was biased—in 
favour of the Congolese and against all 
those who sought to impose what they 
wanted on the Congo, whether this was 
Belgium before and immediately after 
Independence, the UN and its agents, 
or the representatives of a variety of 
dictator regimes (black, white and 
brown).’ He attributes the sudden over- 
whelming demand for independence 
mainly to three factors. First, there was de 
Gaulle’s declaration at Brazzaville in 
1958; second, the Brussels World Fair 
of 1958 created great Congolese resent- 
ment; third, the All-African Peoples 
Conference in December 1958 at Accra 
inspired Lumumba to become a great 
freedom fighter. In spite of his tremen- 
dous persuasive powers in opposition 
after Independence Lumumba was in- 
competent in government. The ‘formid- 
able problems’ he faced in the end 
‘overwhelmed him because he lacked 
the capacity to deal with them’. He was 
also ‘ruthless and callous about human 
suffering’. His downfall was due to his 
fellow countrymen who ‘step by step 
turned away from the path along which 
he was leading them’. Sir Ian is highly 
critical of the United Nations. He 
writes of ‘the chaotic ineffectiveness of 
the UN organisation’ in the Congo, and 
the pressures from the Afro-Asian bloc. 
He concludes: ‘it was the refusal of the 
UN to accept the limitation of their 
own role which led to the growing 
friction with the Congolese, and ulti- 


mately to the unlamented final departure 
of the UN forces from the Congo’. 


The Biafra Story (Penguin Books. 
6s.). In this Penguin Special, the Biafra 
case is presented forcibly and subject- 
ively by an able journalist, Frederick 
Forsyth, who has reported much of the 
war from the Biafran side. His first 
point is that Nigeria ‘was formed by 
Britain out of irreconcilable peoples’ and 
that after independence the tribal 
differences became accentuated and 
led to the explosion. The immediate | 
causes of the war were the atrocities 
committed against the Ibos in 1966 and 
the failure, probably the inability, of 
General Gowon to honour the Aburi 
agreement in January 1967 which would 
at Jeast, for a time, have kept the North 
and East apart and permitted a peaceful 
solution. Mr. Forsyth claims that until 
almost the last it was the Ibos in the 
East who wanted to preserve a united 
Nigeria, while the North wanted to 
secede. The latter changed and sought 
instead to dominate the whole Feder- 
ation. The author indicts the mili- 
tary clique which runs the Nigerian 
government and perhaps naturally in 
the circumstances castigates the official 
British policy supporting the Nigerians. 
Mr. Forsyth looks to a cease fire to be 
followed by a plebiscite supervised 
by a Protecting Power. 


Warplanes of the First World War; 
Volume 3, Fighters (Macdonald. 15s.). 
This volume by Mr. J. M. Bruce 
covers ‘the full span of British fighting 
aircraft of the war, from the Vickers 
F.B.5 of 1914 to the Sopwith Snark and 
Snapper conceived in 1918’. It includes 
the remarkable Wight quadraplane which 
had a short flying record in 1917. Each 
plane has a separate entry giving an 
account of its development, character- 
istics and general specifications. In addi- 
tion, each entry is accompanied by photo- 
graphs, and in many cases general 
arrangement drawings as well. 
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5 AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY 
Anglicans and Methodists in England propose a first step 
by F. A. Gillion 


ERGERS, whether inspired by high principle or by low cunning, 

may be said to be the order of the day; and the question of union 

among the Christian denominations has been exercising the mind 
of the modern Church at least since, in 1910 at Edinburgh, missionary 
interests demanded relief from the politico-religious exportations of division 
from Europe to countries where the Reformation and its consequences had 
no significance, The difficulty is that differences based on principle are 
not readily solved without loss of principle, and religious principles are 
notoriously strong. 

The ecumenism which stemmed from the Edinburgh Conference has 
developed within the World Council of Churches, with one of its 
subdivisions the British Council of Churches. This is not directly an 
attempt at unity, but fosters practical co-operation and mutual acceptance 
of distinct religious bodies, each retaining its own principles and structure 
intact; and it was this spirit which, invading like a flood the Roman Church 
during the reign of Pope John XXII, floated the whole Christian world 
up to a new level and a new fluidity. Christian bodies, previously ignored, 
could now have their existence recognised, they could hail each other, and 
visitors could be exchanged with proper courtesy. 

In England meanwhile, in 1956, ‘Cambridge Sermons’ had been preached 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, in the course of 
which, recognising bishops as the essential bond, he invited non-Anglican 
Christian bodies in this country to make a move towards organic unity 
by ‘taking episcopacy into their systems’. The immediate response from 
the Church of Scotland, a presbyterian Church (in a country, incidentally, 
where ground elder is called bishop’s weed) was that it had no intention 
of doing any such thing; for it took pride in the fact that, whereas the 
Church of Rome treated its people like children, and the Church of 
England treated its people like adolescents, the people of the Church of 
Scotland were given credit for being adults. The Congregationalists and 
the Baptists also remained unmoved. 
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It soon appeared, however, that behind their hymn-books, the Methodists, 
whose younger ministers were transferring annually in substantial numbers 
to the Church of England, were taking the Archbishop’s invitation seriously. 
After all, their separation from the Mother Church did not date back to the 
Reformation, but was of less than two-hundred years’ standing; they did 
not repudiate bishops on principle as the others had done; they did not 
deliberately abandon the state connexion. It was necessity, aided by 
Anglican short-sightedness and cold-heartedness, which ‘unwillingly 
detached them. 

The Methodist movement, begun within the Established Church by some 
of its most conscientious clergy, still exists within the Church of England 
as the Evangelical wing, at once missionary-hearted and ardently State- 
attached, as well as outside it among those whose worship in the separated 
Methodist Church is sometimes still based upon the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

It was a case of new wine being put into old bottles and the bottles 
burst. The Spirit of the Oxford dons, nicknamed Methodists because they 
so meticulously lived by the rules of the Book of Common Prayer, later 
caught fire, through a new and practical appreciation of St. Paul’s 
interpretation of the Gospel given in his Epistle to the Romans, and 
became an infectious spirit transforming the Nation. Ordinary men and 
women whose lives were blighted by the conditions of the Industrial 
Revolution found faith and hope, while the consciences of influential men 
were stirred to alleviate the evils of the time. Shaftesbury introduced 
Factory Acts to improve the conditions of workers in industry; Barnardo 
gathered orphans into Homes where they were cared for and launched upon 
useful life; Wilberforce and Fowell Buxton persuaded Britain to abandon 
the slave trade. Trade Unions at a later stage owed much to men who 
had acquired a Christian conscience and powers of persuasive speech by 
serving as Methodist Lay Preachers. A century of Christian missionary 
zeal and achievement was begun such as had not been seen in the Church 
for more than a thousand years. It is said that England was saved from 
a violent revolution by this spiritual revival. 

A spirit, to achieve practical results must, however, be embodied, an 
idea must be institutionalised; and the ardent spirit of Methodism 
produced a highly organised society of a kind which cut across the parish 
divisions of the Church of England. John Wesley, their acknowledged 
leader, pleaded for continuance within the Church of England, but even 
during his lifetime laymen were permitted to preside at the Holy 
Communion, and after his death ministers were ordained without reference 
to bishops. 

Hence came a breach which widened as the years went by. On the 
Methodist side further fragmentation took place now that bishops ceased 
to be a cohesive influence, for whereas within the Church of England there 
are diversities of view without breach of fellowship, when once a break 
had been made by the Methodists from the mother church there was 
nothing to prevent further conscientious dissociation (one such separation 
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still exists even though Methodists have now become otherwise one body). 
In the Church of England there soon followed the Oxford Movement led 
by such men as John Keble, and Manning who later became a Cardinal 
in the Church of Rome. The result of this movement has been a keener 
appreciation of the Church’s corporate life, its catholicity, its sacramental 
nature, expressed usually in more elaborate symbolic acts of worship. 
Thus parish churches became brighter, with worship centred on the altar 
as much as on the pulpit, while Methodist Chapels were devoted to 
preaching, to worship enriched by some of the finest hymns in 
Christendom, but with less emphasis upon the sacraments. The fact that the 
Methodist Church is now able officially to consider taking episcopacy into 
its system is evidence of an awareness of the desirability of unity and of 
an understanding of how such unity is to be achieved. 

The Church of England is also busy; it is revising its services, in such 
a way as to make them more intelligible, more obviously relevant, and 
in fact usable by all parties within its own boundaries without self- 
consciousness or mutual suspicion. It is reordering its government by 
giving to the whole Church, lay and clerical, the authority once exercised 
by bishops alone. It is feeling its way towards a new and less rigid 
form of attachment to, and dependence on, the State; and there are 
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recommendations that the parson’s tenure of office should not be secured 
by ownership of land. Temporary appointments may replace the security 
afforded by induction into temporalities. At the ecumenical level there is 
increased fraternisation, and the preparation of an official scheme, of 
Bible Reading intended for use by all denominations. 

If these developments were mere gestures only, and not considered by 
their authors as essential to Church life in the present-day world, they 
might have been sufficient to encourage Methodism to detect in these 
adjustments a moving up to make room for them, and to see that they 
were comfortable if they cared to make themselves at home. 

Strangely enough Methodists have always had a soft spot in their hearts 
for bishops, and the proposals now being considered would, if accepted, 
provide them at Stage I with their own bishops in a church running 
parallel for the time being with the Church of England, until such time as 
Stage 2 becomes possible, and the two ministries, and therefore the two 
churches, become integrated. In the final union all ministries would derive 
their authority from bishops, but for the time being clergy and ministers 
of both churches are invited to take part in a service of reconciliation, when 
their Orders will receive mutual recognition so as to allow ministry in 
any congregation of either denomination where an invitation is received. 

There is undoubtedly an element of face-saving in this service of 
reconciliation, hence, although ministers of each denomination would 
receive authority from bishops of the other denomination, the act is not 
regarded as a re-ordination of Anglican clergy, the validity of whose 
Orders is not questioned, nor is it an initial episcopal ordination of 
Methodist ministers, many of whom would regard this as unnecessary and 
almost an affront, in view of the effective ministry which they are already 
exercising. No one is prepared to say what happens, unless it be an 
extension of the exercise of Orders already possessed. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury describes his own attitude towards this act of 
reconciliation as ‘agnostic’. 

It is around this Service of Reconciliation that controversy centres. By 
many evangelicals within the Church of England it is regarded as un- 
necessary, for to many of them episcopal ordination is not a matter of 
deep principle. They see little difference between a minister receiving 
his authority within an episcopal church and one who happens to function 
effectively in a church where there are no bishops; the Orders of both are 
to them equally valid. To many Anglo-Catholics this act of reconciliation 
must be an episcopal ordination of Methodist Ministers or it is nothing. 
They will demand this re-ordination so as to bring Methodist Ministers at 
once into the historic Apostolic Succession, upon which has always 
depended the recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders by other 
episcopal churches. To many on both sides this attempt at reconciliation 
of orders without defining exactly what is intended smacks of dishonesty 
and is merely opportunist. No one claims to doubt the honesty of others 
whose views are not his own, but there is a tendency for those who place 
unity at the very apex of the Church’s needs to regard with manifest 
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impatience those with conscientious ecclesiatical scruples. Figures have 
just been published (June 18, 1969) which reveal that in a secret ballot 
only 63 per cent of the clergy of the Church of England are willing to 
take part in this reconciliation service, and there arises the question 
whether it is wise to press forward with a scheme for unity which creates 
a new disunity of a different pattern and with less good will. At present 
the Church of England and the Methodist Church are two churches 
comprehensive enough to contain people of many views and on good 
enough terms to maintain dialogue (one of the best safeguards of truth) 
across present boundaries; the new differences would divide on the basis of 
acceptance or rejection of the present scheme. 

If Stage J were possible now, full unity would not thereby be attained 
but two churches would run parallel. Congregations and ministers would 
be able to intermingle, even at the Holy Communion; but there is the 
difficulty that whereas Confirmation would be a requirement for the 
admission of Anglicans to Communion, this would not be a necessity for 
Methodist Communicants. The minor point that Methodists on principle 
use unfermented wine at the Communion while Anglicans do not commit 
themselves to teetotalism and other restrictions which tend to go with it, 
is not perhaps as important in the eyes of conscientious ecclesiologists as 
the fact that no one yet knows what exactly is to happen at Stage 2; for 
then the Church of England will find itself trying to fulfil a pledge to full 
union with a church already practising inter-communion with other Free 
Church bodies not qualified for its own recognition, and sometimes 
includmg women among their ministers. It is a blind commitment to 
such a prospect for which some are unwilling. 

To some spectators of church life questions causing concern to Christians 
may seem trivial in the extreme. However, the Church as an institution 
lives Jargely on symbolism, and it is by loyalty to a Platonic ideal of a 
pattern in the heavens that it retains its integrity. Life itself aims at such 
relationships with God and with fellow-men as allow freedom for full 
development—what the New Testament calls ‘life abundant’; and it is the 
secret of this which the proposers and the opposers of the present 
proposals for union feel under an obligation to achieve and reveal. 


POSTSCRIPT AFTER THE DECISION OF JULY 8, 1969. 


Voting at the Methodist Conference of those in favour of the scheme 
slightly exceeded the required 75 per cent, but in the Convocations of the 
Church of England just failed to reach it, and therefore this proposed 
first step towards union has had to be abandoned, at least for the time 
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by Norman Bentwich 


NE of the first statutes enacted (1950) by the Israel single-chamber 

parliament, the Knesset, concerned education, making primary 

school free and compulsory for all boys and girls, from five to 
fourteen years of age. It applies to Arabs as well as Jews, and it includes 
teaching in kindergartens from the age of five. In the period of the 
Mandated Government of Palestine the Jews conducted and financed their 
own educational system, covering primary, secondary, religious and 
vocational schools, and virtually every Jewish child had primary schooling. 
The Arabs, a large majority, depended mainly on the Government schools, 
financed entirely by the Mandatory administration. But they made full 
use also of missionary schools, established by Christian bodies. 

When the State was established in 1948, and the flood of Jewish im- 
migration poured into the country, Israel was faced with a challenging 
problem of finding or training teachers for the mass of infants, boys, and 
girls of school-age. Many teachers’ training colleges had to be founded, and 
some of them were inadequately staffed. But somehow teachers were 
supplied for the new schools which were vital instruments in moulding the 
nation. An original educational invention or method, designed to give the 
immigrants of the intelligentsia and the professional classes an adequate 
knowledge of Hebrew, so that they might carry on their profession or be 
teachers after a short term of preparation, was known as the Ulpan. That 
is an Aramaic word, meaning room or studio, and the ulpan was a resi- 
dential college for intensive study. The diligent students acquired sufficient 
Hebrew in six months. The colleges were established not only in the towns, 
but in the villages, collective Kibbutz and co-operative Moshav. A special 
technique was devised for this hothouse training. Professor Martin Buber, 
the social philosopher, was devoted to the effort, and after he retired from 
his chair at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, he directed a teachers’ 
training college in Jerusalem where the instruction was given in the form 
of Socratic dialogue. 

Equally ingenious was the educational use made of the period of national 
service which, by a law of 1949, applied to women as well as to men, and 
was more exacting than the system of any other country. For men it is now 
three years, having been extended since the Six-Day War from two-and-a- 
half years; and for women it is two years, or until marriage. All Jewish 
males between the ages of 18 and 35, and all unmarried females between 
18 and 30, are called up, whether native-born or recent immigrants, And 
while military exercises are an important element of their national service 
—and the Six-Day War and the Suez affair of 1956 showed their remarkable 
effectiveness—the period is skilfully and deliberately utilised for impart- 
ing knowledge of the Hebrew language, the history and geography of the 
country, and elementary physiology and biology. So a large mass, who 
started their service as illiterates, not having had any secular education in 
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their Oriental native country, Yemen, Iraq, Morocco, were fitted, when 
they completed their service, to take a full part in the national life. Most 
of the teachers in the Defence Forces are women, either native-born (Sabras, 
as they are called), or who had been at school in Israel, and had knowledge 
of the country; and did their national service as teachers. For many years 
the male citizens are called up annually for reserve duty on Israel’s borders 
that are continually under attack, and so keep in touch with their comrades, 
and are alerted for any mobilisation order. They recognise that education 
is the key to national survival. 

In addition to primary and secondary, continuing schools, with evening 
classes, are provided for young persons who in their Jand of birth had not 
been to school, or not completed their primary education, and are required 
to take these classes, Adult education, also, (of which more later), has been 
rapidly extended in the State of Israel, and attracts Israeli Arabs as well as 
the Jewish population. The normal system in infant, primary, and continuing 
schools is co-education of male and female. 

The language of instruction is Hebrew for Jews, and Arabic for Arabs. 
The Jewish immigrants bring a babel of tongues, Yiddish, the German- 
Hebrew dialect from Central and Eastern Europe, Ladino, a pure Castilian- 
Spanish from the Mediterranean and Levant lands, Judeo-Arabic from the 
Yemen and North Africa, and a score of European vernaculars. Hebrew, 
which most of them know and use as the language of prayer and the 
synagogue, is the unifying linguistic link. It is one of the unique achieve- 
ments of the Jews in their National Home that within fifty years they have 
made it a living national language, in which everything can be fully ex- 
pressed. English is taught to all children from the sixth year of primary 
school, and French or Arabic are optional subjects in the secondary schools 
for those who want to specialise in linguistics. Arab pupils must learn 
Hebrew as the first and compulsory language, and there are many who 
think that the converse should apply in the Jewish secondary schools, and 
that Arabic should there be compulsory. 

The Hebrew Bible is the basis of the educational system alike in the 
general and the religious Jewish schools. The public school system is divided 
into these two classes; the general, for those whose families do not ask for 
religious education, and the state-religious school for those whose parents 
do apply. The Ministry lays down an identical programme for both 
classes of schools, covering three-quarters of the school time. The other 
quarter is left for the decision of the headmasters and managers of the 
school. For the children of religious families attention is paid to the Talmud 
and the rabbinical lore, and to the principles and practice of Judaism. 
Teachers and students must be observant Jews, and the state-religious 
section has its own inspectors. For the children of the other and more 
numerous section, the free time may be devoted to the history of Socialism, 
and particularly of Jewish Socialism, and to the history of the Jewish 
people since the destruction of the Temple by the Romans. During the last 
ten years the subject has been introduced of Jewish Consciousness, which is 
designed to give to those who are not observant of the religious practice 
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some understanding of Judaism in the Dark, Middle and Modern Ages. It 
is said that this subject is not very successfully taught because many of the 
teachers have no conviction about it. 

While, in the primary school, stress is laid on board grounding and 
literary subjects, for those who pass to the secondary schools—and they are 
a large proportion of the native-born and the children of European families 
—every encouragement is given to those who want technical knowledge. 
Some thirty per cent of the pupils in the secondary schools turn to technical 
and vocational subjects. Israel is already a highly industrialised society, and 
is bound to develop that way in order to integrate the continuous immigra- 
tion. The Ministry of Labour itself has initiated technical schools, and an 
international voluntary Jewish body, O.R.T., has a large activity in all parts 
of the country. Originally a Russian-Jewish society for technical schools in 
the Czarist empire, since the first world war it has been international in its 
activities and its membership. The name comes from three Russian words, 
which are interpreted in English as Organisation for Rehabilitation through 
Training. It maintains admirably equipped technical centres in many of the 
new towns and the larger villages, and in the current year has 30,000 
students. 

One of the oldest institutes of vocational education is the Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem. It was founded more than sixty years ago 
by a Bulgarian-Jewish painter and sculptor as a school of handicrafts, 
weaving, carpet-making, filigree silver and bronze ornament. It was, and 
still is, maintained by Zionist bodies and individuals. Beside the school a 
museum of art, both ritual and general, was built, and it makes a special 
feature of arranging collections of drawings and etchings of the great 
masters that are sent to schools all over the country with a view to 
creating an appreciation of art. The collection in the last years has been 
moved to the Israel Museum of Art and Archaeology which is situated in 
the civic centre, by the campus of the Hebrew University. For a year the 
former Director of the Central School of Arts and Crafts in London directed 
the Bezalel which has now developed into a school for the fine arts as well 
as for handicrafts. 

Another vocational school in Jerusalem maintained by Jews overseas is 
the Brandeis Institute for girls, named after a famous Jewish Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, and in large part endowed by him. Its schools 
of cookery and domestic science (home economics) play an important part in 
the development of tourism. 

A notable creation of recent years is likewise maintained largely by 
American Jews. It is the so-called Boys’ Town in a suburb of Jerusalem. It 
is a combination of a Talmudic college (Yeshiva) and of a trade school. The 
boys have almost continuous classes for ten to twelve hours a day. 

Agricultural instruction continues to be an integral part of the educational 
system in the towns as well as in the country. Its most striking manifestation 
is in the schools and children’s villages of the body known as Children and 
Youth Aliyah. Founded in 1933 for the rescue of small groups of boys and 
girls in Nazi Germany, whose life in their native land was completely 
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frustrated, it has rescued more than 150,000 young persons and trained 
them for agriculture and industry. The ‘graduates’ are a main source of 
the young generation in the Kibbutz, and provide the pioneers in the border 
settlements who must keep watch and ward while they cultivate the soil. 
A para-military training is given to all the boys and girls in their last years 
of primary and secondary school. It comprises all except those who for 
religious reasons object. It is notable that in the parade at Jerusalem for 
Independence Day, 1969, the ‘Gadna’ bands numbering thousands were the 
central feature, and took the place of the soldiers. 

Lord Samuel, the son of the first High Commissioner for Mandated 
Palestine, has lectured for years on Public Administration at the Hebrew 
University, and conducts also an Institute of Public Administration to 
prepare civil servants. 

The Hebrew University and the Ministry of Education have formed 
together a School of Education to supervise the programmes for the 
training of teachers. Attached to that school is a ‘normal college’, in which 
the graduate students, men and women, having their bachelor degree, gain 
experience in teaching as part of the course for the Education diploma. A 
much-debated question in the last two years has been a fresh division of the 
school-age years. Another matter of concern is the improvement of the 
teaching of science and mathematics. In that exercise university professors 
and school teachers participate together. 

Secondary education was not provided by the State and was not free, 
either in the Mandate time, or in the twenty-one years of the State of Israel. 
The earliest secular secondary schools were formed by Jewish educational 
bodies abroad over a hundred years ago. The main language of instruction 
was not Hebrew but that of the foreign country. The Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion maintained the Evelina de Rothschild girls’ school, which was on a 
religious basis, but had a modern curriculum, and prepared the girls for 
the London University matriculation. The Alliance Israélite Universelle of 
France had a trade school in Jerusalem, and supported an agricultural 
college outside Jaffa. In both, French was the principal language. The Ger- 
man organisation, Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden, maintained a secondary 
school in Jerusalem; and its directors insisted on the teaching being in 
German. As the national spirit grew, the demand in the Palestine com- 
munity for Hebrew, in both primary and secondary schools, became 
irresistible. English, French and German were secondary languages. Since 
the establishment of the State the municipalities and the religious political 
parties have sponsored many secondary schools which charge fees consider- 
ably higher than those of the universities. Recently the Government of 
Israel has allocated large sums for scholarships for deserving students whose 
family could not pay the fees. And the League of Jewish Women in America 
is providing millions of dollars for the same purpose. A significant aspect of 
secondary education, particularly in Jerusalem, is the Yeshiva, Talmudic 
College, which preserves the limited subjects and the scholarly style—and 
even the dress—of the Middle Ages, and employs Yiddish as the language 
of instruction. Most of the Yeshivas m Central and Eastern Europe were 
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destroyed; and, since the holocaust of European Jewry by the Nazis, a few 
which survived were transplanted to Israel. 

The extension of secular higher education since the establishment of the 
State is one of the most significant achievements. From the outset of the 
creation of the Jewish National Home, the Hebrew University was the 
principal cultural enterprise. The growth of the University during the last 
period, since the Six-Day War of June, 1967, has been amongst the most 
impressive consequences of the victory. In 1968 the newly elected President 
of the University, Avraham Harman, who was previously Israel’s Am- 
bassador in Washington, set about realising the vision to make Jerusalem 
more and more a world university, not only for the scattered Jewish people, 
but for scholars and scientists of many countries, and for the diverse 
students of the ‘developing’ states of Africa and the Far East. 

In the academic year 1968-69 the number of overseas undergraduates, 
many coming for a year or more, has risen from 1,400 to 2,000. Of these 
half are from the United States, mainly Jews. The other half include a large 
coloured element. Israelis are free from colour consciousness, as is fitting 
for a people who have suffered terribly from racialism. 

It is a striking feature of the conduct of the students of the Hebrew 
University and other institutes of higher learning that hitherto there has been 
no trouble or strike on account of differences between the students and the 
academic or administrative staff. Jews of the United States and Central 
Europe have taken a prominent part in the revolutionary socialist groups 
who launched the rebellions and lawlessness in Europe and America. In 
Israel, however, the mass of students are eager to learn and to get their 
degree. Most are older than the average undergraduate of British and 
American universities, and have completed their years of national service. 
Many are married and have a child, and must earn towards their main- 
tenance in term as well as vacation. 

Since the establishment of the State there has been a big development of 
University education in the other large towns. A small college in Tel Aviv, 
established primarily for teacher training, has grown from a few hundred 
to 9,000 students, with faculties of the Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Law and Medicine. In the conurbation of Tel Aviv—Jaffa and 
Ramat Gan—a university on a religious basis, where teachers and students 
must be observant Jews, and where all the students must take Jewish Studies 
as well as other disciplines, has been created and maintained by the religious 
Zionists of the U.S.A. In Haifa a small university college is growing rapidly, 
and of its 3,000 students today 300 are Israeli Arabs. Haifa has also a 
college of advanced technology, known as the Technion, which provides 
the State with its engineers of all kinds, town-planners and architects. In 
Beersheba, chief town of the Negev, which has a spectacular growth, a 
research institute for the arid regions has been enlarged into another uni- 
versity college which is affiliated to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Another institute of higher learning in the Negev is the creation of Israel’s 
legendary octogenarian statesman, David Ben-Gurion. Having at last retired 
from active—and combative—politics, he has inspired a college—Mid- 
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tasha—established in the Kibbutz where he lives, Sde Boker, in the deep 
south. It is for training leaders with the pioneer spirit, of which he himself 
has been the embodiment. The college is conducted on the lines of an 
English public school, though its founder might repudiate that model. 

The universities play a decisive part in the building of the State. They 
supply ministers and diplomats, civil servants, doctors and lawyers, direc- 
tors of agriculture and industry, and above all, the teachers for secondary 
schools and institutes of learning. Moreover, they make an increasing con- 
tribution to the life and culture of the Jewish communities outside Israel. 
Jewish education everywhere is linked with Israel, and the University of 
Jerusalem in the last years has been attracting Jewish teachers from abroad. 

Israel, before the Six-Day War, had an Arab population of nearly 300,000, 
and during the last years there has been a remarkable growth of schools for 
Arab boys and girls. In 1948-49 there were 45 schools and 7,400 pupils; in 
1966-67 360 schools and 64,000 pupils. In 1949 18 per cent of the girls of 
school-age were being educated, in 1966 41 per cent. And in addition 8,000 
young children were in kindergartens; 3,700 were at secondary schools, and 
about 700 were at the universities. The primary schools are mainly co- 
educational. About two-fifths of the boys who pass through primary school 
proceed to secondary, and the proportion is steadily going up. There are two 
training colleges for Arab teachers, one for men and one for women. One 
of the secondary schools at Haifa, conducted by the municipality, is for 
Arab and Jewish pupils together, and every effort is made to foster friendly 
contacts in the school. It is encouraging that a number of Arabs, both 
Israelis and residents in Eastern (Arab) Jerusalem, have been enrolled in 
preparatory courses at the Hebrew University for candidates for admission 
to the University. 

Since 1967 the Government of Israel has been responsible for the ad- 
ministration of education in East Jerusalem, which is included in the unified 
city, and in what is called West Bank, being the occupied Arab area of 
Judea and Samaria, which in 1967 was not within the borders of Israel. The 
Education Ministry and the Department of Defence have interfered as little 
as possible with the existing system. Over 4,000 Arab teachers carry on, 
and only nine Jews are engaged in supervision. The one political and 
pedagogic change which has been introduced is the replacement of some 
Arab textbooks, which were designed to excite anti-Jewish feeling in the 
pupils. 

The Institute of Adult Education is a valuable instrument in bringing 
Jews and Arabs together. It has been extending its work to all parts of 
Palestine other than occupied Arab territory. Some of the Arab com- 
munities have been responsive. In Ramleh, particularly, old Arab residents 
and young Jewish immigrants from Oriental communities join in learning 
each other’s language and the elements of the Social Sciences and Psy- 
chology. A ‘people’s university’ was opened in Dimona, the industrial town 
south of Beersheba, and mainly academic forums are held in which uni- 
versity teachers take their part. The most picturesque extension of the work 
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by Thomas Anthem 


HERE is a classical Greek saying, often quoted, that “Those whom the 

Gods wish to destroy they first make mad.’ The modern would-be 

dictators, the mediocre Greek Colonels who cynically seized power 
on April 21, 1967, on the sham pretext of instructing the politically acute 
Greek people to become ‘politically mature’, were obviously already mad 
when Papadopoulos propounded this grotesque conception—the political 
speeches of the self-appointed Junta Premier would not do credit to a 
schoolboy—but in the intervening two years the degree of insanity would 
appear to have greatly increased. For Papadopoulos and his main prop, 
Brigadier Pattakos, desiring power but fearful lest it may be wrested 
from them by the steadily growing opposition forces throughout the world, 
are desperate to get people to believe that their Fascist regime could be a 
model of government for any progressive State! In their own hearts, how- 
ever, they must know that they are doomed; hence no elections, and no hint 
even as to any remote date when any might be held. Quizzed about a 
return to Parliamentary democracy, Pattakos bluntly replied to foreign 
journalists, ‘Personally, I am against it; I believe the present set-up is the 
best possible for Greece. Why make a change that can only be for the 
worse?’ One answer to this naive view would be that with a more Liberal 
dispensation life would be safer for the Colonels, and Papadopoulos, for 
example, would not require 150 policemen to guard the route from his 
home to his office every day at a time when crime is said to be on the 
increase in Athens. This writer, at the outset of the spurious ‘Revolution’, 
did not think the Colonels would have lasted half as long as they have 
done, but he repeats that they are still living on top of a volcano, and 
their fate may be sealed at any time. 


Despite the sneer of Pattakos about ‘a mosquito on the horn of an ox’, 
when referring to the condemnation by the Council of Europe of the 
present Greek regime, there is no doubt that the junta are gravely con- 
cerned at the prospect of being ostracised by this important and representa- 
tive European association of nations. The Committee of Ministers of the 
Council, meeting at Lancaster House, London, on May 6, decided to 
invite Greece to withdraw from the Council, and failing this they would 
come to a decision not later than December to suspend her unless proof 
was forthcoming of the Greek junta’s serious intention to restore demo- 
cratic freedom to the country. The resolution was supported by thirteen out 
of the eighteen members, with Greece and Cyprus voting against, and 
France, Switzerland and Turkey abstaining. The Cypriot vote can be 
discounted, since Greek Cypriots, no more than Greeks, have any love 
of dictatorships or tyrants. Turkey would not wish to offend Athens on 
this matter but the attitude of France, the historic champion of liberty, 
and equally that of Switzerland, is difficult to understand. Greece is a 
cancer in the very heart of democratic Europe. No one reading the 
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comprehensive Report of Mr. Van der Stoel, Netherlands Labour M.P. 
and the Rapporteur of the Political Affairs Committee of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, could fail to be impressed by the 
disclosures he makes, particularly with regard to the voting in the 
referendum on the new Constitution. Before this referendum, he com- 
ments, the Greek people were subjected for seventeen months to ‘an 
enormous one-sided official propaganda campaign by the Government, 
which monopolised all media, and suppressed any opposition’. The results 
of the referendum were a ‘foregone conclusion’. Many provisions of the 
‘undemocratic Constitution’ would have no practical effect whatever as 
long as the ‘basic laws’ to which they referred were not promulgated. 

On April 10 the Athens correspondent of The Times reported that 
three ‘basic rights’ had been restored to the Greek people, but Mr. Peter 
Calvocoressi, with filial ties to Greece as close as my own, very properly 
pointed out in the same paper a short time afterwards that this was ‘a 
manoeuvre’ designed to soften anti-Greek protests at the approaching 
Council of Europe and N.A.T.O. meetings. What had happened, he 
explained, was that certain provisions of the junta’s 1968 Constitution 
which declared that everybody was entitled to certain rights were now 
being brought into effect. But the Constitution also contained provisions 
for the forfeiture of such rights—by Executive action. The only safeguard 
against this arbitrary procedure in respect of individuals was recourse to 
an ‘independent’ Board, but the members of this body owed their positions 
in Greek life to the Government and could only hold them at the 
Executive’s pleasure. It was for these reasons that Greek democrats of all 
parties rejected the 1968 Constitution, ‘and would not easily forgive any 
foreign government that helped to foist it upon them. It is not only ‘basic 
human freedoms’ that the Colonels have destroyed in the sublime land 
which gave Democracy birth; that Hellenic culture which was the ad- 
miration of the civilised world has been defiled, and approved textbooks 
and school systems devised to make the modern Greek child worthy of 
his illustrious ancestors have been scrapped, and thousands of highly 
capable teachers and professors sacked. They refused to prostitute their 
learning, and fall into line with the neo-Fascist indoctrination of children. 
The torture and imprisonment of all intellectuals who resisted has gone 
on apace with the ruin of the nation’s normal life and of the national 
economy. 

A distinguished Greek who has been lecturing lately to the 170,000 
Greeks employed in German industry wrote to me the other day to say: 
‘The junta’s regime is unstable and frightened; it would fall if we were able 
to push it a little’. I believe this to be profoundly true. If the western 
countries as a whole pushed as hard as the Scandinavian nations, the 
Colonels, puffed up by a sense of importance, would topple overnight. 
But lucrative contracts for industrial projects in Greece continue to be- 
dazzle some of them, including Britain, and governments inevitably find 
themselves at variance with their leading seekers-after-trade. But neo- 
Fascism is not a thing to be trifled with, as we have seen in Germany and 
Italy; and a Spanish girl who declared recently on B.B.C. television, ‘We 
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(Spain) do not want to become like Greece!’ certainly had a mind and eye 
on possibilities. The Council of Europe, with the help of numerous re- 
sistance groups that have sprung up in almost every capital of Europe 
and America, may spell the eventual doom of the shaky Junta regime, 
but what is the ‘greatest democracy in the world’ going to do about it in 
the meantime, that is, before the crucial decision to be taken in December? 
Every Greek inside Greece, and every person of Greek connections out- 
side, painfully believes that Washington installed the dictators who rule or 
misrule their country and maintain them as a going concern. It was 
Russian soldiers on Soviet tanks who crunched into Czechoslovakia to 
the consternation of the civilised world, but it was N.A.T.O., or rather 
American tanks, with Greek soldiers aboard, that rumbled through the 
sunlit streets of Athens to make a mockery of the sacrifice for freedom 
in two world wars. As I write, there seems to be a growing, if belated, 
sense of the menace of the Junta throughout the United States. An article 
in the New York Times of April 11 is typical. Says that paper, “The 
Nixon Administration has added to the Colonels’ worries. It seems to be 
approaching with caution and some concern the problem of how to deal 
with an Athens regime that clearly can maintain stability only by force. In 
an appearance before the Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary of State 
Rogers told Senator Pell the Administration shared his concern about the 
reports of torture and other civil violations in Greece, and was doing what 
it could through diplomatic circles to ease these conditions....One thing 
Washington could do is to deny the junta the stamp of respectability it 
would claim from appointment of a new Ambassador.’ On April 24 The 
Voice of America, in its programme broadcast to Greece, said, inter alia, 
‘The military men who govern Greece have completed a two-year period 
in power. It has been two years of unfulfilled promises and minimal pro- 
gress. Economic activity has been held up. As for representative govern- 
ment, this is barely outlined on the Greek horizon. ... The expectation of 
the United States concerning Greece are the speedy restoration of repre- 
sentative government and the full restoration of political freedom’. Not 
very forceful or encouraging for the Greek people who heard the broadcast. 
The broadcast statement of U.S. Congressman, Donald M. Fraser, of 
Minneapolis, a fighter for the restoration of democracy in Greece, was 
much more forthright and to the point. ‘The attitude of the United States 
Government towards the Greek regime has distressed many Americans, 
inside and outside the Government,’ he declared. Alone among the leading 
democratic nations of the westem world we have persistently supported 
the Junta. Following the coup, the U.S. did reduce the shipment of arms 
to Greece, but shipments continue to be substantial, and during last 
autumn full military aid was restored. Only in our country have military 
and civilian leaders proclaimed their friendship for the Colonels. German 
military aid to Greece has been suspended, and the European Economic 
Community have cancelled the help promised to a democratic Greece. 


If the strange attitude of the American Government to the newest up- 
surge of fascism in Europe—and of all countries in the world in the land 
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which cradled Democracy—that must be regarded as one of the ‘Seven 
Wonders of the Modern World’, and it is at least a happy augury that 
during the past few months anti-Junta activities in many cities of the 
United States have been especially intense. Many Greek-Americans who 
had at first aligned their sympathies with the Colonels, believing that they 
had really saved Greece from a Communist ‘take-over’ (the biggest lie in 
Greek history, for the late George Papandreou had brought Communist 
strength at the polls down to negligible proportions) have taken part in 
anti-Junta demonstrations. In the crucial months between now and De- 
cember, when the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe will 
be asked finally to decide on Greece’s expulsion or otherwise, Mr. Nixon 
will have to make up his mind whether he wants to see Greece as a free 
and dynamic fighting force in a highly strategic comer of Europe, or as 
the spineless and weakened State that the Colonels have evolved through 
the wholesale purging of the finest and bravest officers from the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force. There have been recurrent rumours that the 
Pentagon is genuinely alarmed at the effect of the numerous purges which 
have taken place, and serious doubts have been expressed about the ability 
and judgment of Papadopoulos and Pattakos, the deputy Premier. Brigadier 
Pattakos was invited to attend the funeral of ex-President Eisenhower, and 
it is significant that at a reception at the White House, he was surprised 
and taken aback at the severity of some remarks that Mr. Spyro Agnew, 
the Greek-bom Vice-President of America, addressed to him. Pattakos 
is said to have made a hurried departure back to Athens after this en- 
counter. If President Nixon, like his predecessors in the high office, really 
believes, as his recent statements imply, that America’s first line of defence 
is in Europe, then Greece will have as high a priority in his mind as the 
problem of Vietnam. 


Time is not on his side. Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, the strong-arm 
German Finance Minister, addressing a meeting of the European-Atlantic 
group at the House of Commons on May 19, said that the U.S., despite 
the desire to free itself from compulsion to intervene in crises out of all 
proportion to its political interest, had continued to pursue the aim of an 
integrated Western Europe. American statesmen from time to time have 
declared that the future of Greece is as dear and important to them as the 
welfare of their own country, and whatever Washington’s policy may be 
for Europe as a whole, it is painfully obvious that the freedom and 
happiness of the Greek people should not be dependent on political ex- 
pediency, as has been the case right up to the present. Whilst America 
has daHied and played it soft with the tyrants in command at Athens, 
Greek intellectuals of international distinction have been put on trial and 
sent to prison on trumped-up charges of sedition. One such, whose plight 
was the subject of a recent letter in The Times, signed by, among others, 
C. M. Bowra, Warden, and W. G. Forrest, the Dean, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, was the noted sociologist Dr. Vassilis Fillias. He was gaoled for 
eighteen years. It is a matter for deep satisfaction that, so far as opposition 
to the Junta in England is concerned, two excellent publications have made 
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their regular appearance to replace the fine efforts made by Mrs. Helen 
Viachos. They are Greek Report and The Greek Observer, both supported 
by an influential and talented group of British and Greek academicians 
and journalists, and both having valuable sources of information from 
right inside Athens and Greece generally. Together they constitute a very 
prickly thorn in the flesh of the Colonels, who can do nothing about it. 
In Northern Europe and in France, Professor Andreas Papandreou, former 
Greek Minister and chairman of the Panhellenic Liberation Movement, 
continues to be an active key enemy of the usurping Athens dictators. In 
Stockholm, at a Press conference, he declared that there was no reason 
to expect that the U.S. would raise a finger to displace or displease the 
Junta. On the contrary, he alleged, Washington wanted to find a few 
well-known Greek politicians to join the Papadopoulos clique to give it 
an air of respectability without changing the regime. He revealed that the 
attempted coup by King Constantine in the autumn of 1967 failed because 
he had told the Danish royal family of his plans, and the Greek Secret 
Service had tapped the palace telephones. This, he alleged, was known te 
the American Central Intelligence Agency, which itself was tapping the 
lines, but the King was kept in ignorance, as it was the State Department’s 
policy to support the Greek regime. 

Professor Papandreou also read out a letter, copies of which he dis- 
tributed, which, he said, he had received from Senator Stuart Symington, 
who had returned to the United States after visiting Greece. The Senator 
stated: ‘As you know, the great western Mediterranean port of Mers el 
Kebir, in Algeria, has now been opened to the Soviets, who already have 
the use of Port Said and Alexandria, in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Lebanon has been denied to our fleet since the spring of 1967, and on 
each of the last two times our warships visited Turkey there have been 
serious anti-American riots. Except for Greece, there are few, if any, 
Mediterranean ports which our Sixth Fleet can visit without trouble, and 
I think this is a major reason for trying to maintain stability in the country 
in question.” The riots in Turkey show how unreliable the Turks as an 
ally are compared with the Greeks, but if the Americans think that by 
holding the freedom-loving Greeks in slavish subjection through a band 
of dictators they can achieve their own indefinable aims, they are even 
more politically immature than so many British politicans imagine them 
to be. Far from maintaining ‘stability’ in Greece, the Junta have not only 
put the country in a precarious political condition in relation to N.A.T.O. 
defence, but they have brought the Greek economy, steadily progressive 
under both the Karamanlis and Papandreou Governments, to near dis- 
aster, Since the seizure of power, food prices have shot up, and there has 
been prodigious and wasteful expenditure by the regime, largely on its 
own account. Tourism has slumped badly, and Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
have profited accordingly. 

A typical example of the dictators’ inability to get the best terms for 
Greece in big contracts is that of the famous Litton Industries, which 
has undertaken economic development of Crete and the Western Pelo- 
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ponnese. Some remarkable details are given in the American magazine 
Ramparts, which says: ‘In keeping with Litton’s usual strategy, the 
agreement was on a cost-plus basis, Litton undertaking to procure 840 
million dollars in capital over a 12-year period. In return, the Junta 
agreed to repay Litton its costs, plus 11 per cent, plus commission of 
about 2 per cent on all capital steered into Greece. The significance of this 
is that Litton risks nothing. Every month they file invoices for their costs, 
and in fifteen days they get back everything they have paid out, plus a 
profit of 11 per cent.’ A good deal for Yankee Big Business with which 
American official policy is so closely connected. From the outset, the 
Junta boasted that they would eliminate corruption and nepotism, but 
one of their first acts was greatly to increase their own salaries: Papa- 
dopoulos, Premier, and Pattakos, deputy, receive £415 a month salary, 
plus £210 expenses—a total of £625 per month. Other Ministers and Under- 
Ministers get £350 salary, with £140 expenses. Rich pickings for a country 
which still has a large section of its people on the poverty line! But 
Papadopoulos has seen to it that his relatives share in the spoils of 
dictatorship. Two brothers were lifted out of menial jobs in Government 
service and given Ministerial positons. One, Haralambos, previously a 
sixth grade clerk, cashed in at £321 a month. Two brothers-in-law also 
benefited commensurately in the bestowal of lucrative posts. 


The period between now and December will be crucial for the future of 
Greece and the Greek people. The dictators know that if honest elections 
were held now they would be eliminated; they are well aware that they 
cannot hold on to power indefinitely, for with every day that passes, despite 
torture and repression, their tenure become more precarious. The Ministers 
of the Council of Europe will no doubt, theoretically at all events, seal 
the fate of the Junta in December, but main responsibility for ejecting 
them from the saddle will rest on the United States. 


Will Nixon prove strong enough against the reactionaries of the Pentagon 
and the State Department? John Kennedy would have had no hesitation. 
Meanwhile, from Athens, Democratic Defence, the internal resistance 
organisation, gives a stern warning. “The West is doing nothing,’ it is stated. 
‘The magnates of the regime are accepted as normal partners at all meet- 
ings of the western organisations. Western officials, starting with the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., are talking to the Colonels, are dealing with them, and 
very probably are discussing with them the ways in which European 
opinion can be deceived.... We are tired of Western hypocrisy, tired of 
waiting for Western initiatives. If there is nothing we can expect from the 
West, more and more people begin to say, then we had better get arms 
from the East, and answer terror by counter-terror....The regime is of 
no use to the West; the Colonels have managed to make the Greek armed 
forces useless for the West. They have brought the economy to a state of 
stagnation, despite massive grants and loans.’ 

If America is really concerned about the preservation of freedom in 
the world, if Washington doesn’t want to see Greece become another 
Soviet satellite, then the Administration will have to come to grips with 
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the dictatorship at Athens. First, the men who dictate American foreign 
policy will have to try and understand the nature and character of the 
true Greeks, as distinct from the nincompoops who occasionally in 
Hellenic history controvert the high qualities of the race. The true Greek 
is in no need of being dragooned to fit in with a Yankee ‘keep-in-step’ 
military pattern. If he is volatile, he is also patriotic to the depths of his 
being, and he is infinitely more politically mature than either the Colonels 
or the Americans as a whole. So far, Washington has done more than 
Russia and her satellites to drive the Greek people nearer the Iron Curtain, 
and the irony of the matter is that the Americans actually believe that they 
are saving Greece from Communism! The majority of Greeks, however, 
do not intend to allow America virtually to push them behind the Iron 
Curtain! 

The final report of the Human Rights Commission, which has been 
Sitting at Strasbourg, dealing with the numerous specific allegations of 
torture against the regime, is expected in the near future. But, says the 
special correspondent of The Guardian, it is not even clear that the report 
will be published. There are good reasons for his doubts. On the same day 
that his report appeared (June 19) Professor Andreas Papandreou, the 
Greek anti-Junta exile, declared to the Socialist International Congress at 
Eastbourne that the Junta’s ‘only source of strength and power’ was the 
moral and material support it received from America and the N.A.T.O. 
Command’. Here is a damning and unequivocal indictment that cannot 
easily be denied or brushed away. It is the most categorical statement on 
U.S. complicity in the coup that has yet been made, and its publication in 
The Times is of significant importance. Professor Papandreou told the 
conference that the Colonels had actually adopted a N.A.T.O. plan to 
seize power, as this would guarantee the use of Greek ports to the Sixth 
Fleet, a vital matter in view of the build-up of the Soviet Navy in the 
Mediterranean. The weakness of this argument is that when England was 
Greece’s protecting power during more than half-a-century she had the full 
use of all Greek ports without destroying Greek democracy. The reactions 
of the British Government and M.P.s to this latest reinforced charge against 
the United States will be interesting, as Professor Papandeou warns that 
by drifting along and accepting the strategic arguments Western statesmen 
will be ‘contributing to a new Munich’. Certainly the whole N.A.T.O. de- 
fensive system, and the United Nations as well, will be seriously under- 
mined if the world’s ‘greatest democracy’ is allowed to promote some- 
thing akin to neo-Fascism in Greece, after the appalling sacrifices of two 
world wars. 
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by E. Hinterhoff 


RESIDENT Nixon’s recent announcement made at the end of Midway 

conference of his decision to withdraw from Vietnam by the end of 

August 25,000 U.S. troops (against the advice of General Creighton W. 
Abrams, U.S. C.I.C) in Vietnam, can be regarded as a beginning of a 
new phase in fighting in Vietnam; this announcement which was shortly 
afterwards followed by another one in which Mr. Nixon declared that 
by the end of the next year, he hopes to bring home at least 200,000 troops, 
if not the whole U.S. contingent, is a token of American belief that it will be 
possible to put an end to American involvement in Vietnam some time 
next year. ` 

There are two aspects in these announcements: first of all, due to lack of 
any reciprocity on the part of Hanoi to do likewise, American withdrawals 
will have the nature of being unilateral ones; only a few years earlier, 
such announcement would have been described by any spokesman of the 
White House as an anathema. As a matter of fact, a few days after the 
first of Mr. Nixon’s announcements, chief North Vietnamese adviser to the 
Paris peace conference, Le Duc Tho, a close colleague of Ho Chi Minh, 
in an interview with an American newspaper, made it clear that the 
Communists are not going to make the slightest concession in response to 
Mr. Nixon’s olive branch. The fact that these American announcements 
were allowed by several instructions to General Abrams to reduce 
American casualties as much as possible, by avoiding any offensive actions, 
and by stepping up the process of ‘Vietnamisation’ of war, shows even more 
Mr. Nixon’s determination to get out from Vietnam as soon as it will be 
physically possible—without an unnecessary loss of face. 

No doubt Mr. Nixon’s determination to get out from Vietnam is above 
all the result of growing pressure at home, and certainly not the result 
of military situation in Vietnam which, as a matter of fact, has been steadily 
improving; it was the psychological shock resulting from the enemy’s 
‘T.E.T.’ (winter) offensive in January/February, 1968, with its ensuing 
big American casualties, and exaggerated pictures of success achieved by 
Vietcong presented by the press which turned the scale of rather lukewarm 
support by public opinion in America of President Johnson’s policy 
towards the continuation of war in Vietnam; public opinion, misled for 
so many years by various cheap optimistic assurances about pending 
American victory, became simply frustrated and bewildered with U.S. 
inability, in spite of absolutely overwhelming technological superiority 
and fire-power, to crush one of the weakest, underdeveloped and small 
countries in the world. 

Present military situation in Vietnam gives no justification to Mr. Nixon’s 
determination to get out from Vietnam and to make various concessions 
to Hanoi, not only by withdrawing U.S. troops, but by gradually exerting 
pressure upon the Government in Saigon to adopt a more ‘flexible’ posture 
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in negotiations about the forthcoming elections and, perhaps, the formation 
of a ‘coalition’ government; first of all, it is not sufficiently realised that 
‘T.E.T.’ offensive not only brought no concrete gains for Giap, but resulted 
in enormous losses; General Giap admitted personally in his recent inter- 
view with an Italian journalist that during the last few years his losses 
amounted to about half a million men without counting losses suffered by 
Vietcong; at the same time, the combat value of South Vietnamese forces 
has been growing steadily, as a result of issuing them better weapons, and 
streamlining their organisation. 

Equally, increasing numbers of aircraft, naval vessels, field guns and 
trucks are being turned over to South Vietnamese units; equally, almost 
everywhere in the country, American and South Vietnamese forces hold 
tactical initiative, and Saigon Government controls now more of rural 
countryside than at any time since the Geneva Conference in 1954. 

Ail this has been achieved, in spite of American unwillingness to win the 
war, which has been after “T.E.T.’ offensive declared in Washington as 
‘unwinnable’ .. . in spite of piecemeal build-up of ground forces, of misuse 
of air power and, above all, of wrong strategy, which was imposed by 
the White House upon American commanders in Vietnam. 

In fact, the war could have been won, already in 1965, and without too 
much difficulty and without too many human losses. 

Speaking at Salem, Massachusetts, in January 1949, shortly after Chiang 
Kai-shek’s final defeat by Chinese Communists, and his evacuation to the 
island of Taiwan, then Senator John F. Kennedy, said: ‘Our relationship 
with China since the end of the Second World War has been a tragic one, 
and it is of the utmost importance that we search out and spotlight those 
who must bear the responsibility for our present predicament .. . What our 
young men had saved, our diplomats and our President have frittered 
away...” These words could be, indeed, applied both to the reasons 
for present American involvement in Vietnam, being the direct result of 
American wrong policy towards China and, after the war, towards France’s 
position in Indo-China, and secondly, to the subsequent conduct of war 
in Vietnam. 

There is no secret that at the beginning of American direct involvement 
in Vietnam, which began in February 1965 by bombing, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have submitted their recommendations to the then Secretary for 
Defence, Mr. McNamara, for a round-the-clock fourteen days’ intensive 
bombardment of all major targets in North Vietnam, including Hanoi, port 
of Haiphong, and road and rail communications with- China; a special 
plan, with code name Flaming Dart was carefully prepared; as at that 
time North Vietnam had, for all practical purposes, no air-defence system, 
such bombing could have achieved decisive results, and could have resulted 
in coveted ‘bringing Ho Chi Minh to the conference table . . .’; equally, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a quick build up of American ground 
forces in order to achieve the figure of about 400,000 by the end of that 
year, and in this way to obtain a military decision on a battlefield. 

Unfortunately, all these recommendations were rejected by McNamara, 
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who imposed, instead the strategy of so-called ‘graduated response’; 
President Johnson, influenced by the dynamic personality of his Secretary 
for Defence and his eloquence, fully endorsed his ideas, especially as such 
strategy would prevent, as he thought, any escalation of war, and above all, 
remove any danger of limited confrontation with China or Soviet Union; 
equally, as President Johnson was very sensitive to criticism of his policy 
and strategy in Vietnam, both by public opinion at home and abroad, such 
strategy of ‘graduated response’, seemed to him more acceptable than a 
real effort to win the war by using all overwhelming power at his disposal. 
Unfortunately, this strategic concept gave plenty of time to Hanoi to build 
up, with Soviet help, its anti-aircraft defences to such an extent that 
American losses in aircraft and flying personnel soon became out of all 
proportions with the results achieved. 

‘Report on the war in Vietnam’, written by General Westmoreland and 
Admiral Shap, former C.i.C. Pacific, fully confirms what is written above 
about McNamara’s disregard of Joint Chiefs of Staffs’ recommendations, 
and that not until 1967 did General Westmoreland have enough troops to 
stage division-sized operations ‘Cedar Falls’ and ‘Junction City’ against 
long unchallenged enemy base camps along the Cambodia borders. 
Equally the Report throws the light on the situation that not until late 
1967 was the pacification programme fully co-ordinated under one man, 
and that not until after the February ‘Tet’ offensive did Johnson’s Ad- 
ministration heed Westmoreland’s pleas for a crash programme to rearm 
A.R.N.V. (Armed Forces of South Vietnam) which was issued with 
weapons much inferior to those in the hands not only of North Vietnamese 
regulars but even of Vietcong guerillas. ` 

Admiral Shap, in his article, published in Reader’s Digest, is much more 
outspoken than in the above mentioned Report, disclosing that all his 
recommendations for even sporadic American air raids on some important 
targets in North Vietnam were always rejected by McNamara and his 
civilian advisers, aiming at winning the war ‘on the cheap’ and without any 
risks involved. 

No wonder that such strategy, based more on computers than upon 
advice of field-commanders, failed not only to win the war but even ‘to 
bring Ho Chi Minh to the conference table’; and yet, there were quite a 
few opportunities, when the war could have been brought to an end: 
according to one of the greatest experts on Vietnam, the late Prof. B. 
Fall, who lost his life in action in Vietnam, one of the main reasons for 
a military coup, which removed President Diem in November, 1963, from 
his office. were the rumours which reached American advisers in Saigon 
about secret negotiations which President Diem was conducting through the 
intermediary of French ambassadors in Hanoi and Saigon with Ho Chi 
Minh with an object of coming to an understanding with him, which could 
lead to termination of hostilities and neutrality of Vietnam. Professor Adam 
B. Ulam in his book Expansion and coexistence (The history of Soviet 
Foreign Policy) writes: “The military coup which overthrew President 
Diem and his family on November 1, 1963, was asserted in Washington 
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to have been done without American complicity or knowledge, but people 
even less suspicious than Soviet leaders found it hard to believe’ (p.701). 

Prof. Ulam also quoted Mao, who, in his interview with American 
journalist Edgar Snow in January, 1965, referred rather whimsically and 
complacently to the murdered Vietnamese leader: ‘But impatient American 
generals became disgusted with Diem and got rid of him’ (p.701). 

According to Prof. Ulam, another opportunity presented itself already 
in August, 1964, soon after the so-called Tonkin incident, when ‘there 
took place some still obscure initiative from Hanoi, transmitted through 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations for pourparlers with the 
United States, an initiative that was rejected by Washington. What Hanoi 
would have considered as a fair offer at such negotiations is unclear but 
the idea of negotiations must have had Soviet support. The Russians may 
have well surmised, in the wake of the Gulf of Tonkin incident, and 
perhaps through their intelligence channels, that following Presidential 
elections the Americans would step up their activities in Vietnam and then 
conveyed this information to Hanoi’ (p.702). 

These disclosures show that Ho Chi Minh was worried with the prospects 
of American military activities, and, indeed, if professional advice sub- 
mitted by Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as by senior commanders, on the 
spot, would have been accepted by President Johnson, Ho Chi Minh’s fears 
would have been more than justified. 

According to latest press reports from Washington, President Nixon 
told a group of Republican Senators that he hopes to withdraw by the end 
of the next year not only 200,000 men—as originally intended—but the 
whole U.S. military force of about 538,000, adding that the presence of 
large numbers of soldiers in Vietnam would be politically disastrous. 
Mr. Nixon’s previous statements have already stunned and dismayed not 
only the Saigon Government but equally America’s allies fighting with 
Americans side-by-side in Vietnam, namely Australians and New Zea- 
landers. His latest announcement negates also some rumours that the 
American Administration would consider leaving for an indefinite period 
of time, a smaller contingent made up of professional soldiers, pre- 
dominantly specialists, like helicopter pilots and such others. 

Yet, if American troop withdrawals will be not kept under control and 
be made regardless of feelings in Saigon, where they will be regarded 
simply as a betrayal, the implications could be disastrous, in the first 
place, not in the United States but in South Vietnam. If U.S. withdrawals 
will be coupled with a growing American pressure upon the Saigon 
Government to become more ‘flexible’ in negotiating with the Communists 
about the forthcoming elections and ‘coalition’ Government, it may come 
one day to similar developments which took place in May, 1954, soon 
after French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, when whole regiments of Vietnamese 
army fighting under French command, revolted and went to the other 
side, killing at this opportunity their French officers. 

Against the growing American determination to get out from Vietnam 
as soon as possible, and almost at any cost, and against the background 
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of wavering American irresolution towards the political aspects of the 
present situation, endangered by American troop withdrawals from Viet- 
nam, it would be important to add that the Communists have in the mean- 
time stepped up their activities in boosting the formation of their newly 
created Provisional Revolutionary Government, which has been already 
recognised by some twenty countries, nearly all of them from the Com- 
munist world; the timing of the announcement of the formation of the 
P.R.G. was related to the Midway meeting and designed to offer a focus 
for all pacifist and neutralist opinion, if concessions were forced by the 
American Administration upon the unhappy President Thieu. 

All these political developments resulted in a state nearing panic among 
the well-to-do middle-class population in Saigon, leading to press reports 
about plans for an exodus, before the bloodbath which many people fear 
after the experience of the inhabitants of the ancient capital of Hue which 
was in Communist hands for a few weeks during the ‘Tet’ offensive, will 
be the inevitable accompaniment of a Communist take-over. 

In such an atmosphere of disenchantment with American allies, and 
even growing bitterness towards them, a possible revolt of South Viet- 
namese units would cause no surprise. Thus, a withdrawal of 25,000 U.S. 
troops, as announced by Mr. Nixon in Midway, could become, if not kept 
under careful control, an avalanche and a political disaster. 
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is in Eastern Jerusalem within the walled city, in the Via Dolorosa itself. 
The Convent of the Soeurs de Sion, which is on the site of Pontius Pilate’s 
palace, has been placed at the disposal of the Adult Education Department 
for what is called a double Ulpan, for study of Hebrew and of Arabic. 
Jewish members of the Ulpan, and some European Christians, study Arabic. 
Moslem and Christian Arabs, and again Christian residents of Jerusalem, 
study Hebrew. Besides taking the language courses the students visit Jewish 
Institutions in the country, such as the Kibbutz and the children’s village, - 
and a group of Kibbutzniks have paid a return visit to the Convent. The 
centre is then a valuable link between East and West Jerusalem. Among 
the new buildings rising on Mount Scopus, the original home of the Hebrew 
University, is the Martin Buber Centre for training adult education teachers. 

Lastly it may be recorded that educational television was introduced in 
Israel a few years ago, before any general television. It is provided by the 
Rothschild Foundation and conducted on English lines, and is used 
specially for language, particularly English, teaching. 
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BARRIENTOS AND BEYOND 
by Virginia Lussier 


HE death of President Rene Barrientos in a helicopter crash on 

April 27, 1969, left Bolivia shocked and confused. The genuine wave 

of popular grief which swept through the Campesinos (rural labourers), 
reveals much about the late president’s sources of support and appeai, 
but it also conceals the dissension and conflict that characterises Bolivian 
society. Barrientos relied continually on the Campesinos, who comprise 
about sixty-five per cent of the population, and the upper echelon of the 
military establishment, to act as a counter-force to disaffected trade unions, 
political parties, and portions of the military. He proved himself a skilful 
politician in manoeuvring his way through countless crises, and his death 
has created a power vacuum in which all political factions are vying for 
power. This great state of flux creates a most uncertain political future 
for Bolivia. 

The chief problem which confronted Barrientos (as it does any Bolivian 
government to-day) is economic development. Bolivia’s per capita income 
is one of the lowest in Latin America, Nearly two-thirds of her population 
are still engaged in subsistence agriculture. Another four per cent are 
employed in mining, a small sector, but well noted for its economic and 
social discontent. The Bolivian economy, like those of most of its 
neighbours, is geared to producing primary products, such as tin, gas, oil, 
iron, magnesium, and zinc, for export to the developed nations and 
consequently is at the mercy of the slightest fluctuation in world-market 
price of these products, 

During the last ten years the cost of living rose by 74 per cent, while 
the average wage rose only about fifty-five per cent. This disequilibrium 
between the cost of living and the low wage is the most crucial current 
economic problem Bolivia faces. Barrientos acknowledged that wage 
levels were unsatisfactory but he maintained that the threat of inflation 
and monetary instability forbade a wage increase. This imposed a wage- 
freeze creating anguish and tension and resulting both in nation-wide 
strikes by miners and teachers supported by students, opposition parties, 
and other labourers, in 1966 and 1967, and by general discontent through- 
out his entire administration. 

Barrientos’ response to these problems was basically a continuation of 
the programme initiated after the Revolution of 1952. This consisted first 
of attempting to decrease dependence on tin as an outstanding source of 
foreign exchange by diversifying Bolivia’s extractive industries; second, of 
nationalising these same extractive industries, and thirdly, of incorporating 
all the Bolivian people into the national fabric by raising living standards, 
increasing salaries, and promoting a sense of national identity. These three 
points are more easily incorporated into a programme than carried out 
in practise. Under Barrientos, the percentage of state-owned natural 
resources production actually declined as foreign and domestic capitalists 
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were permitted to exploit Bolivia’s soil-wealth. The tin mines still 
contribute the major portion, about sixty-five per cent, of Bolivia’s exports. 
And creating a sense of national identity among a population which is 
more than forty per cent illiterate is a task that will take decades not years. 


This does not mean, however, that economic progress was not made 
during this administration. The value of exports and imports rose by 
twelve per cent and fifteen per cent respectively, while the growth rate 
has reached almost five per cent, one of the highest of the continent. The 
peso is one of the steadiest currencies in Latin America. All sectors of 
the economy have shown gains in production, most notably oil, gas, and 
construction. In part, the reason for these advances lies in the stable 
climate for investment which his administration created. 

The essentially peasant character of most Bolivians goes far towards 
explaining the flamboyant style which Barrientos adopted during his 
presidency. He campaigned constantly. An accomplished pilot, ‘he 
thought nothing of covering hundreds of miles in a week-end to bring 
himself to the people. Whether dedicating public projects or drinking chicha 
(corn liquor) with village leaders, Barrientos was always at home with the 
Campesinos, providing them with a sense of importance and hope for 
the future. However, the fact remains that Barrientos relied on the support 
of the Campesinos as one of his major sources of leverage against his 
political opponents in La Paz. Relying on this backing, he proved himself 
a skilful politician in manoeuvring and maintaining control in a country 
whose politics are perennially chaotic. This in itself was an achievement 
of no small measure. Barrientos’ administration was a constant series of 
crises, including the guerilla movement headed by Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara; 
the defection of Bolivia’s Minister of Interior, Antonio Argiedas, after 
sending to Cuba the diary of Guevara which Fidel Castro subsequently 
published; and, as a result of the Argiiedas affaire, constant accusations by 
political opponents, as well as conflicting statements by top administration 
officials of extensive C.I.A. infiltration in high military and civilian posts. 


The other major pillar of Barrientos’ power was the support of the 
armed forces under the command of General Alfredo Ovando. Barrientos 
was first installed in power in 1964 by a military coup, made possible only 
when Ovando offered him his support. The military has remained the key 
to political power in Bolivia ever since. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, General Ovando became both Barrientos’ most important 
supporter and his greatest potential rival. Neither could survive politically 
without the other. However, Ovando had the edge. First, he was able to 
command greater support within the military, and secondly, the erosion 
of Barrientos’ civilian support only reinforced his dependence on military 
power. The most important of their recent contentions arose over Ovando’s 
open bid for the presidency in 1970. For months Ovando stumped the 
country allowing himself to be described as ‘our man for the presidency’ by 
the Campesinos. Moreover, he was able to attract the many nationalistic- 
minded Bolivians repulsed by Barrientos’ policies, through a programme 
which while loosely defined, more closely paralleled the economic ideas of 
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the 1952 revolution. Barrientos was annoyed, fearing that many Bolivians 
would turn their attention and support towards Ovando’s election campaign 
thus removing the little backing he retained. Both men apparently worked 
out an understanding since Ovando publicly admitted that his election 
campaign was premature while Barrientos, in return, gave assurance of 
future efforts on Ovando’s behalf. 

The military more than ever now commands the situation. Vice- 
President Luis Adolfo Siles acceded to the presidency only after consulta- 
tion and approval of the armed forces. His constitutional succession, in 
itself is remarkable, and hopefully a good sign of the future, since Siles 
is none too popular with the military. His dependency on the armed 
forces in general and Ovando in particular is reflected in the composition 
of the new cabinet which includes four civilian Ovando men as well as 
three army officers, and in the Campesinos proclamation of Ovando rather 
than Siles as their new leader. Denouncing Siles as a member of the ‘old 
aristocracy . . . with its contempt for the Campesino’, the proclamation 
called on Siles, under threat of violence, to step down in favour of General 
Ovando, ‘the only true heir of Barrientos’. 

Siles has been none too popular with political leaders either. In fact, his 
own Social Democratic Party (P.S.D.) appeared on the way toward demise, 
split deeply by dissension over government policy. Siles’ accession to the 
presidency suddenly made the P.S.D. the most important political party 
and unified it, at least temporarily. Its practical lack of strength, both in 
Parliament and the country at large, amongst a field of more or less equally 
weak political parties, further contributed to the fragmentation of Bolivian 
political life. The shaky coalition of political parties, the Bolivian 
Revolutionary Front (F.R.B.) which Barrientos created and kept together 
by his personal prestige died with him. At the same time, however, Siles, 
who was considered to be a relatively weak political figure under Barrientos 
has derived most of his political strength during the first months of his 
administration by his strict respect for constitutional and legal procedures, 
his well-known desire to grant amnesty to political offenders, and his 
effort to ease political restrictions imposed by the Barrientos’ régime. 

Despite this, he remains largely dependent on the whims of Ovando. The 
General stated early that Siles will continue in office only as long as ‘he 
does not abandon the Bolivian revolution’, and only so Jong as the country 
remains calm. Under these conditions, Ovando becomes the final arbitrator 
of the political situation. In addition, if Ovando feels his strength ebbing 
away, as among the younger officers who oppose the military’s role in 
politics, he could decide to intervene while he still held the decided 
advantage. However, Ovando’s chances of election in May, 1970, are 
excellent and it is not likely that he will remove Siles, thereby jeopardising 
his opportunity to be elected constitutionally. If and when Ovando becomes 
legal President of Bolivia he is likely to follow the path that has become 
increasingly well trodden in recent years by Latin American military men, 
that of bolstering his power at home by adding a highly nationalistic, i.e. 
anti-American flavour, to his foreign and domestic policies. 
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THE RURAL VOTER IN JAPAN 
by Raymond Lamont Brown 


N one sense the history of modern Japan is a continuous drift towards 

the centralisation of political power. With the coming of democracy the 

influence of the rural voter became more and more evident; an influence 
which has resulted in the re-emergence of Japan as a viable country in the 
markets of the world. After the humiliating collapse of the might of the 
Imperial Nipponese Armies, ending the Second World War, the Japanese 
people quickly acclimatised themselves to a long period of occupation 
by the United States Forces. Out of the holocaust left by the decimating 
bombs grew a new constitution, helped during its birth by a national desire 
for peace and democracy. 

The new symbol of state was the Emperor, by tradition the direct 
descendant of the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu O-Mikami, who now derived 
his position ‘from the will of the people with whom resides sovereign 
power’. Political power within the modern Japanese state is divided into 
three branches; legislative, executive and judicial. The parliament of 
Japan is the National Diet, consisting of two houses of representatives 
and councilors, elected by the direct will of the people. 

In 1947 the constitution provided for local self-government with a fair 
degree of autonomy. Universal suffrage, too, only dates from this period; 
up to the U.S. occupation, women had no vote, neither had they many 
personal rights before society nor the law. Still in many parts of rural 
Japan, woman is considered to be a part of her husband’s/father’s goods 
and chattels. The Local Self-Government Law of 1947 gave the local 
districts of Japan a freedom from the National Diet and laid the broad 
basis of representation. Thus Japan is divided into forty-six administrative 
districts; One To (Tokyo), One Do (Hokkaido, the northern-most of the 
main islands), Two Fu (Osaka-fu and Kyoto-fu) and forty-two Ken, or 
prefectures. The prefectures are subdivided into cities shi, towns cho, 
and villages son, mura, and machi. Each municipal body is organised 
independently according to its competence. Bodies are usually subject to 
the individual prefects who manage ‘matters of common interest’. In the 
main there is a great amount of freedom at local level and the prefects 
are really liaison men between central government and local levels. The 
people of each prefecture elect a governor and a law-making assembly to 
govern them. Each city, town and village of Japan has an elected mayor 
and an assembly, whose members are also elected by the local citizens. 

By and Jarge Japanese history, from the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
sixth century, to the Restoration of the Emperors’ power in 1868, is a 
series of family feuds. Emperors did, from time to time, exert their 
authority but for the most part they were shadowy figures—fountains of 
wisdom, confidants of the Gods—and political puppets. 

The real power was in the hands of the Shogun (generalissimos) and a 
hierarchy of Daimyos (feudal lords). The inordinate extravagance of the 
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Shoguns bled the country and made the lives of the rural folk a misery. 
Taxation, famine and criminal oppression thinned the ranks of the 
peasants daily. Humility, obedience to higher authority, hard work and 
community co-operation was the rule for a thousand years in this Toyo- 
ashi-hara-no-chio-aki-no-mizuho-no-kuni—Land of Fertile Reed Plains, 
of Bounteous Harvests and Full Rice Ears—as the country was known in 
the mythological age of the gods. These traits still mark the face of ever- 
growing industrial Japan. After the Meiji Restoration {in 1868 the 
Emperors were officially restored to power), the autonomy of local districts 
under the Shoguns was gradually whittled away. This became the main 
cause for political unrest and was manifest in such outbreaks as the 
Satsuma revolt of 1877. A process of industrialisation began immediately 
after the restoration, when the old feudal fiefs ‘returned to the Emperor’. 

For most of the pre-1945 era, more than fifty per cent of all Japanese 
citizens lived in rural areas. In agrarian Japan, the old instruments of 
control and traditional informal imstitutions retained a very great 
significance prior to the Second World War. The vast majority of rural 
Japanese lived not in single, isolated houses surrounded by fields, but in 
small, rural hamlets called buraku. Here twenty to thirty-five or so 
families lived together, practicing communism without the brainwashing 
political terrors of Red China, North Korea, North Vietnam or Russia. The 
buraku system still remains the most important community for Japanese 
rural dwellers; it may be said, also, that the pattern (or norm) of life in 
buraku lies at the root of the Japanese social structure. 

The buraku of the present are no longer purely agricultural, and 
incorporate fishing, dairying, sericulture, forestry and so on. The social 
structure of buraku differs greatly from one district of Japan to another, 
and depends on the type of occupation of the inhabitants. 

Social change in rural Japan has not manifest much during many 
centuries, but a significant development has been the growth of associations 
based upon common interests. These common interest groups are ancient 
in origin (wet rice cultivation is more than 2,000 years old in Japan and 
was organised on a kin group co-operation basis) and are again dependent 
upon the type of occupations of the inhabitants; ecological features also 
exert influences, During a research programme in the early 1960s, a rice- 
raising buraku in Miyagi Prefecture (north east Japan) was taken as 
representative. Here some twenty-one common interest associations 
functioned including: agricultural co-operative (nojijikko-kuiai), irrigation 
co-operative (suiri-kumiai), fire-brigade (keibo-dan), Parent ‘Teacher 
Association, Crime Prevention Association and various religious associa- 
tions such as Kobugahara Ko (for men) and Yama-no-kamisama Ko (for 
brides and young mothers). 

Generally speaking, the regions of north west Honshu (the central main 
island of Japan) produced the most feudal and backward type of buraku, 
while, for instance, some buraku in the Island Sea area were noted for their 
egalitarianist and modem outlook. Political power at the buraku level 
generally came from the village headman, or elders; traditionally positions 
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held by the most prominent and affluent families. The rural inhabitants 
accepted, and asked for, guidance from the acknowledged leader on both 
personal and community problems. The leader engaged in many acts of 
paternalism amongst his ‘flock’. The buraku was never a democratic local 
community (although many possessed some independence), but fitted in 
with the rural inhabitants’ desires. The Japanese people as a whole are 
unhappy unless they are part of a group. 

Many of the rural areas have been depleted by young folk going into 
rich industry, taking (albeit subconsciously) tradition with them. Even 
though the Marxist trade unionists scream their disapproval, the rural 
worker gone to industry has transferred the buraku paternalism from the 
village headman to the company president and managing director. This 
transfer has helped Japanese industrial relations very much. It is 
important to remember when considering the rural voter in Japan that 
the traditional local buraku exists also in the cities. 


Local rural politics after the Second World War retained much of the 
pre-1945 flavour despite changes. Although steeped in traditionalism the 
rural voter is modern in inter-communication and is up to date with 
national and foreign affairs; television reaches the tiniest villages. Viewers 
enjoy American Westerns in which cowhands speak dubbed-in Japanese, 
and treat them as seriously as a ministerial broadcast. 


Candidates for local and national elections woo the rural voters with 
courtesy and tenacity; the rural vote is vital for a majority, the governing 
Liberal-Democrats (with conservative support) rely on high polls in rural 
areas. Support is found, not unnaturally, here for the Emperor system; 
several of the old people still bow each morning in the direction of the 
Imperial Palace at Tokyo. The rural voter is the essence of Japan; he 
has been the stabilising force in modern Japan, the guardian of Japan’s 
neutrality in shell-pocked Asia and the bulwark against the country going 
Communist. Without the hard work, traditionalism and courage of the 
rural voter Japan could never have re-asserted herself in the modern world 
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THE VIEW FROM THE ROCK 


by Harold J. Greenberg 


NDER the bright Mediterranean sky the Gibraltar peninsula, jutting 

into the sea from the Spanish mainland, seems like a romantic mirage. 

But the towering Rock, with the Mediterranean on one side and the 
Atlantic on the other, is still the symbol of power and empire and the last 
bastion of Britain in Europe. 

It has also been the symbol of power ever since Tarik the Moor, on 
a day in 711, proclaimed it as his own personal Rock, giving it the name 
of al-Gebel al-Tarik, or the Rock of Tarik, which has been Romanised as 
Gibraltar. 

The Rock remained in Moorish hands until 1309, when it was conquered 
by the Spaniards. In 1333 it again became part of the Moorish domains 
until its conquest by Spain in 1462. To-day its solitary Moorish Castle 
and a few relics in the city like the Moorish Bath underneath the Museum, 
remind us of the Moorish dominion. Spanish relics are also few, but 
most notable is the residence of the British Governor in the mediaeval 
Franciscan Convent which was built in 1531, and stands out prominently 
against an almost Victorian atmosphere. 

The British capture of the Rock in 1704, during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, began an era in modern times which is longer than the Spanish 
occupation. There is little mention of the Rock in Roman or Visigothic 
times. 

Gibraltar remains the central point of conflict between ‘Britain and Spain, 
and was once again brought to the world’s attention by Spain’s latest move 
in her increasingly vehement campaign against the Rock which began in 
1953 in a mounting press-campaign and in 1963 through a series of actions 
which demonstrate her unrelenting desire to reconquer this bastion. 

This latest move of Spain, definitively recalling 4,730 Spanish frontier 
workers in a sudden but not unexpected manner, was an endeavour to 
paralyse the city’s economy. The Spanish workers numbered approximately 
one-third of the labour force. Gibraltar was prepared, however, and in 
an immediate, decisive action the machinery to replace the Spanish 
workers was set into motion. Gibraltarians took second jobs, Moroccans 
were called in to help, volunteers arrived from Britain and Malta. 

In the words of the Governor: “The decision of the Spanish Government 
to withdraw all Spanish labour has come as no surprise to anyone in 
Gibraltar. It has been threatened for some time. But the fact that it has 
not occurred earlier has been helpful and has allowed us over the past 
two years to start putting our house in order. 

‘The result has been that in Gibraltar to-day the communications, the 
essential services, the transport, the schools, the hospitals, have all 
functioned normally. 

‘We have now got to get down to the much harder and longer term of 
the problem—the reorganisation of the labour force and a reorientation 
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of our thinking to a situation in which Jabour is a relatively scarce 
commodity. This transition will entail a spirit of service to the community, 
much hard work, the learning of new skills, and perhaps some changing 
of traditional attitudes. But I am confident—and I know this is also the 
feeling of the Chief Minister and his colleagues—that with the determination 
and resource that you have so often shown in the past, these problems 
can and will be resolved. 

‘In conclusion, let me once again say this: the withdrawal of the Spanish 
labour force faces us in Gibraltar with a number of problems. To pretend 
otherwise would be idle. But if we are all prepared to put service to the 
community first, to roll up our sleeves, to think along new lines, and to 
put up with certain temporary inconveniences, then I am sure that the 
problems which now face us can and will be effectively resolved.’ 

Everywhere in Gibraltar the mood of the people is one of confidence and 
insistence upon keeping their identity. Behind the business as usual signs, 
there is a certainty of continuing their way of life and never reverting to 
Spain. 

Even the Barbary Apes, first brought to Gibraltar by the Moors, seem 
content to remain under the British Crown. One very recent picture post- 
card shows one of them exclaiming: “You can also count on mel’ 

Gibraltar, like Tangier or Shanghai in the old days, is truly an inter- 
national city and a melting pot of races where Gibraltarians, British, 
Indians, Moors, Genoese, Jews, Corsicans and Italians mingle. It grew 
up in the shadow of the Rock which is in itself almost an island—and 
now, with the closing of the Spanish frontier, is indeed. 

Its internationalism and cosmopolitanism are reflected in the faces of the 
people as well as in the goods of the shops—where you can find everything 
from British books to Hong Kong ornaments. Japanese and German 
cameras gleam from the windows, exotic Indian scarves and Moroccan 
handicraft abound, U.S. toys and French perfumes beckon. 

The existence of such a community and entity at the very Western end 
of the Mediterranean is most significant. To the Greeks, it was one of the 
four Pillars of Hercules, beyond which, since they considered the earth as 
flat, one would inevitably fall off. To the Romans, it was a symbol of the 
meeting of their European and African empires. To the Spaniards and 
Moors, it was also an imperial symbol, but as a non-Mediterranean 
country, the entry of Britain into the great inland sea was unique. For 
more than 500 years, since the Nordic and Norman invasions, Britain had 
lived isolated from the world. Her trade and commercial contacts, mostly 
with Scandinavia, had led to a cultural isolation from the rest of Europe. 
Her perennial quarrel with France was a constantly disturbing factor. 

With Spain, however, things were different, and cordial relations existed 
for a while between these two inheritors of Rome, for King Philip II 
recognised both the rising power and influence of Britain. At the same 
time, he hoped to bring Catholicism back to that country. But as time 
passed, this impatient Spanish monarch built his ‘Invincible Armada’ to 
bring England and Elizabeth to their knees. 
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The sight of the Armada in Channel waters-was immediately symbolic 
of the perennial British nightmare, that of invasion. Not since Duke 
William of Normandy had successfully conquered Britain had there been 
such a danger, and it would not seriously occur again until Napoleon and 
Hitler. But it was the rock upon which Spanish plans were to founder, 
and which were to end in the British conquest of the Rock of Gibraltar. 
With the same zeal which characterises British action in times of crisis, 
they rallied to the flag and defeated the Spaniards. The nightmare had 
vanished, but not the memory. 

It was a time when Britain and Europe were reaching for new worlds 
to conquer in the greatest burst of energy since Roman times. All of 
Westem Europe were descendants of Rome, and all had inherited her 
will and courage. Spain, under Philip I, had aroused Britain to find a 
permanent solution to the Spanish threat. For more than 300 years, her 
oldest ally, Portugal, had been a bastion against Spain. But this had not 
prevented the entry of the Spanish Armada into the Channel. 

Unforgetful of the Spanish invasion and possible future attempts, the 
British now sought to prevent them. Spain was not only one of the nations 
commanding the Western entrance to the Mediterranean. She was also a 
constantly rising imperial power. 

Across the Straits lay mediaeval Morocco, at its closest point a mere 
eight miles away. The city of Tangier symbolised one of the seats of power. 
The indomitable Samuel Pepys, writer and Secretary of the Admiralty, 
has preserved for us the most glowing portrait of the British seizure and 
occupation of Tangier, one of the imperial Moroccan cities. It was to 
presage British interest in this area for centuries. Tangier was exotic, 
quaint, but thoroughly unreliable. A hostile population was not so easily 
controlled, and along with other problems including an adequate water- 
supply, the British decided to leave after twenty-two years, but not before 
glancing very carefully across the Straits, where they would be installed 
within twenty years. 

The tide of fortune, through the iong War of the Spanish Succession, 
eventually brought Gibraltar as a war prize to the British, and in the words 
of one of the clauses of the Treaty to Utrecht, was ceded forever to the 
British Crown. But the Spaniards have never recognised this conquest, 
and have many times attempted to regain the Rock, most notably during’ 
the Great Siege of 1779-1783. During the eighteenth century, this little 
bit of England transplanted to Spain began to have an imperial importance. 
England’s empire was growing in all directions, and Gibraltar was an 
important military and naval base. 

In the nineteenth century, Gibraltar was useful to Spain as a refuge from 
Napoleon’s army. Throughout the rest of the century, it became more 
and more the symbol of the Unconquerable Rock. In the twentieth, 
its place in two World Wars is well known, although in Spanish eyes 
the Spanish decision to keep Germany out of Spain during the Second 
World War saved the Rock from being conquered by the Third Reich. 
At the same time, one of the major points in the Spanish campaign to regain 
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Gibraltar is their reference to a promise by Sir Winston Churchill to return 
the Rock in exchange for Spanish neutrality during the war. 

This has been categorically denied, but when the post-war years failed 
to produce the retum of Gibraltar, the Spaniards, angered still further by 
British policy during the Spanish Civil War and by the anti-Spanish 
sentiment and decline in commercial relations, initiated the present 
programme, which is already in its seventeenth year. 

In many parts of Spain, the dictum of King Philip IV, faithfully re- 
flecting the Spanish view, is clearly evident: “The British occupation of 
Minorca and Gibraltar is intolerable and a constant thorn in the foot of 
Spain. Spain wil never rest until they are both returned.’ Minorca was 
relinquished when Britain realised the possibility of acquiring other imperial 
sites. On Gibraltar she had remained, and remains, adamant. 

What is the significance of Gibraltar to Britain to-day? Under the 
threat of atomic bombardment, it loses, in a way, its ultimate military and 
strategic value. But it is still the symbol of British Imperial greatness, and 
one from which she does not wish to be moved. Other important sites, like 
Suez, Aden, India, and Singapore she consented to leave: but not 
Gibraltar, the oldest and most important. 

As the Spanish campaign continues to grow in intensity (and it will 
eventually resort to far more stringent measures than the closing of 
frontiers) the relation of Gibraltar to Suez also becomes apparent. Having 
reluctantly left Suez, which controls the Eastern Mediterranean, the British 
are even more determined to keep the Western entrance open. But 
Gibraltar is to General Franco what Suez and the Aswan Dam are to 
Nasser and Egypt. With one bold stroke, Franco would like to recover 
the Rock and avenge the humiliation of centuries. Insisting upon the 
integrity of the Iberian peninsula, he forgets Spain’s own enclaves of 
Ceuta and Melilla in Morocco. Yet Gibraltar, in resisting all Spanish 
proposals and actions, has only increased the determination of Spain to 
regain it. 

To-day, the View from the Rock is one of peace where another storm 
may be renewed at any moment. And Gibraltar, despite its tourist 
trappings and attractions, remains what it has ever been, a fortress at the 
gateway to the Mediterranean. Though now only the symbol of an empire 
which once stretched to the seven seas, it remains the tangible evidence of a 
nation intent upon retaining its last bit of power, although that power, 
in other ways, still commands the attention of the world. 


[Harold J. Greenberg is an American writer now living in Majorca. He 
is the author of the book Behind the Egyptian Sphinx, and as often 
written for the international press. He has just returned from Gibraltar 
where he gathered the material for this article.] 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
by Philip Robinson 


HE Duke of Wellington, The Duke as he was affectionately known in 

his lifetime, is to-day a national hero, an intrinsic part of British 

history. Like Nelson, he lies buried in an elaborate tomb in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is commemorated in London by a metal equestrian statue 
at Hyde Park Corner, made from the cannon captured at Waterloo and by 
the railway station, bridge and road bearing the name of his decisive 
victory over his gigantic antagonist. 

It seems uncertain whether his actual birth in Dublin took place on 
April 30 or May 1, 1769, but either is the approximate date of the birth 
of Arthur Wesley or Wellesley, the sixth child of Anne, Countess of 
Mornington. It is interesting to note that his great rival, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was born three-and-a-half months later at Ajaccio in Corsica. 

Arthur’s youth appears to have been a checkered one. He seems to have 
been variously described as the fool of the family, a gangling boy and, 
according to his mother, ‘food for powder and nothing more’. However, 
like many another ugly duckling, he developed into a handsome, dashing 
young ensign, so that even Lady Mornington changed her opinion and 
described him as a ‘charming young man’, for whom his brother Richard, 
then considered the most successful member of the family, would have to 
find a job. Like many ambitious young men of that epoch (for example 
Benjamin Disraeli) he was hampered by debts, which may, however, have 
acted as a spur to his ambition. 

Arthur’s military career opened inauspiciously when, having joined the 
expeditionary force that was attempting to resist French aggression in the 
Netherlands in 1793, the young ensign, or rather major, as he now became, 
landed with it at Ostend. The attempt proved abortive, and the expedition 
was a failure. After this initial setback Lieutenant-Colonel Wellington 
departed for India which is where his military career began to shape. He 
became more serious, studied books on India and brought with him to 
Calcutta a considerable knowledge of Indian affairs. Here in India, 
Colonel (later Major-General) Wellesley made his reputation as soldier 
and administrator in the Second Mahratta War, and it was as a minor hero 
that he returned to England in 1805. The following year he married Kitty 
Pakenham, Lord Longford’s sister, an early flame, a charming Irish girl, 
then a woman of thirty-three. Whether she was quite the right woman for 
him seems doubtful, for she is said to have had the unfortunate habit of 
gushing in public. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of her, made in 1814, 
shows a lovely, innocent face. 

Arthur Wellesley’s first clash with his famous rival came in the 
Peninsula War, 1808-1812. As everybody knows, Napoleon put his own 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, ‘Pepe Botellas’ (Bottle Joe, as he was nick- 
named by the Spaniards) on the throne of Spain when the Bourbon family, 
Charles IV and his queen Maria Luisa, took refuge with the French at 
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Bayonne. In 1808 the Spanish populace rose in revolt against the French 
intruder, as Goya’s pictures of the Dos de Mayo (May 2) hanging in the 
Prado Museum in Madrid depict them. To assist the down-trodden 
Spaniards, British troops, under Wellesley’s leadership, landed in Portugal 
and thence advanced into Spain, besieging Badajoz twice and fighting the 
famous battles of Talavera and Salamanca. It is interesting to note that when 
Wellington and his brother-in-law, Edward Pakenham, beat 45,000 French- 
men in forty-five minutes on the fields of Los Arapiles, just outside 
Salamanca, in the month of July 1812, the Duke wore an overcoat, so 
cool was the Castilian air! 

As a result of his victories in Spain, notably the battle of Talavera, 
Arthur Wellesley became Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera, and the present Duke of Wellington still holds 
estates in Southern Spain, awarded him in gratitude for his help against 
the French invader by the Spanish people. At Apsley House, the Duke of 
Wellington’s London house that overlooks Hyde Park Corner, you can 
still see the beautiful dinner services given him by grateful Spaniards to 
commemorate the series of his victories in the Iberian peninsula, the 
plates being stamped with pictures representing scenes from the battles. 
There is also a huge portrait of the Duke in military uniform by Goya. 

The Peninsula War, as the War of Liberation is known in England, un- 
doubtedly motivated the gradual eclipse of Napoleon’s power in Europe 
which, yet further reduced by the fatal retreat from Moscow, culminated 
in the Belgian campaign of 1815 and his final irrevocable defeat at 
Waterloo, when the Prussians under Blücher, gave Wellington valuable, 
though tardy, support. The Duke’s Waterloo despatch is unemotional 
and modest, the calmest report of a great victory ever penned by a 
conqueror. As a military tactician, Wellington seems to have been 
unrivaled. His capacity for concealing his ‘thin red line’ behind a slight 
ridge, as at Waterloo, was one of his great military accomplishments. 

But as a politician, which he became after the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, he does not appear to have been equally successful. Opinions differ 
as to whether he was a buttress of reactionary tradition or an adroit 
statesman. That the windows of Apsley House were broken by London 
crowds, excited by the conflicting opinions circulating round the Reform 
Bill, is undeniable, the Duke himself sitting remorsefully by the body of 
his dead wife at the time of the onslaught. 

It is difficult to assess the Duke’s permanent value as a politician. He is 
often accused of being reactionary, but one must remember that he was 
responsible for the Catholic Emancipation Act, then considered a 
revolutionary measure, and that the present-day attitude to the Reform Act 
of 1832, namely, that it was progressive and inevitable, was not then 
prevalent in many sections of English society. ‘If it (ic. the Reform Bill) 
should be carried’, wrote the Duke to Maurice Fitzgerald in Ireland in 
1830, ‘it must occasion a total change on the whole system of that society 
called the British Empire, and I don’t see how I could be a party to such 
changes, entertaining the opinions that I do’. 
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To us it seems absurd that an M.P. should represent a district long 
ago engulfed by the sea, another a green field with a few cows grazing on 
it, another a ruined wall, while big growing cities like Manchester were 
hardly represented at all. But to many of our ancestors the iniquity of 
rotten boroughs did not appear iniquitous at all. The Duke resigned the 
position of Prime Minister in November 1830, and Lord Grey, who had 
always advocated parliamentary reform, became head of the Whig 
Ministry which passed the Reform Bill in 1832, disfranchising fifty-six 
rotten boroughs that had less than 2,000 inhabitants, while thirty boroughs 
with less than 4,000 inhabitants lost one member. The Whigs, the leaders 
of the 1688 revolution when James IT was replaced by the Protestant 
William of Orange, had again triumphed. 

Twenty years later the Duke died, on September 14, 1852, and was 
buried with great pomp and ceremony in St. Pauls Cathedrai, the 
emotions of the crowds in the streets resembling those of their descendants 
who attended Sir Winston Churchill’s funeral. Tennyson’s patriotic Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington is an accepted monument in our 
fiterature to-day, and his lines ‘Bury the great Duke’ are familiar to every 
schoolboy. 
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by J. J. N. McGurk 


HE bi-centenary year of Napoleon’s birth will give rise to many 

reflections on the man, the general, the Emperor, his legend and his 

legacy. Napoleon was born on August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio on the 
island of Corsica at a time when the island was occupied by French troops. 
Both his parents were in the resistance movement against the French and 
indeed, when Napoleon was born they were ‘on the run’. Letiza, his 
mother, was of deeply religious conviction and had attended Mass on the 
very day of the future Emperor’s birth. The next day the infant was 
christened and named after St. Napoleon, a saint venerated on the island 
of Corsica at that time. Napoleon’s mother was to be left a widow with 
thirteen children of whom five sons and three daughters survived Napoleon. 
He was the second son. 

It is said that in this early youth his future ambition could be clearly 
seen in the way in which he dominated his elder brother, Joseph, who 
was seldom allowed to speak in his own defence. Napoleon was very 
attached to his old nurse and when he was consul of France he settled 
a pension of fifty napoleons a year on her. Shortly after his tenth birthday, 
Napoleon, went to the military academy at Brienne, in Champagne, and 
wrote home to his mother every week; in one such letter he wrote at the 
age of twelve: “With my sword by my side, and Homer in my pocket, I hope 
to carve my way through the world’. The prophetic nature of these words 
and the underlying ambition of the military cadet are all too obvious. 

On the recommendation of his mathematics master at Brienne, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was selected to be sent to the Military College at Paris to 
complete his education. He was then fifteen and the year was 1784. He 
worked so hard there that after a year he took the passing-out examination 
and was commissioned in the artillery corps as second-lieutenant then 
stationed at Valence. He spent six years in the commissioned service 
but he never forgot his Corsican birth and on his leaves did all he could 
to aid the natives in their struggle for independence: his added experience 
there as leader of a band of volunteers proved a valuable apprenticeship for 
what was to lie ahead. 

There is hardly an aspect of Napoleon’s military and political career 
that has not been written about and much controversial ink has been spilled 
on the subject of his love-life, and in recent years on his medical history. 
The morale which he instilled into the French army, the constant stream 
of French victories under him, the construction of the Empire under his 
guidance, his final downfall at Waterloo are all subjects which history has 
treated at length. But what did his contemporaries think of this man, 
this forceful genius let loose on the world? 

Talyrand said of him: ‘What a tragedy that he gave his name to 
adventures instead of to an age’. To Thomas Jefferson he was an 
immoral monster responsible for the lives of millions against whom every 
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hand should have been lifted to slay him. To Goethe Napoleon was always 
enlightened by reason, always clear and decisive, his life the stride of 
the demi-god from victory to victory. To John Adams he is a mighty 
bubble, a tremendous waterspout, a whirlwind that initially raised him 
only to blow his fate to St. Helena. To Tolstoy, Napoleon is a man of no 
conviction, no habits, no traditions, no name, not even a Frenchman, but 
by the oddest quirks of fate rising above the seething parties of France 
and without committing himself to any one of them attaining a prominent 
position. 

Despite the acerbity of his contemporaries and the malicious prints of 
the caricaturists, Cruickshank and Gillray and a few French cartoonists 
the facts of his extraordinary career remain as a dazzling record of 
military glory paralleled, perhaps, only by Alexander the Great. The 
human realities of Napoleon’s epic are remarkable. A man born on a 
remote infertile island, with no advantages but his intelligence, his genius 
for seizing opportunities, his willpower and his indefatigable energy. With 
these tools, he had raised himself above princes and kings, and in his own 
words, for modesty was not one of his virtues, ‘pushed back the frontiers 
of greatness’. 

Surely, Napoleon is the myth of the self-made man. Few figures have 
lent themselves so readily to self-identification. His impact on the modern 
imagination is very great. Adolf Hitler, that mediocre figure of world 
history, no doubt thought of himself as being a Napoleon, but any further 
comparison here can only increase one’s admiration for Napoleon. He was 
the only great dictator of modern times who was not the slave of a 
political doctrine. 

To some, Napoleon was born out of his age, like some God come to 
life from the pages of Plutarch; an ancient and violent intrusion on the 
stage of modern life. To others, he was a modern, a man in advance of his 
time, a pathfinder to a new age. But Napoleon, himself, thought nothing 
of theories, innovations and inventions; he lived from day to day, from 
chance to chance and made each opportunity the stepping-stone to his next 
positive victory. He had no wish to revolutionise warfare, as some claim 
he had done; his unprecedented massing of troops and artillery were the 
outcome of extraordinary circumstances which simply made such numbers 
necessary. 

Many historians claim that the nineteenth century in Europe would 
have been one of great change without him or indeed without the French 
revolution of which he was the child and heir. When the thud of the 
cannons died away at Waterloo, there were more permanent forces of 
human destiny shaping nations and the fate of individuals than the existence 
or brilliance of the ‘Corsican ogre’. The significance of Waterloo is 
certainly the fact that Napoleon failed to gain the military victory that he 
so badly needed to enable him to pose as the most misunderstood liberal 
in Europe and whose schemes for a federation of Europe were so 
unintelligently thwarted by England and Prussia. 

After two decades of war under him what did the balance-sheet read for 
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France? At Waterloo alone the French had lost over 40,000 men and 
almost all their artillery; ‘Never did I see such a pounding match’, the 
victorious Wellington would remark. Altogether in the Napoleonic wars the 
loss could be counted for France of more than a million lives, millions’ 
worth of property destroyed, and the nation saddled with a bill for a 
billion francs in reparations and several of her provinces under Allied 
armies of occupation until the debt was paid. As Napoleon sailed away 
to captivity on the Bellerophon to St. Helena, he left a harrassed France, 
the scars of war-veterans and many empty places in the beds of the war 
widows of France. Such was the reality. 

But did Napoleon make any positive contribution to Europe? Apologists 
for him, hail his Civil Code of Laws as extending the notion of legal 
equality, as the great instrument for sweeping aside the last remnants of 
feudalism. They will claim for him, too, that he was responsible for 
arousing the political consciousness of Europe and point to his Italian 
wars as a major factor in stimulating that nation on the march to unity 
and independence. Such may or may not have been the effect but it was 
certainly not part of his intention. He had, for example no wish to unify 
Germany, but by reducing the number of national sovereignties there from 
300 to thirty-six he did more for German unity than any other leader, 
except, perhaps, Otto von Bismarck. 


He may have given the Italians sufficient taste of independence to set the 
wheels of the Risorgimento into action, but he certainly had no desire to 
strengthen the power of the Papacy; yet by fostering Gallicanism he 
discredited that movement and gave Papal power a greater moral authority 
in France than it had had for centuries and France became again the 
‘eldest daughter of the Church’. Finally the last thing he wanted to do was 
to weaken the institution of monarchy, yet he treated the monarchs of 
Europe as if they were postmasters and by his own imperial theatricals he 
dealt monarchy, particularly in France, as destructive a blow as ever he had 
inflicted on his opponents. 


Unnecessary as Napoleon may have been, his fatal attraction lives on; 
this he ensured for himself when from his storm-swept island in the 
Atlantic he sent forth his memoirs, his propaganda and kept his own 
memory green so that it blossomed into the ‘Napoleonic legend’, which 
actively disturbed France and Europe for another half century after his 
death. This was only made possible by the antics of his nephew, Emperor 
Napoleon IM, who insisted on acting out a part that only the great uncle 
was capable of filling. But with the smoke from the battlefield of Waterloo, 
the dream had vanished and as one enters the Army Museum at Les 
Invalides, where Napoleon’s body lies, the thin and cobweb-like conquered 
standards conjure to the mind the ghosts of his military glory. 
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SURVEYING THE RICHES OF THE DEPTHS 
by Thomas Land 


Surrounded by three seas and already counting the profits from its huge 
offshore oil-reserves, Canada is emerging as a leader among the non- 
super-powers in the new resource science of undersea exploration. 


ONDON: Canada is to launch the United Nations International 

Decade of World Ocean Exploration by sending an oceanographic 

research ship on a major expedition to circumnavigate the continents 
of North and South America for the first time in history. 

Its scientists have been active in a series of international conferences in 
Europe, calling for the exploration of the world’s seas and oceans on a 
planet-wide basis using such sophisticated and expensive equipment as 
nuclear submarines and space satellites. 

The meetings, held in Rome, Geneva and on the island of Ponza 
(Italy), have resulted in a series of proposals for a long term programme 
of international scientific co-operation aimed at the exploration and 
exploitation of the world’s marine riches. A resolution calling for such a 
programme was adopted by the United Nations General Assembly last 


year. 

Canada, which last year spent an estimated $50 million on oceanology 
research and has produced novel new equipment for undersea mineral 
exploration, is well on the way to emerge as a leader among the non- 
super-powers in the latest resource science. Thus this autumn, the European 
conferences have noted with considerable interest, Ottawa is to launch 
the nation’s first oceanographic venture on a worldwide scale when the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources science ship CSS Hudson 
will circumnavigate the continents of North and South America. The 
41,000-nautical-mile expedition has never yet been attempted and the 
Hudson is the only fully equipped scientific vessel to have the capacity 
to do so. 

The Rome and Ponza meetings had been organised by the scientific 
advisory bodies of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission of the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, and the World Meteorological 
Organisation. The participants comprised oceanographers, geologists, 
marine biologists, meteorologists and specialists of related fields representing 
Canada, Britain, the United States, Brazil, Germany, France, Japan, 
Senegal, Sweden and Russia. 

In their report, the scientists recommended intensified national and 
international exploration and research on marine life, the mineral content 
of the ocean floor and the ocean’s interaction with the atmosphere. Marine 
pollution was treated as a major area of concern. 

They specifically urged the study of wind and current movements and 
other ocean dynamics on and below the surface, including the deepest 
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ocean trenches. They called for research to examine the relationship 
between the seas and monsoons, hurricane formation, and the process of 
coastal upwelling by which sea currents stir up nutrients, enriching the 
waters for aquatic life and fisheries. 

The growth of world -fisheries prompted the scientists to recommend 
extensive studies of the entire ecology and biology of the oceans. The 
projected programmes would cover all living matter and go well beyond 
individual studies of fish species, to cover relationships between stocks as 
a whole and their food sources and environment. Studies of the ocean floor 
would include probes of the crust and mantle, the physio-chemical 
mechanisms of upwelling through rift zones and in trenches, the inner seas, 
such as the Mediterranean, and the continental slopes and rises. 

The continental slopes were described as a ‘most promising’ frontier 
area for gas and oil exploitation—as indeed the Canadians well know from 
experience—while the South Pacific was cited as rich in mineral deposits 
including manganese, nickel, copper, and cobalt. The Arabian Sea, Gulf 
of Guinea, Peru Current, South China Sea and the Gulf of Thailand were 
said to be fruitful areas of marine biological research. 

But the legal aspects involving the exclusive harvesting rights in the 
marine farms of the future and mineral exploitation in what is no man’s 
sea have been hardly discussed by the participants. They warned, however, 
against the growing danger of marie pollution and urged all interested 
authorities to participate in the establishment of a world-wide monitoring 
system to measure undesirable matter entering the atmosphere, rivers and 
oceans at vital points. To facilitate much promising research, they 
recommended the extensive use of hydrographic survey ships, oceanographic 
and fishery research, fishing vessels and weather ships, small aircraft 
carriers for airborne surveys and drilling vessels and instrument-carrying 
buoys. 

They also recommended the use of submersibles and submarines, in- 
cluding nuclear powered subs for exploring the bottom water beneath polar 
ice; also space satellites for measuring temperatures and other properties 
and conditions of the ocean. Earlier in Geneva, twenty-five eminent 
meteorologists and oceanographers discussed plans for a world-wide 
system to observe and predict the behaviour of the ocean. The meeting, 
at the headquarters of the World Meteorological Organisation, was held 
under the joint chairmanship of Dr. John P. Tully of Canada and Patrick 
J. Meade of Britain. 

Their projected Integrated Global Ocean Station System (LG.O.S.S.) is 
to co-ordinate a network of 1,000 automatic recording stations, about 900 
of them on unmanned buoys, over the ocean within the next 10 years. 
Benefits of the system are foreseen for fishermen, shipping, health 
authorities concerned with marine pollution and operations involving the 
exploration of the ocean floor. I.G.O.S.S. is based on the assumption that 
the ocean and the atmosphere are a single system which oceanographers and 
meteorologists can investigate together. The project is to be integrated 
with the U.N. World Weather Watch programme. 
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Meteorologists are supporting LG.O.S.S. in order to improve their 
knowledge of atmospheric conditions over the three-quarters of the earth’s 
surface covered by the oceans. At the same time they are eager to obtain 
data from the ocean which is regarded by many scientists as a store of 
energy that influences the weather. In the view of Ottawa, a country of 
Canada’s size must deploy its scientific resources wisely. ‘We cannot 
afford to be in the vanguard in all aspects of science, and must choose 
wisely the disciplines wherein we have the capacity and which will be 
of the greatest benefit to Canada’, a senior Canadian Minister recently 
told Parliament. ‘The field of oceanography is one where Canada does 
have a capacity and where research can be of great benefit in Canada’s 
future.’ 

Canada’s Hudson 70 project is envisaged as a one-year expedition 
through the Atlantic, Antarctic, Pacific and Arctic Oceans. Aboard the 
research vessel, which is to set out from Halifax in November, will be 
scientists representing several federal government departments and 
universities as well as a number of foreign specialists conducting work 
for their own institutions. 

Investigations will range from ocean circulation studies to geological 
surveys of the continental shelves and include biological, geophysical, 
chemical and other oceanographic studies. Hudson 70 is to be Canada’s 
initial big contribution to the U.N.’s undersea exploration programme for 
the next decade. 


[Thomas Land is a London-based political journalist whose articles 
appear in North America, Africa and Asia as well as in Britain.] 
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GRAFFITI 
by E. A. Humphery Fenn 


AN has always endeavoured to leave his mark upon any surface 

capable of receiving it. In so doing he has contributed more evidence 

of his dying than of his living. In the dawn of history, the surfaces 
available were usually stone or clay. Rough, natural stones, stone walls, 
stelae, seals and cylinders were his writing tablets from the day of the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, the Chaldean Noah, some 5,000 years ago. 

A graffito is a scribbled line or verse, inspired in a moment of excitement, 
stress or despair. It is the spontaneous expression of an emotion, seldom 
one of joy. In these respects it differs from an inscription, which is a pre- 
meditated writing on a commemorative or historical work. 

Among those who have been moved to execute graffiti are the captive 
in his cell, the martyr for his faith, the school-boy, and lower down the 
scale of these exponents of this interesting form of chirography, those 
‘lewd fellows of the baser sort’? whom Paul of Tarsus says were collected 
by the Jews. 


Graffiti range from rough and barely decipherable scribbles and forms 
to the really artistic specimens possible when time was no object, as 
tevealed in some of those done by prisoners, religious or political, in the 
Tower of London. 

Rome, a veritable repository of all things pertaining to antiquity, offers 
much scope for the study of graffiti. The amazing Jabyrinth of catacombs 
in the city’s several hills, provided sanctuary and security to the early 
Christians. In the catacombs, in the churches and cemeteries, and in 
public places, are found many graffiti. 

In the catacombs, the Christians entombed their deceased in roughly 
hewn sepulchres set in the walls of red sandstone (puzzolona) of the hills 
of Rome. (Fortunately the Romans held burial in respect provided that 
interment took place without the city.) On either side of the narrow 
galleries—they measured but 1} to 24 feet in width—were ranged these 
sepulchres. On a slab of stone placed as a seal to each tomb, were inscribed 
the name, and often, the occupation of the deceased; the day and month 
of burial, and some primitive form of epitaph, but strangely, not the year. 
The earliest inscriptions were in Greek, later they were in Latin. These 
graffiti often included Christian symbols, the fish, ship, dove or anchor 
among them. Later came the ‘Labarum’, the Chi-Rho symbol consisting of 
a head with nimbus and the words Alpha and Omega. The Chi-Rho 
symbol was followed by the Cross. If the inscriptions are acknowledged to 
be the earliest epitaphs, the rough drawings often accompanying them, may 
be said to provide the beginnings of Christian art. Besides symbols there 
were often crude representations of scenes from the Scriptures. There might 
be a caricature of the deceased. Thus a sketch of a lion signified the name 
as Leo. Porcella would be shown as a small pig. j 
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Graffiti on tombs from catacombs, showing doves with olive branches may 
be seen in the Museo Lateranense, Rome. Here, on other memorial stones, 
are seen the Anchor and the Fish. The words Ichthys Zonton (Fish of the 
Living) with two Fishes and an Anchor, appear on a memorial stone now 
in the Museo Cristiano, in the Vatican. 

Most of the work of excavating in the catacombs was done by ‘fossores’, 
men experienced in subterranean digging, and who were, of necessity, either 
converts or pro-Christian. That these workmen were at times, themselves 
laid to rest in the burial-places of their own construction, may be inferred 
from such graffiti as ‘Diagones, the fossor, buried on the eighth day before 
the Kalends of October’. To these words were added sketches of his lamp 
and spade, with two doves signifying that he had been converted. Among 
innumerable inscriptions in Latin, are found, in situ, or removed elsewhere, 
ones like ‘Primilius, in peace, after many travails, a most valiant martyr’, 
and ‘Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, who was executed for his Faith, 
Theophilia, his hand-maiden, set this up’, and again “The sleeping place of 
Balbus. He made it himself during his lifetime’. 

Below the altar of the Basilica on the Via Ostiense, outside the city walls 
(San Paulo fuori le Mura) is a stone bearing the words Paulo Apostolo 
Martiri. It has holes in it for the reception of offerings, generally gold or 
silver (brandea). 

These rude scratchings on the catacomb tombs, or removed therefrom, 
formed the basis for the paintings and sculpture which in Romanesque, 
medieval and Renaissance days adorned many buildings, ecclesiastical and 
secular. Early Christian art differed from its pagan prototype only in 
iconolatry. It was not until the second half of the fifth century that it de- 
viated in any extent from the pagan works of the Greeks and Romans, In 
the earlier tombs, graffiti, both pagan and Christian might be seen on the 
same stone. 

In the third century, Constantine the Great, having become Christian, 
and having ratified the Edict of Milan (A.D. 313) ending persecution, graffiti, 
including drawings, now also appearing above ground, became increasingly 
more elaborate, culminating in being carved on sarcophagi, stelae and 
other memorials in stone, marble or porphyry, adapted to Christian usage. 

In the Museo Kircheriano, Rome, there is a graffiti of a blasphemous 
‘crucifixion’ scratched upon a wall; a man with the head of an ass, on a 
cross, with a figure praying at his side, and the words—in Greek — 
‘Alexamenos worshipping his god’. Alexamenos was a page at the Imperial 
Court, in the third century. This graffito is usually supposed to represent 
the pagan wit of this youth at the expense of a Christian friend. (There is 
evidence that worshipping the ass was done by Christians and Jews.) On 
the Arcus Argentariorum (Arco degli Oréfici, Arch of the Money Changers) 
the walls are covered with graffiti, incised by school-boys, with a ‘stilus’, 
often well done in Greek or Latin. Walls and school furniture have been 
used as surfaces for such efforts by the young of every age. Here, the name 
of Caecilius Eros, probably a tutor, recurs several times. In one place the 
writer, evidently more mature, complains that ‘he has had the misfortune 
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to have married not a wife but a viper’! 

The Gallaria Lapidaria, in the Museo Chiaramonti (Vatican City) con- 
tains several thousand early Christian graffiti, carefully removed from the 
catacombs. This huge collection was the work of Pope Clement XIX (1769- 
1775). The graffiti were secured on to walls under the supervision of 
Gaetino Marini. There is another extensive range of stones bearing graffiti 
in the Museo Cristiano, already mentioned. In the church of S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere, there are numerous Christian graffiti from the original basilica. 
In the church of San Marco (Vth century) Roman and Christian graffiti 
adorn the walls, and in Santa Maria in Cosmedin (VIth century) there are 
Greek graffiti. There are also stones with graffiti brought up from the cata- 
combs set into the stairway walls in Sant Agnesi fuori le Mura. 

Graffiti, scratched for the playing of games, are found in many places, 
both in Britain and on the Continent. In the Basilica Julia, Rome, circles, 
evidently forming a ‘board’ for a game, are incised on the white marble 
of an aisle pavement. The ancient game known as ‘Nine Men’s Morris’, 
has left its traces in various buildings. In Rome, it is seen on a wayside 
stone, near the Porta Latina. It appears on stones among the ruins of 
Pompeii. In England it may be seen on a seat in Maidstone Parish Church, 
and in the churches of Ifield, Sussex, and of Finchingfield, Essex. These 
games doubtless provided relaxation, if clandestine, for the men and the 
singing-boys, during a long service. The game was still popular in the 
seventeenth century, for Shakespeare, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
writes:— 

“The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are indistinguishable.’ 


Some graffiti, found in Roman buildings and in the Pompeii ruins are 
personal messages, including sporting-tips and dates for meetings. Where 
the message was scribbled, there, probably was the trysting-place. Even 
in those days, civic authorities must have been disturbed by this practice 
for a notice was discovered inscribed ‘Cave Viator, parce hoc opus, 
Scriptor parce’. Another read ‘I pray you pass by this monument. In peace 
remain thou. Do not draw here’. A somewhat more artistic variation of 
the ‘Stick no Bills’ notice of today. 

In France, in the donjon of the medieval chateau of Domfront, Nor- 
mandie, there is this graffito on a wall. 

‘Domfront, Ville de Malheur, 


Arrivé & midi, perdu & une heure 
Pas seulement le temps de diner.’ 


This unfortunate scribbler was hanged. Also in France, in the fifteenth 
century château of Loches, one of the ‘Chfiteau-de-la-Loire’, the Italian 
prisoner, Ludovico Sporza, covered the walls of his cell in the notorious 
Tour Ronde, with texts and drawings. He died in 1510. 

In Gloucestershire, near the Romano-British villa at Cirencester, there 
was discovered in 1963, a stone having scratched upon it, a word-square, 
reading ‘Rotas Opera Tenet Areto Sator’ (Areto, the sower, guides the 
wheel at work). These words, it will be observed, read the same up and 
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down, and horizontally. On a tile here was inscribed ‘Augustalus has been 
going off on his own every day for a fortnight’. Another graffito had the 
words ‘Nomen Cocis Mutus Dedit’. Here each letter appears twice, either 
in one single line or in more than one line. On a stone pavement in another 
Romano-British villa at Chedworth, in the same county, was scratched the 
earliest-known Christian inscription in Britain, under Roman occupation. 
At Silchester, there were found graffiti on pottery. Many inscribed stones, 
whereon the incisions have been roughly, and doubtless hurriedly done 
and may therefore be classified as ‘graffiti? have been found not only on 
Romano-British sites but on others originated in pre-historic days. On 
Maeshawe, Orkney, in Scotland and in Ireland, many runes are incised 
upon stones. 

Medieval graffiti are seen in English cathedrals and churches. Such 
scribblings and drawings are on the walls of Gundulf’s Norman crypt at 
Rochester. These include drawings representing scenes from the Scrip- 
tures, also human faces. One represents a half-figure of Christ, with 
nimbus, holding in His right hand a chalice, and in His left a paten, 
possibly the ‘Supper at Emmaus’. On a pillar is another figure of Christ, 
blessing a small child presented to Him by an angel. Huguenot refugees 
scratched graffiti on the walls of a crypt chapel of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Beneath the tower of Ashwell Church (Herts.) there is a sketch of a large 
church, presumed to be Old St. Paul’s, possibly done by a London refugee 
from the plague of 1665. If so, it must be one of the last representations of 
the Norman cathedral before it was destroyed in the Great Fire of London 
the following winter. 

There are other, earlier graffiti at Ashwell. Like many parishes it must 
have suffered terribly during the Black Death, in the fourteenth century. 
On the north wall of the tower is written in Latin. 

‘1350. Miserable, wild, distracted, 
The dregs of a people alone to survive to witness 
And at the end, a tempest 


Fully mighty. This year 1350, St. Maurice 
Thunders in the world,’ 


A sad memorial of the Black Death. Abbot Symon de Bychester 
(Bicester) wrote on a wall here in Ashwell Church ‘Storm on St. Maurice’s 
Day (January 15) destroyed Bassingbourne Church’ (near Ashwell). 
Another Black Death memory is perpetuated in a graffito commemorating 
William de Culpo (d. 1329) in Acle Church, Norfolk. Two more Ashwell 
graffiti deserve notice. One has a complaint made by a disgruntled 
medieval architect who in true graffito style wrote ‘Cornua non sunt arto 
compungente—sputo!’ (‘The quoins are not correctly pointed—I spit!’). 
The other expressing the feelings of a frustrated Romeo, bemoans the 
fact that ‘Barbara filia, barbata est’. Doubtless some Elizabethan minx, 
this Barbara! 

In the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Stanwell, Middlesex, there appears 
on the north wali of the tower, a graffito, telling of the hanging of a 
highwayman. There is also a long Latin inscription on one of the nave 
piers, in 1480. In Rainham Church, Essex, there is a sketch of the type of 
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ship seen in the Thames estuary in the fifteenth century. In St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, restored after bomb-damage, is a graffito inscribed on a stone 
discovered during repair work. It is presumed to represent the crest of Sir 
Francis Drake. This drawing represents a ship over a globe; from the bow 
a cord is drawn round the world. Below is a visor and a shield. The work 
is that of an amateur, probably a youthful admirer of the Admiral. 
Another amateurish graffito, representing a knight in armour, appears in 
the magnificent Norman church of Compton, Surrey. 

On the tomb of Sir John Bouchoir (d. 1480) in St. Andrew’s, Halstead, 
Essex, graffiti record the names of some local folk, one of them being ‘John 
Worthie, steward to Lord Bouchoir of Stanstead Hall, in the reign of 
Henry VY. In a house in Woodbridge, Suffolk, formerly known as the 
‘Poore House’, built in 1641, are graffiti scribbled by French prisoners in 
England during the Napoleonic Wars. On the walls of an outbuilding of 
the Cistercian abbey at Boyle, near Carrick-on-Shannon (Co. Leitrim) are 
names scratched by prisoners taken by Cromwell’s army. 
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LIQUIDATING THE JEWS OF ROME 


Black Sabbath. Robert Katz. Arthur Barker, 45s. 


An hour before dawn on Saturday, October 16, 1943, S.S. squads swooped 
on the Rome Ghetto, rounded up over a thousand Jews — the majority women 
and children — and herded them in a compound at the Collegio Militare. On 
the Monday morning 1,041 were entrained in cattle trucks en route to 
Auschwitz where all but 200 selected for labour camp work were immediately 
gassed. Only fourteen men, one woman, survived to return to Rome at the end 
of the war. 

Those gaunt facts summarise one of the most harrowing tragedies of the 
war. The city’s 12,000 Jews, mostly poor, thought themselves secure. The com- 
munity, the oldest in Europe, dated back 2,000 years. It had become integrated 
into Italian life. Their leaders believed there was no cause for anxiety despite 
the liquidation of Jews in Poland and elsewhere. They were under the eyes of 
the Holy See. The Nazis, so far, were behaving correctly. 

They were disturbed but not unduly alarmed when, two weeks earlier, the 
Gestapo chief Kappler had demanded 50 kilogrammes of gold valuables from 
the community, or 200 Jews would be deported to Germany. The amount was 
duly collected—the price, they assumed, for their security. The Jew-hating 
Nazis —an ironic reflection— were just playing Shylock. They raided the 
Jewish libraries for their rare books and documents; also the Temple, where 
they found registry cards giving the names and addresses of Roman Jewry. 

When the blow fell it stunned all but those who had been forewarned and 
got away. The scenes of the arrests, on the train journey through Europe, and 
at Auschwitz, are recorded heartrendingly by Katz, who gives case-histories of 
victims with American documentary thoroughness. 

A young woman carrying an infant suddenly broke from the ranks and 
rushed up to a German. She opened her blouse, brought out one of her breasts 
and squeezed the nipple to show the soldier that her milk had stopped flowing. 
It was the only way she knew how to communicate that her child was hungry 
and that she should be allowed to buy something for the baby to eat or drink. 
But the soldier . . . raised the barrel of his machine gun and forced her back 
into line. 

Scrupulous though the narrative is, I feel that the detail is at times overdone, 
the story could have been told effectively in less space. But then, perhaps, it 
would have had less impact on our conscience and imagination. Certainly, he 
spares none of us in his conclusion. Condemnation of Nazi Brutality, of man’s 
inhumanity to man, is not enough, he argues. The root cause is the social system 
under which we live, and the Jews themselves are part of it. Maybe. But few 
living under the system would countenance the cruelties related in this book, 
even for personal gain or security. 
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A distressing factor was the relative ineptitude of Pope Pius XI, for political 
reasons. The Vatican might have made a world-awakening protest; instead, it 
appears to have limited its efforts mainly to a personal approach to the Nazis 
by Bishop Hudal and Father Pfeiffer, then a discreet dropping of the matter as 
part of the policy of prudent silence. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


MURDER AND THE PATHOLOGIST 


The Fatal Chance. Guy Bailey, M.D. Peter Davies. 42s. 


The identity of ‘Guy Bailey’, the pseudonymous crime pathologist from 
whose notebook the twelve cases discussed in this book are taken, is as thinly 
shrouded a secret as a woman’s age when she is in her early twenties. Given 
the clues Guy’s Hospital and the Old Bailey, it does not call for the 
percipience of a scientific detective to bring the casebook home to its 
distinguished author. 

Despite the somewhat spinal title, this is a serious and most authoritative 
work, which, at its elected level, contains a great deal of useful information. 
The author has been to considerable pains to write it in a popular way, but, 
happily, the true academic bias of his thinking keeps breaking through. The 
accounts which he has provided of the dozen cases selected are workmanlike 
and readable, admirable summations, but it is his peripheral commentary which 
is of primary interest. Frankly, anyone possessed of a felicitous pen can 
contrive a fascinating ‘yarn’ out of the dramatic accoutrements of the 
classic homicides, but this writer, with his enormous practical experience 
and deep involvement, his insider’s knowledge, is in a position to contribute 
immeasurably more. And he does. The Fatal Chance is not just an assemblage 
of criminously titillating cases. It may be read as a coherent, book-length 
medico-legal essay on the subject of murder, in which the individual cases 
are, in a sense, subsidiary. They are there as specific demonstrations of the 
operation of principles enunciated in the text. This is a refreshing reversal of 
the order normally obtaining in non-technical criminological books. 

The author describes the problems which beset police and forensic scientists 
when they are faced with a homicide investigation. He explains the means by 
which facts are sought from the locus of the murder, the remains of the 
victim, the method of the killing, and the study of the weapon employed. He 
informs us, inter alia, that manual strangling has never been known to leave 
an identifiable finger-print behind; that no suicide ever fires a bullet through 
his head when lying in bed—he either sits or stands up; that it is impossible 
to get all the blood out of the cracks and crevices of a knife-handle. When a 
body, or parts of a body, are found, the first questions the pathologist has to 
resolve are the age, sex, height, identity, contacts, occupation, and cause and 
time of death of the victim. 

The Luton sack murder of 1942 is invoked as an instructive type-specimen 
of the case in which the establishing of the identity of the victim presents 
serious difficulty. Occasionally, as in the Ley and Smith chalk-pit murder of 
1946, it proves impossible to discover the precise manner of death. In some 
circumstances it is extremely hard to decide upon even the approximate date 
of death, and this may turn out to be a vital factor when it comes to bringing 
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a specific charge against a specific suspect. One method of dating 1s by 
assessing the state of development of—when they are present—the maggots 
infesting a corpse. We are shown this technique in action in the case of the 
murder of Peter Thomas, at Lydney, Berkshire, in 1964. 

It is the author’s well-grounded belief that the thread of chance runs through 
every case of murder, and it is his purpose in this book to illustrate exactly 
how the pathologist grasps that thread, and to disclose the various routes by 
means of which he follows it to its revelatory source. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


JAN KOTT AND THE THEATRE 


Theatre Notebook 1947-1967. Jan Kott. Trs. by Boleslaw Taborski. Methuen, 42s. 
The Ubu Plays. Alfred Jarry. Trs. by Cyril Connolly and Simon Watson Taylor, 
Methuen, 21s. 


This Review warmly welcomed Professor Jan Kott’s Shakespeare Our Contem- 
porary in its English translation by Mr. Taborski. The general critical opinion 
esteemed it as the most vital practical interpretation of the Plays written for several 
decades. The book influenced Peter Brook and Peter Hall in their Stratford 
productions, and Peter Brook recognised Kott’s special quality when he wrote 
of the Polish author’s attitude to Shakespeare, ‘he talks about him simply, first- 
hand, and his book has the freshness of the writing by an eyewitness at the Globe 
or the immediacy of a page of criticism of a current film’. 

Jan Kott, born in Warsaw in 1914, fought with the Polish Army, belonged to the 
Polish Underground Movement and wrote his first book of literary criticism 
secretly, hiding the MS in the cellar of his house and retrieving it (singed at the 
edges) after the liberation. Thus, living dangerously, he had an insight into the 
comparable Elizabethan mind and was able to appreciate Shakespeare’s approach 
to the Histories as a preparation for the great Tragedies. His survey of the historical 
background of the state of Denmark in the light of Poland’s history led him to 
examine the significance in Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ of the broadly-sketched 
character of the young prince Fortinbras, the claimant to the Danish succession: 
‘And then a vigorous young lad comes, and says with a charming smile: “Take away 
these corpses. Now IJ shall be your king”’. How Professor Kott, and we, wish that 
Shakespeare had developed the theme! 

In Theatre Notebook 1947-67 Kott devotes the first half to the Polish Theatre, 
and the second to reflections on a variety of authors, plays, productions and 
personalities encountered on his travels. The contemporary scene and its play- 
wrights—-Brecht, Beckett, Durrenmatt, Ionesco, Marceau, Genet, Gombrowicz, 
Mrozek and others—excite his critical interest; and his estimates of the Polish 
Romantics, Mickiewicz and Slowacki, and of Moliere and Racine are brilliantly 
suggestive. Slowacki at twenty, wrote his first play, ‘Mary Stuart’, in a month— 
Shakespeare imitated in a somewhat naive manner, youthful and Byronic, but, 
‘Shakespeare none the less,’ and anyone reading this chapter must be curious to 
know more about this play which the Poles still perform and which was written 
while Schillers ‘Mary Stuart’ was well in the public mind. Schiller’s play, 
impressive despite historical inaccuracies, was produced, viewers will remember, 
on our own television. 

Among other dramatists mentioned by Professor Kott is the French surrealist 
Alfred Jarry (1873-1907) whose series The Ubu Plays had their origin in a school- 
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skit collaboration with a fellow-pupil at the Rennes lycee when Jarry was fifteen. 
The plays that followed—‘Ubu Roi’, ‘Ubu Cocn’ and ‘Ubu Enchaine’—have had 
theatre and radio productions in recent years and have made of Pa Ubu a grotesque 
vehicle of outrageous and merciless satire. They can now be estimated in trans- 
lations by Cyril Connolly and Simon Watson Taylor. When ‘Ubu Roi’ had its 
premiere in Paris in December 1896 it was received by the audience with screaming, 
whistling and fist-shaking—not surprising when we consider Pa Ubu’s guttersnipe 
store of excremental expletives. But as the plays developed, a Jarry cult formed. 
As Jan Kott says, ‘Ubu was at first a stuffed puppet that symbolised a detestable 
physics teacher. Then he became respectively a vindictive father, a cowardly 
bourgeois, and a cruel monarch... . his every other word is merde; he is cruel, 
greedy, and stupid. The simplest definition of the contemporary theatre of the 

absurd is a single sentence: Tragedy turns into horrifying mockery’. 
Perhaps Pa Ubu is a symptom of the revolt against Reason, Tolerance and Good 
Order; but the Theatre of the Absurd and the Cruel will continue to produce him. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


UNDER MILK WOOD 


The Growth of Milk Wood. Douglas Cleverdon. Dent. 40s. 


Dylan Thomas’ major dramatic work, Under Milk Wood, was twenty years 
a-growing—half the poet’s lifetime. As early as 1933, the 18-year-old Dylan had 
confided to his friend, Bert Trick the grocer, his wish to write a sort of Welsh 
Ulysses, cosily curtained between the twofold light and darkness of a single twenty- 
four hours. But six more years were to pass before the seed took tenuous root. 

The novelist, Richard Hughes, has told how, on December 18, 1939, his wife 
Frances, Dylan and the local butcher played leading parts in a one-act farce, 
The Devil Among the Skins, at a ‘Laugharne Entertainment’, organised by Mrs. 
Hughes in aid of the Red Cross. Talking it over afterwards, Dylan said: ‘What 
Laugharne really needs is a play about well-known Laugharne characters—and 
get them all to play themselves’. It was, then, Dylan Thomas’ feeling for Laugharne 
which provided the ultimate stimulus for Milk Wood, though the topography of 
its mythopoeic setting, Llareggub, was to be based more on New Quay, in Cardigan- 
shire, where Dylan lived in a rented bungalow from 1944 to 1945. 

Five years passed. On December 14, 1944, Dylan broadcast in the Welsh 
Home Service ‘Quite Early One Morning’, in which it is plain to see Milk Wood 
throwing its shadow before it. Three years more the saplings inched unseen. It 
was at the Cafe Royal, London, in 1947 that Dylan outlined to the B.B.C. producer, 
Philip Burton, his idea for a work for radio which he called The Village of the Mad. 
On and off, up and down, high and dry, low and wet, for two years and more 
Dylan struggled with ‘Madtown’, as he was now calling it. At this stage the work 
was projected as a radio play—‘a dramatic work deriving from the tradition of the 
theatre, but conceived in terms of radio’. A radio feature, on the other hand, 
is ‘any constructed programme (that is, other than news bulletins, racing com- 
mentaries, and so forth) that derives from the technical apparatus of radio... 
though it may be in dramatic form, ithas no need of dramatic plot’. And when the 
development of ‘Madtown’ proved complicated, he not unnaturally turned to the 
more fluid technique of the feature, in which documentary, actuality, dramatised, 
poetic, and musico-dramatic forms can be combined. By October 1951 enough 
was written to send the unfinished script to Countess Caetani, who published it 
the following May in her quarterly, Botteghe Oscure. This was the first of a total 
of eleven versions of the text. 
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Under Milk Wood was given its first stage-reading with a cast in New York on 
May 14, 1953. The script used was an enlarged version of the Botteghe Oscure 
printing, with the concluding part added. After his return from America in June 
1953, Dylan produced a third script version, which he took back with him to the 
States in October 1953. Then, in New York, on November 9, 1953, he died. 

The editing of Under Milk Wood for publication was undertaken by Dr. Daniel 
Jones, Dylan’s executor. He found the script in many amended and annotated 
fragments, and the piecing together and final shaping involved a great deal of 
complex work. Mr. Cleverdon’s textual analysis and collation of the variants have 
also clearly entailed a prodigious industry. It may, at a first glance, seem much 
ado about little, but the value of this book lies in the vivid light it casts into the 
workroom of a remarkable poet’s mind. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


THE LORE OF LANGUAGE 


Success with English—The Penguin Course. (General Editor) Geoffrey Broughton. 
Coursebook 1, 73.6d; Reader 1, 48.6d; Workbook 1, 2s.6d; Teacher’s Handbook 
1, 40s.0d; Tapes 1, 950s.0d; Wallicharts 195s.0d; Coursebook 2, 98.6d.; Work- 
book 2, 3s.6d; Teachers’ Handbook 2, 40s; Tapes 2, 900s.0d. 


This course in English for non-English speakers is designed for use with fairly 
adult pupils (late secondary school age). It proceeds by meticulous steps and is 
divided into three main stages which could provide three years’ work. Each stage 
consists of a Coursebook, Readers, Tapes and a Teachers’ Handbook. Supple- 
mentary materials include Wallcharts, Workbooks (one is a set of crossword 
puzzles) and a Dictionary. Each stage is divided into units which, it is suggested, 
could each provide one week’s work, and all components of the course are care- 
fully integrated. This means that there is the simultaneous development, in 
ordered sequence, of the skills of reading, writing, speaking and understanding the 
spoken language. 

The Teachers’ Handbooks are workmanlike and lucid. The authors rightly 
recognise that the success of their course rests on how effectively it is used. To this 
end they provide a clear structure without losing sight of the need for flexibility 
in the face of differing conditions. The stories, exercises and questions are amusing 
and varied and the teacher has sufficient freedom to adjust his work according to 
the temper of the class. Many courses in this field have been rigorous, but paid 
little attention to the motivation or maturity of the learners. The present course 
retains rigour without losing sight of the fact that pupils must feel inclined to engage. 

One of the difficulties that a sophisticated speaker finds in trying to teach English 
to foreign pupils is to establish fundamental patterns without obscuring the 
subleties and nuances of the language. Usually there is an uneasy compromise. 
In this course the teacher need never feel that the clear teaching of the initial struc- 
tures will leave the pupils with only a crude grasp of English. For instance, in unit 
24 of stage 2 the pupil is required to practise a given conversation in which a driving 
instructor becomes more and more impatient with an incompetent learner, and a 
similar prompting towards sophistication can be shown in the crossword puzzles, 

An important principle of the authors’ approach is their insistence that the 
pupils be asked to give true sentences wherever possible, an excellent ploy to get 
the pupils to use English meaningfully. For a pupil in Riyadh, “Yesterday I went to 
Diraya where I saw a camel’ is much more potent than, ‘Yesterday I went to Tra- 
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falgar Square where I saw the National Gallery’. If speaking truly, he is making 
a personal statement and he is more likely to feel the meaning as he feels the 
meaning of his own language. 

An adequate estimate of such a course depends on its success in use. It is clear 
from the manner in which the Teachers’ Handbooks anticipate the questions of 
one who has tried to teach English to foreigners, that we have here a work informed 
not merely by theoretical rigour but rich in the results of empirical research. 

WALTER MORROW 


RUSSIAN LITERARY LANGUAGE 


Vinogradov: The History of the Russian Literary Language from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Nineteenth. A Condensed Adaptation into 
English with an Introduction by Lawrence L. Thomas. The University of 
Wisconsin Press. 119s. 


Sealed within V. V. Vinogradov’s classic history (1938) of the evolution 
of the Russian literary style and the modern Russian language, are essays on 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Tolstoy and Gogol which are to be recommended to all 
students of Russian literature as entirely basic and salutary information. The 
fact that the illustrative examples are printed in Cyrillic is no excuse for 
finding the totality of the book impenetrable. 

Otherwise, this scholarly condensation and translation of Vinogradov will 
obviously be of great use to linguists, literary historians and social scientists 
interested in Slavic and East European studies. It will be the semantic 
minutiae of Vinogradov’s commentary which will engage their attention, 
whereas the literary student in general will no doubt be exercised to realise 
the complexity of the development of the Russian language as a whole. 

In his introduction, Mr. Thomas takes us up to the seventeenth century, where 
Vinogradov begins his exposition, and at which point there was no recognised 
literary norm. Church Slavonic {at basis a Byzantine-Bulgarian language) 
warred with the chancery language of government; and, at the same time, a 
third major influence was the increasing penetration of Western European 
culture—first Polish, then (after the journeys of Peter the Great) German and 
French, and finally English. 

Pushkin was the first writer to synthesise all the discordant elements, thus 
opening the way for limitless individual variation of style within the confines 
of a general literary tradition. Lermontov prepared the ground for Turgenev, 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky by providing psychological depth, developing a rich 
but astringent romanticism, and elaborating a new precision in the expressing 
of abstract concepts. 

For Gogol, the mother language was a form of national self-determination, 
welling up from the peasant mass, and not to be adulterated by European 
influence. Whereas Tolstoy, before arriving at the broad and living style 
of writing characteristic of his latter phase, worked through years of 
Gallicisms and syntactical remnants of the Russian aristocratic of the early 
nineteenth century. A greater understanding of the Russian ethos as a whole 
must follow any persevering reading of this book. 

MOLLy Tress 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Metric Measures for Britain (Ward 
Lock, 25s.). Mr. D. Neville Wood 
has followed his Decimal Currency 
for Britain with a valuable study of 
the proposed changes in weights and 
measures to the metric system in the 
United Kingdom. The author is a 
dedicated enthusiast for the metric 
system and shows a detailed and 
lucid grasp of the problems involved 
in the changes. He is concerned 
mainly with the metre, the litre and 
the gram, and explains with the aid 
of diagrams and examples the ad- 
vantages of the new systems and how 
the ordinary individual should cope 
with the change over. Mr. Wood is 
a primary school headmaster; and 
his book tends to be somewhat 
didactic and ends with a metric quiz. 
His numerous illustrations of how the 
changes will affect every man, woman 
and child in their daily life are help- 
ful, but they also demonstrate the 
immense practical difficulties involved 
in persuading the general public that 
the changes are necessary. It is over- 
optimistic to expect a successful in- 
doctrination by 1975, so soon after the 
trauma to be imposed by metric 
currency. After all, America has 
long combined metric money with 
imperial measures. Mr. Wood can 
hardly expect this book to be read 
arid inwardly digested by the general 
public; the subject is both too for- 
midable and academic at present to 
attract the ordinary reader. On the 
other hand, it will be extremely use- 
ful to metric evangelists. 


Chronology of the Expanding World 
1492-1762 (Barrie and Rockliff, 70s.). 
This is a companion volume to 


Chronology of the Modern World, 
1763-1965 and Dr. Neville Walliams 
has compiled ‘a guide to the events 
and achievements in every walk of 
life during the formative centuries 
from the discovery of America down 
to the conclusion of the long series 
of dynastic wars in Europe in 1762’. 
Each year is given two pages in which 
political events, achievements in the 
Arts and Sciences, and leading events 
in economics, law and education are 
noted. Births and deaths for the year 
are also included. There is also, essen- 
tial for the volume, a separate index 
of entries for persons, places, subjects 
and titles of books. This is necessarily 
a reference book to detect a particular 
event or fact; and its signficance in 
historical terms may not be disclosed 
at all. This is probably inevitable in 
most entnies and applies particularly 
in specialist subjects. For example, the 
reference to the Statute of Uses in 
1535 gives no indication of its place 
in the development of the English 
trust. On the other hand this book 
will be invaluable for general reference 
purposes and should find its place in 
every public and history library. 


The Struggle for Mozambique 
(Penguin Books. 8s.). This is one of two 
volumes in the Penguin African Library 
which spotlight the struggles against 
Portuguese colonial rule. It is remark- 
able how little publicity is given to 
Portuguese colonialism. Dr. Eduardo 
Mondlane was President of the Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front until his assassin- 
ation in Dar es Salaam in February 
this year. In this volume he puts the 
case against Portuguese policy alleging 
economic exploitation, restrictive edu- 
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cation and cultural deprivation and 
physical repression. He discusses the 
guerrilla campaigns and concludes that 
‘although we are gradually winning the 
war... final victory is a long way off’. 
The other volume, The Liberation of 
Guinea (Penguin Books. 6s.) by Basil 
Davidson, is concerned with the liber- 
ation movement in this Portuguese 
colony and the actual struggle now 
continuing. Much of it is based upon 
his visits to liberated areas. 


A Russian Journey (Cassell, 50s.). 
This is a delightful account of a 
journey made by Alaric Jacob and 
Paul Hogarth in the spring of 1967. 
Both had a yearning to return to 
Russia which for Mr. Jacob is his 
‘second country’. The latter was 
Moscow Correspondent for the Daily 
Express from 1943 until 1947; Paul 
Hogarth was there in 1954 and 1958. 
Together two years ago, they em- 
barked on this officially supported trip 
which included Moscow, Suzdal and 
a tremendous air sweep to Bukhara 
and Samarkand, and back through 
Georgia and then north to Kiev and 
Leningrad, ending again in Moscow. 
Alaric Jacob describes vividly the 
many historic buildings, but perhaps 
more particularly the Russian writers 
and intellectuals whom they met and 
the gargantuan hospitality almost 
forced upon them. Paul Hogarth pro- 
vides naturally the superb drawings 
both of buildings and local people, 
many of which are in colour. As a 
graphic artist, he draws with sym- 
pathy and understanding. Even his 
buildings are almost alive with 
character and purpose. His drawings 


9 
have remarkable sense of warmth ane 
feeling, Alaric Jacob’s narrative pro-; 
vides a rosy picture of the Russia hr; 
saw. From these pages, the reader ca%, 
hardly appreciate the presence of xi 
ruthless dictatorship. The writers he 
met seem to be reasonably contentec 
in their work ; there is no sign of the 
pressures which have made Kuznetsov 
seek asylum in Britain. The reader 
could hardly believe from this ac- 
count that the Soviet government a 
year later would crush all freedom in 
Czechoslovakia. The author clearly has 
a great admiration for Stalin: and 
the story includes a visit to his birth- 
place. 


Religion in Africa (Penguin, 6s.). 
For those who want an introductory 
volume to the vast subject of religion 
in Africa, this volume can be strongly 
recommended. Probably no one has 
better qualifications for tackling this 
subject than the author, Dr. Geoffrey 
Parrinder, with his extensive travelling 
in Africa and his many erudite studies 
in the religions which dominate that 
continent. His present book naturally 
falls into three parts. He first dis- 
cusses, in fairly general terms, the 
traditional religions as they still per- 
sist. He next discusses the roots and 
modern growth of Christianity in 
Africa; and last, there is the long 
growth and penetration of Islam. 
Compared with Christianity, ‘Islam 
may gain the uncommitted more 
easily than the churches in West 
Africa or the coast of East Africa’. On 
the other hand, ‘so far Islam has 
made little advance in central or 
southern Africa’. 
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ARGENTINA’S PLAN EUROPA 
by Alexander Craig 


N June 28, 1969, the Government of General Juan Carlos Ongania 
celebrated its third year in power, making it the longest de facto 
regime in Argentina this century. At the end of the previous month 
the riots sparked off by student and labour unrest (and police stupidity and 
viciousness) in the interior of the country resulted in the most serious civil 
disturbances for over 50 years. General Ongania’s entire cabinet was re- 
placed and numerous changes made at lower levels of the administration. 

At least 23 people were killed in the riots (much the most serious in the 
city of Cordoba), so the Government’s boast that it gave the country ‘peace 
and order’ was now meaningless. Consequently respect for Ongania and his 
authority fell sharply, both in public opinion and among the military. 

The latter, however, cannot agree on anyone to replace Ongania, so his 
position seems relatively secure for some time yet. But the military had 
taken some important initiatives by itself, such as declaring a state of siege 
in Rosario, the nation’s second city, before requesting the chief executive’s 
approval. What Ongania thas seen as his mission is, for the sake of both 
professional and national unity, to keep the military out of politics as much 
as possible. Nevertheless’ both the present Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, Gen. Lanusse, and his predecessor, Gen. Alsogaray, made it quite 
clear on several occasions that, as they see it, the Army made the Argentine 
Revolution of June, 1966, and so it must ensure the objectives of the 
F.evolution are achieved. Ongania’s complete dependence on the armed 
forces in recent weeks has therefore strengthened the latter’s influence in 
the government of the country. 

There was general consensus of support for Ongania at the time of the 
military takeover in 1966: this was a coup d'opinion, not just a coup d'etat. 
From the beginning, nearly all criticism has been directed against the 
conduct of the revolution, not against the need for a revolution or even 
against the military government. This remains the case today, but the 
far-reaching revolution which was promised has failed to materialise. The 
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Argentine Revolution is the reverse of monolithic. There has been such a 
confusion of ideas and ambitions that the government team has been 
unable to agree on such basic things as what the revolution should do. 
There is increasing local evidence which would seem to support Leo 
Hamon’s observation that ‘traditional military organisation militates against 
the means of promoting profound revolutionary change’. 

And there remains the eternal, cyclical dilemma of the military: as the 
leading news weekly Primera Plana remarked in its issue of June 24, 1969, 
the ‘social explosion profoundly impressed the Army, which now remem- 
bers that it is not a praetorian guard, that it is not at the service of any 
government, not even if it is a government of military origin. ... Will there 
be another “restoration”? Hinting once more at the possibility of renewed 
military intervention, the same magazine commented in its issue of July 1, 
1969: ‘Perhaps they (the commanders of the armed forces) are the only 
ones capable of knowing if there will be a victor in the struggle between 
Government and Opposition, or if both contenders will emerge defeated’. 

Not that the military are united as to what they want, or how to get it. 
Fortunately for the continuance of the present government, the opposition 
is even more divided. The supsurge of protest at the end of May owed very 
little to the political parties, which continue to follow rather than to lead 
opinion, and to reflect division and squabbles rather than to compromise 
and unite. The trouble was originally sparked off by student demonstrations 
in Corrientes, then Rosario: students are once more becoming aware of 
the need for unity, but their activities are now being even more carefully 
controlled than they had been previously. The relative lack of unrest 
among students in ‘Buenos Aires is a testimony to the efficacy of such 
control hitherto. It is an indicator moreover of the extent of internal 
division and indecision, both present and potential: already students from 
the interior have strongly criticised their counterparts in Buenos Aires for 
their lack of participation. 

The May riots, especially in Cordoba, owed a great deal to the willing- 
ness of labour to unite and join with the students in protest. Evidence 
suggests however that this was a spontaneous, local decision provoked by 
government legislation favouring the bosses and discriminating against 
provincial labour. Union factionalism has reappeared, and in Cordoba the 
military authorities, who are temporarily governing the province, have 
started negotiations with labour leaders: the military governor has ex- 
plicitly recognised the workers’ right to strike. The possibility of fresh 
vigorous student-labour protest has therefore subsided for the time being, 
and many university and secondary school classes have been suspended. 

On the national scene the attitudes of labour have been further com- 
plicated by the assassination on June 30 of Augosto Vandor, the Metal- 
workers’ Union leader and one of the main proponents of ‘peronismo with- 
out Peron’. Vandor was a moderate inasmuch as he was not so slavishly 
pro-government as the ‘collaborationist’ union leaders, or as uncom- 
promisingly oppositionist and hostile as the leader of the other main group 
of peronista labour unions, Raimundo Ongaro, the charismatic ‘anarcho- 
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evangelist’. Right up to the end Vandor was calling for ‘unity before action’ 
and Peron was supporting his gradualism, believing Ongania would soon 
have to negotiate with peronismo, but that the time has not yet arrived. 

Vandor’s death came at the time of the visit of Governor Rockefeller’s 
mission, which provoked a brief recrudescence of violence in Buenos Aires 
(although on this occasion, unlike elsewhere in Latin America, it was 
against the Ongania Government not the U.S.). The assassination may have 
been revenge in a left-wing vendetta, or part of right-wing terrorist provo- 
cation. Whoever was responsible, the immediate effect will probably be to 
make union leadership more divided and less prepared to negotiate with 
the Government, the military and political parties. The most prominent and 
most able union leader is now Ongaro, whose determined opposition might 
well win him a lot of non-union support, helping to polarise further the 
conflict between the Government and the ‘New Opposition’. (In addition 
his recent election to the governing body of the LL.O. in Geneva could 
present Argentina with problems on the international scene.) The sympathy 
and support Ongaro enjoys among both students and progressive Catholics 
strengthens the potential of his leadership. As is shown in recent speeches 
the strongly Catholic Ongania Government is particularly worried about the 
growing and bitter opposition it faces from many of its more progressive 
coreligionists. 
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The main underlying reason for the military takeover in June 1966 was 
the general dissatisfaction, frustration and uncertainty bred by Argentina’s 
generation-long stagnation. The military and their many and Varied civilian 
allies aimed to bring dynamism and confidence to the handling of Argentine 
affairs. They were not going to allow themselves to be hampered by any 
electoral considerations, or promises of a quick return to ‘normality’ (which, 
their apologists claim, never really existed anyway). 

There has been a measure of success in economic matters, and the 
growth rate has improved (not that this was too difficult to achieve). 
Similiarly, it is easier for an authoritarian de facto government to cut in- 
flation, if the will is there. The peso has been stabilised, and the very im- 
portant conservative {or ‘liberal’) interests of Buenos Ajres mightily pleased. 
This was the work of the Minister of the Economy, Krieger Vasena (whose 
two and a half years in office was one of the longest in recent times). His 
achievement earned him great international respect, but the austerity policy 
required domestically brought the corresponding bitter opposition from 
labour, students, progressive Catholics and ‘developmentalist’ business in- 
terests more concerned with growth than economic stability. 

Krieger Vasena and his other cabinet colleagues have now all been re- 
placed. The new cabinet has been received without enthusiasm. ‘Only a 
change of faces, not a change of policies’ has been the typical reaction. For 
instance, the new Minister of the Economy, Dagnino Pastore, a young but 
very able and experienced economist, has already come in for strong 
criticism from both sides. The liberals fear that he will not be as opposed 
to both inflation and state intervention as they require, and they say he 
has none of Krieger Vasena’s skill or respect in the international financial 
world. On the other hand, the opposition have already attacked him be- 
cause of his pledge in his initial speeches to carry on with Krieger Vasena’s 
policies, especially with the need to assure stabilisation. Talks with labour, 
he has said, on the prices and income policy are to be resumed in Sep- 
tember, and serious disputes then are quite possible. 

The most important political appointment in the new cabinet, that of 
the Minister of the Interior, has aroused even greater controversy. General 
Francisco Imaz, formerly Governor of the province of Buenos Aires, was 
appointed despite strong opposition from the present military leaders who 
feel he will be too soft on peronismo: they and the liberals are also very 
suspicious about Imaz’s corporativist leanings. The peronista masses are 
against him because they claim it was his last-minute betrayal which finally 
brought down Peron’s Government in 1955. (The former Minister of the 
Interior, Dr. Borda, also a pro-corporativist, ex-peronista, enjoyed little 
popularity, but General Imaz, who has neither that lawyer’s experience nor 
cunning, looks certain to come in for even greater criticism.) 

What kind of political system the present military Government will instal 
is still uncertain. One of the factors contributing to popular discontent 
before the May disturbances was the Government’s own scheme of ‘par- 
ticipation’ announced in the preceding month. The plans outlined were so 
tentative and unconvincing that they might indeed have the opposite effect 
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to that intended, and instead help towards strengthening and coalescing 
opposition to the regime. In a speech to the nation on June 4, President 
Ongania promised a return to ‘authentic representative democracy’, but 
didn’t explain what this entails. What Argentine public opinion, including 
the great liberal newspapers of Buenos Aires, want to know is, who will 
decide on the system of representation, who is to decide and guarantee, or 
who can challenge, its authenticity. The blind insistence on postponing the 
re-emergence of formal politics to the indefinite future may eventually prove 
to be the Ongania Government’s undoing. 


General Ongania has also inaugurated ‘the social phase’ (the Argentine 
Revolution is supposed to be divided into three phases or stages—economic, 
social and political, in that order). He said social conflicts ‘are frequently 
due to an imbalance in distribution of wealth’ which suggests greater weight 
in the formulation of economic policies may be given to nationalist feelings 
and aims. Certainly the balancing act between meeting social demands and 
controlling government expenditure and inflation is bound to become all the 
more precarious. 


The other cabinet changes are uninspiring. The only appointee with 
political experience, Jose Cáceres, a frondicista, has left the ambassadorship 
in Asuncion to take up the Ministry of Defence—but this is now an 
administrative rather than political position: like Imaz, he has been a 
personal friend of Ongania for quite some time. The cabinet has been 
‘reorganised’ and the Secretary of Education promoted to a Ministry: the 
new man in charge, Pérez Gilhou, former rector of the University of 
Mendoza, has corporativist leanings,. like Imaz. The new Foreign Minister, 
Juan Martin, formerly ambassador in Tokyo. has promised to continue the 
policies of his predecessor (including ‘the full re-integration’ of the Falk- 
lands/ Malvinas): himself a landowner and manufacturer, Sr. Martin has 
talked of modernising and adapting the foreign service in view ‘of the need 
to promote Argentine products in international markets’. 


The former Foreign Minister, Dr. Costa Mendez, was regarded as one of 
the most successful and least controversial members of the previous cabinet. 
There has probably been much government consensus in seeking closer 
links with Europe, sought both as an end in itself and to offset the growing 
influence of the U.S. Of course, the Ongania Government has in some 
respects been keener than most recent Argentine governments in improving 
relations with the U.S.—a not unnatural aim of any non-representative, 
anti-communist military government. In recent years, moreover, Argentina’s 
balance of trade with the U.S. has shown an average annual deficit of over 
$140m. 

Nevertheless, the inclinations towards Europe are a faithful reflection of 
the aspirations of the majority of Argentines. The government’s work has 
been greatly helped by Argentina’s traditional jealousy and suspicion of 
the U.S. and her pride in her European origins and connections. Yet there 
have been fairly serious complications in trade negotiations with Europe, 
with the United Kingdom and Spain as well as with the tariff-protected 
E.E.C. In concrete terms, the most significant result of the move towards 
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Europe has also been one of the most important military developments in 
Latin America in recent years: the Plan Europa, the establishment of a 
large-scale heavy armaments industry in Argentina. 

It would seem the liberal interests in the Government—especially those 
more pro-U.S. and more concerned about restraining public expenditure— 
were not too keen on Plan Europa. {As late as June 11, 1969, the desarrol- 
lista weekly Resultado reported that the former Minister of Defence, Emilio 
van Peborgh, had criticised the development of the arms industry as un- 
economic. The magazine attributes his replacement in June to military 
pressure, and his successor is a desarrollista who is much more likely to be 
concerned about the development of domestic industry.) Support for them 
came from Robert McNamara when he visited Argentina in October, 1968, 
and implicitly criticised both the Argentine Government’s non-restrictionist 
population policy and its ‘expenditure on advanced military equipment’. 
His statement that World Bank funds would be particularly applied to agri- 
culture and education in future (rather than industrialisation and its infra- 
structure) didn’t please many Argentines either. Such opposition to the 
dearest aspirations and beliefs of many Argentine military men, Catholics, 
industrialists, developmentalists, and so on, from the former U.S. Ministry 
of Defence has only served to heighten suspicion of the U.S. and the desire 
to become more independent of it. 

The Plan Europa is being built up on purchases of land, sea, and air 
arms and equipment from various European countries (back in 1967 
Argentine Army representatives even visited Czechoslovakia to consider 
her as a supplier). Fifty AMX-13 tanks have been bought at a cost of 
$10m. from France, and in February, 1969, the first ten arrived in Argen- 
tina. Many more are to be assembled in Argentina—an initial total of 400 
tanks and armoured cars has been mentioned—using a combination of 
imported and locally-produced parts. Over a five-year period $60m. is to 
be invested (the money coming from economies made in other areas of 
the Army budget) in the production of ‘tanks of great quality, powerful 
armament and velocity, such as the AMX-13 and AMX-30, as used by 
Dayan in the Six Days’ War’. (Primera Plana, July 1, 1969.) 

The Plan is to put more and more emphasis on local construction: the 
first thirty tanks alone, the Army has claimed, will require (and provide) 
1.5 million hours of local labour. By 1971, it has been officially stated, 
tanks and other armoured vehicles {such as the Swiss Mowag armoured 
car, Italian mountain howitzers, etc.) will be assembled integrally in 
Argentina, all the component parts being produced in the country. Among 
the firms participating will be the State shipyards and the Argentina sub- 
sidiaries of Philips, Siemens, Mercedes-Benz, Citroen, Renault, and Fiat, 
plus ‘dozens of small subsidiary enterprises’; this year, Fiat and Renault 
alone announced plans to invest a further $97m. and $36m. respectively 
in their operations in Argentina. 

The Argentine Air Force has in recent years made important purchases 
of aircraft from the Netherlands, France and Italy, and it has been 
rumoured that Mirages might be manufactured locally: more possible are 
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plans to manufacture Fokker and Dornier planes (as reported in The 
Economist para América Latina of April 16, 1969, which also gives 
an extensive list of the arms, equipment, and suppliers involved in Plan 
Europa). 

In January of this year it was announced that two 1,000-ton submarines 
are to be assembled in Argentina over the next three years, using German- 
made parts: a further four sister-submarines will be totally built in 
Argentina. The work is to be carried out by a Kiel firm (although the 
vessels are above the tonnage limit allowed to West Germany under the 
W.E.U. agreement). The price, which has not been disclosed, is understood 
to be half of that offered by the North Americans. The submarines will be 
the first completely new Argentine warships for over twenty years, and will 
replace the two Second World War submarines made available to Argentina 
by the U.S. with conditions which rule out their use for purposes of which 
Washington might disapprove. 

This is part of the Argentine Navy’s modernisation plan, which will 
amount to $100m. over the next fifteen years. Another contract signed 
earlier this year provides for Vickers of England to build two missile- 
launching frigates, and talks are continuing with Britain about the purchase 
of two post-Second World War destroyers plus construction of warships 
under British licence in Argentina. Another recent acquisition is the Dutch 
aircraft carrier, ‘Karel Doorman’ (formerly the British ‘Venerable’). Ar- 
gentina’s other carrier, the ‘Independencia’ (formerly the British “Warrior’) 
and/ or its old submarines may be sold to Peru; on the other hand, they 
may not, as Chile has already protested against this as an unfriendly act. 

Not the least of Plan Europa’s attractions to Argentines of differing 
political views is that it can be regarded as a brave show of independence 
from the U.S. Over half Argentine’s trade is still with Europe. Among 
Argentines, particularly in Buenos Aires, where all the power lies, a feeling 
of Europeanness and a consequent lack of rapport with the U.S., is still 
very much a part of the intellectual and emotional make-up. Even at the 
most diplomatic, most officially restrained level, the feeling is, as the new 
Argentine ambassador to the U.S. said in Boston in December, 1968, ‘We 
may be Americans, but Argentina has a tendency to complement itself with 
Europe’.? 

The present regime has made its preference for Europe very obvious, 
and not only by favouring European business and investment. In March, 
1969, while his Foreign Minister was in Europe (including Romania) Presi- 
dent Ongania sharply criticised U.S. policies in Latin America: 

They preach integration to us enthusiastically, they suggest birth control, they 
want to restrict our nuclear research, and they want to bring about a division of 
labour. Constantly they invite us to integrate our economies. They talk of inter- 
nationalism but while they are doing this they shut themselves up inside an 
extreme protectionism.3 

But of course there are much more strategic, political and economic 
reasons for Plan Europa. To take first the strategic, of especial importance 
to the military man. The Argentine armed forces believe that they cannot 
properly defend the country if they have to depend on foreign suppliers. 
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For example, in 1968 Argentina decided that she would use natural 
uranium in her civil nuclear energy programme rather than the apparently 
more reliable enriched uranium, because this would have had to come 
from the U.S.: it was the National Security Council (C.O.N.A.S.E.) which 
most emphasised independence from the U.S. and pushed for acceptance of 
the Siemens offer to build the nuclear plant. (A second nuclear station, also 
to be bùilt by Siemens, is planned in the province of Cordoba: it is being 
rumoured, e.g. in Primera Plana of April 15, 1969, that the West German 
and Argentine military might use this for experimentation, etc., ‘thousands 
of kilometres from the Soviet frontier’.) 

The armed forces see that they can make use of their privileged position 
and establish a well-developed arms industry, to provide them with modern, 
heavy weapons, and equipment for land, sea and air defence and training. 
The argument against foreign suppliers becomes all the more persuasive 
when they attempt to impose conditions. The Argentine ambassador to the 
US. said in December, 1968, it was the Americans’ political requirements 
which had led to Argentina turning to Europe, ‘where conditions are not 
imposed’,* for her purchases. He did not enlarge on what these ‘political 
requirements’ were, and the U.S. authorities refused to comment, but the 
U.S. Foreign Assistance Act empowers the President to suspend credit sales 
to a country using foreign aid or even its own resources for what he con- 
siders to be unnecessary military expenditure. One might therefore deduce 
that Argentina is reacting against the very fact of the U.S.’s attempts to 
impose conditions, in effect, another country preventing Argentine armed 
forces from using the arms in what they consider to be the national interest. 

Other important factors to take into account—-over and above aggressive, 
unrestrained competition for sales by numerous European firms—include 
claims by Argentine military and business interests that other Latin 
American countries, particularly Chile and Brazil, are far ahead of the 
Argentine armed forces in their modernisation programmes. For some 
years now leading spokesmen of all three services have complained publicly 
that they are unable to take part in exercises because they either don’t have 
the equipment or it is too old. The present uneasy alliance of the two 
military Governments of Argentina and Brazil, both of them agreeing that 
‘defence is an untransferable part of national sovereignty’, cannot end the 
traditional rivalry between the two countries. This is felt much more in 
Argentina, where many influential people greatly resent the way the U.S. 
(public and private sectors) favours Brazil as the ‘key’ South American 
country and are fearful of the way Brazil is racing ahead demographically. 
Accordingly, there is much support for the argument, explicit or tacit, of 
keeping up with Brazil. 

Over the fast year or so there has been concern in Chile over Plan 
Europa and ‘the volume of its planned purchases, plus the acquisition of 
offensive weapons whose use is inconceivable in Latin America’.5 (See the 
report of the debate in March 1969, on Plan Europa in the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies, a debate attended by the Chilean Foreign Minister 
and the Minister of National Defence.) 
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It has been reported that the Argentine armed forces haye been worried 
about ‘an Israeli-style attack’ from Chile. This sounds fantastic but, on 
the other hand, it could serve as an excuse, however fragile, for a pre- 
emptive attack on Chile, especially if the Marxist Left looks like coming 
near to victory in next year’s presidential elections, or at least as a quite 
unmistakable threat; on no account should the devout anti-communism of 
many of Argentina’s present leaders be ruled out. And a very important 
Argentine general is said to have expressed strong ambitions for his 
country to have an ice-free port on the Pacific (not just pure expansionism, 
because Argentina has growing markets in Asia, particularly in mainland 
China and Japan). In addition, possible new mineral findings, over-reaction 
among Argentine generals to the ‘growing infiltration’ of Chilean immigrants 
into Argentine Patagonia, or just straightforward escalation of a flare-up 
somewhere along the traditionally disputed frontier with Chile could spark 
off serious trouble, 

Chile has further cause for worry with the recent military takeover in 
Peru. Irredentist claims in Peru and Bolivia to the valuable territory Jost to 
Chile in the War of the Pacific of 1879-84 might now meet some response 
among certain sectors of the military governments in both these countries; 
it is said that some Peruvian officers chim to have proof that the 
‘traditionally warlike and undefeated Chileans’ have plans to invade Peru, 
to take over some of its copper mines, and here again is a possible pretext 
for a first strike. Argentina has been busy strengthening political and 
economic relations with Peru and Bolivia, diplomatic manoeuvring which 
Chile has tried to counter by talks with Uruguay and the much less likely 
Brazil and Paraguay: the main reason for President Frei’s visit to Brazil 
last year might well have been in connection with his plans for continental 
integration, but how exactly does the vociferously democratic Chile explain 
the fact that her Foreign Minister was just about the only foreign repre- 
sentative of any standing at Stroessner’s inauguration last August? 


Of course, all this is at present little more than speculation, open to 
trenchant refutation from all sides, especially from those who choose to 
argue rationally. Very possibly a great deal, perhaps even the greater part 
of such concern is artificially aroused, directly or indirectly, for domestic 
political reasons: neither the Christian Democrats nor their opponents are 
political virgins. What is more difficult to deny is, to repeat, the determined 
anti-communism of the Latin American military, and the consequent 
threats and pressures on the internal affairs of the few remaining 
democracies. (Consider, for example, how scant, virtually non-existent, are 
the prospects of any peaceful left-wing success, even another battle, in 
Uruguay, with too much bigger, military governments on either side.) 
Other means of pressure which cannot be overlooked are ‘talks’ between 
Argentine and Chilean military men on the political future of Chile cannot 
be ignored; the Chilean military are traditionally non-interventionist but 
the swing towards military governments in Latin America in recent years 
is a powerful counter-attraction. 


Nevertheless, conflict between Argentina and Chile seems pretty unlikely, 
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and large-scale conflict almost unthinkable (although the influence of its 
threat on the internal politics and economics of each country is another 
matter). Where else might the Argentine armed forces fight? The guerilla 
danger is minimal, and kept under close control at present. The dangers 
presented by further urban rioting, and possible division in the military, 
are frightening: these problems can be resolved only by continuing strict, 
unified command of the military and a growth in acceptable means of 
communication and consultation between Government and governed. 

Actual confrontation with any of the other four neighbouring countries 
is highly unlikely. Concern over the Falklands/Malvinas is left to extremist, 
non-military fringes: the Argentine Navy is just not interested in the 
islands (although, for future reference, the Argentine Air Force, like some 
of its Latin American counterparts, can be the most headstrong of the 
three services). Argentine troops have never taken part in operations out- 
side the continent, although some generals have shown keener interest in 
Vietnam than practically any other Latin American outside Cuba. 

By a process of elimination, therefore, this leaves only general defence 
of the Argentine coastline on the South Atlantic. And across the ocean lies 
South Africa, ever watchful for possible allies. That country’s Minister of 
Defence recently suggested that the time is ripe for Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Brazil and Argentina to come to some agreement, particularly 
in matters of naval defence, and Simonstown naval base has been suggested 
as a centre for joint operation. What has actually been arranged is that 
Argentina and South Africa should hold joint naval manoeuvres, and an 
Argentine Minister and the Commander-in-Chief of the Argentine Navy 
visited South Africa in the first half of 1969 as official guests. 

Here again, however, caution is vital. While both countries are very 
interested in present and future trade prospects, Argentina’s interest in— 
and need for—defence in the South Atlantic is significantly less than that 
of South Africa. Furthermore, official Argentine representatives, the 
diplomats much more than the military men, are anxious not to antagonise 
the Afro-Asian countries, mainly because of the need for support at the 
U.N. on the Falklands/Malvinas question (which, regardless of its real 
value, would be an inestimable prize for the Ongania Government to land). 

So while strategy has doubtless been of a certain importance in justifying 
the initiation of Plan Europa, Argentina’s tradition of being peripheral, 
pacific and isolationist looks like continuing for quite some time yet. The 
Plan’s main appeal is a combination of socio-economic justifications and 
benefits which turn it into good political business: a continuation of peace 
by other means, so to speak. It draws support from national industry, plus 
the European sector of foreign business always very important in Argentina. 
It provides a great variety of employment opportunities for highly-trained 
labour: indeed, the Government has even postulated this as one of its 
main justifications—to fight the serious ‘brain-drain’ Argentina suffers. 

The Argentine Army has always taken a keen interest in economic de- 
velopment and it was largely responsible for pioneering such basic industries 
as petroleum and iron and steel. It remains today in control of S.O.M.LS.A., 
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the country’s most important steel enterprise, and thus in control of 
Argentina’s plans for the industry (as U.S. steel interests know to their cost). 

The general who launched Plan Europa, General Eduardo Uriburu, has 
stated that steps have been taken to ensure that the plan for local arma- 
ments manufacture becomes a permanent activity. He spoke of the way the 
manufacture of such arms, plus their State-directed sale to foreign markets, 
will provide ‘employment for workers and technical and scientific experts 
whose training has cost the country millions’. He agrees that the U.S. has a 
perfect right to restrict the use of arms it sells to other countries. Equally, 
however, a country has the right to fill any gaps in its armaments by buying 
from other countries. European firms, General Uriburu said, ‘have offered 
better conditions for the development of basic activities’.7 


General Uriburu has frequently stressed the contribution Plan Europa 
is making to the country’s industrial development: it is ‘a great industrial 
advance, especially for the training of high-precision technical experts’. 
‘The local manufacture of some parts of the Plan, particularly in the field 
of electronics, will represent a scientific and technological advance equiva- 
lent to what would normally take 20 years, and will put our country 
among the most up-to-date in the world.’8 

The evidence suggesting that this latter is one aspect of what is obviously 
the most important point is underlined by an indication of Plan Europa 
written by one of the leading intellectuals and propagandists behind the 
‘Argentine Revolution’. “Thanks to local production’, writes Mariano Gron- 
dona, ‘not only shall we lessen Argentine dependence on the hegemonic 
power of the system’ (ie. the U.S.) ‘...we will increase our military 
capacity, and, moreover, we shall convert Argentina into a centre of 
attraction for the purchase of armaments and—-what is even more im- 
portant—we shall reinforce national cohesion. When arms have to be 
bought abroad, the balance of payments suffers and economic interests 
protest; when, on the other hand, they are manufactured in the country, 
industrial activity is stimulated: in this way the interests of the economic 
community are reconciled with those of the military community’. As an 
important general wrote soon after the Argentine Revolution of June, 1966, 
*...a heavy industry must be insisted upon, since it acts as an accelerated 
multiplier of all the factors in the economy, and, as far as historic destiny 
is concerned, it is indispensable if we aspire to play an active role in our 
immediate region (the Cono Sur and Latin America) and beyond, in the 
world’. (General Juan E. Guglialmelli, Temas Militares, January 1967.) 

Another of the attractions of Plan Europa, especially for the nationalists 
in the Ongania Government, is the employment that it will provide. As 
Ongania himself has stated, the nationalists regard the military and labour 
as the two essential pillars of Argentine politics. The main peronista pro- 
Peron periodical gave Plan Europa its blessing, supporting the establish- 
ment of ‘the war industry so as to escape from dependence on the U.S., 
Great Britain, France, or any other power....We cannot be subject to 
foreign criteria, when we see our neighbours arming themselves dan- 
gerously’. 
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Today, however, the Ongania Government’s stability is much morc 
uncertain: the uneasy truce with large sectors of labour and peronismo 
have suffered a serious setback in the disturbance since the end of May. 
The fine-sounding official terminology about ‘social integration’ and 
‘national cohesion’ will have to be put aside for some time. Nonetheless, 
the Government seems to stand a good chance of containing the opposition: 
its real battle is against the opposition from within, from the armed forces. 

Indeed, what is most likely in such an uncertain situation is that the 
power and influence of the armed forces will have measurably increased. 
So Plan Europa’s future is not in doubt at present. The only significant 
reservations might come from some sectors of European business, un- 
certain about further investment in Argentina, but the disturbances at the 
end of May were so exceptional that hardened, experienced business in- 
terests are unlikely to give it much concern at present. Criticism, open and 
otherwise, expressed by the U.S. and other governments will continue to be 
dismissed as intrusions upon Argentina’s national sovereignty. 

But what happens when, as Plan Europa’s initiators boast, Argentina 
will be exporting heavy arms within a few years? Sales to the developed 
world are out of the question. Exports to other Latin American nations 
would be possible if Argentina could displace suppliers from Europe and 
North America: at the same time such an activity could lead to so much 
misunderstanding, and possibly misuse, that it would almost inevitably 
increase intra-continental tension. (Nevertheless, talking about the tank- 
building part of Plan Europa, Primera Plana of July 1, 1969, comments, 
‘The idea is to utilise idle industrial capacity and to sell this material to 
Peru, perhaps to Colombia, freeing them from the control of M.A.P.— 
the U.S. Military Assistance Programme.) The possibility of an unstable 
military government exporting arms to African and Asian countries, 
further complicating an already dangerously confused scene, hardly bears 
thinking about. 

The only apparent solution is for a change from within Argentina. The 
growth of the arms industry, particularly its export side, will best be 
checked by serious instability, or alternatively a return to democracy 
and/or a determination to concentrate on constructive economic growth 
and development, Only the latter method can ensure social and political 
peace in Argentina, and contribute to stability in Latin America as a whole. 
l p41] Le Role Extra-Militaire de L'Armée dans le Tiers Monde. Edited by Léo 
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A WORLD UNIVERSITY IN BEING? 
by James Avery Joyce 


IGHTY-FIVE per cent of the U.N.’s specialised staff are working on 

economic, social and technological problems, most of them working 

outside U.N. Headquarters in the developing countries. But a body 
without a head, however varied and useful its activities, is not the most 
useful kind of global apparatus, hence the U.N. has more recently developed 
a thinking-department which, in three years or less, has become one of 
its most fruitful and promising innovations. It is called, for short, 
UNITAR-the United Nations Institute for Training and Research. 

‘In the broadest terms’, said U Thant recently, ‘the purpose of the 
Institute is to enhance the effectiveness of the United Nations in pursuing 
its two overriding objectives, the maintenance of peace and security and 
the common promotion of economic and social development’. These are, 
of course, the objectives of the whole U.N. Family. But how does UNITAR 
carry them out in specific terms? 

Through both its training and research activities, the Institute is already 
making a considerable contribution to the world development process and 
to the crystallisation of the experiences gained by the U.N. in various types 
of undertakings in assisting world development. The Institute is devoted, 
to quote again the Secretary-General, ‘to the formulation of new approaches 
and the initiation of new techniques with regard to the global operations 
of the Organisation’. In its training capacity it is building highly-trained 
cadres on various levels for national and international service related to 
the work of the U.N., and, on its research side, it is forming fresh insights 
into international organisation and its role in the world of the present 
and the future. 

UNITAR’s Board of Trustees is composed of seventeen members of 
international reputation in fields of interest to the United Nations drawn 
from different regions of the world and representing different political and 
cultural backgrounds. The Secretary-General, the President of the General 
Assembly, the President of the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Executive Director of the Institute are the four ex-officio members. The 
Board of Trustees has a strong British flavour. Chief Adebo, its Executive 
Director since March, 1968, was educated at King’s College, Lagos, Nigeria; 
took his B.A. and LL.B. degrees at the University of London and became 
a Barrister-at-Law of Gray’s Inn. In 1953 he held a United Nations 
fellowship in Canada to study the financing of economic development and 
later he served as the Permanent Representative of Nigeria to the United 
Nations from July, 1962, to the end of 1967, and is frequently referred to 
by other representatives as ‘Mr. United Nations’. The Rt. Hon. Kenneth 
Younger, Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
is Chairman of the Board. Chief Adebo’s Deputy and Director of Research 
is Dr. Oscar Schachter, an American lawyer, formerly head of the U.N. 
Legal Affairs Department. 
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The Institute’s envisaged budget for the first five to six years of 
operation from 1965 was $10 million. Finances for the Institute have been 
provided by voluntary contributions from governments, foundations and 
other non-governmental sources. At the end of 1965, sixty-five countries 
in Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin America had already pledged a total 
of $5,725,355. More than $1 million had been paid when the Institute 
began. The Institute is continuing its fund-raising efforts, particularly 
pledges made by various countries, some of which have pledged relatively 
large contributions from their strictly limited supply of convertible currency. 
At its last session the Board of Trustees approved UNITAR’s budget for 
1969 as $1,334,000. This figure does not include $100,000 paid by the 
United States for the current Adlai E. Stevenson Fellowship Programme. 

Much thought has been given over the years by the United Nations 
itself as well as by private groups and religious and scholastic bodies to the 
measures most needed to-day for promoting world understanding and 
peaceful attitudes among peoples. In confronting this agelong challenge, 
therefore, the Institute has a range of activity as wide as the United Nations 
system itself covering political science, economics, international law, 
international relations, sociology, public administration, and management. 
Despite that spread of subject-matter, however, and the co-operation of 
researchers with varied professional backgrounds, a unifying character is 
imparted to UNITAR’s diverse topics of enquiry by a common approach 
in providing new knowledge and new ideas to the United Nations as such. 

The fact that UNITAR’s research overlaps at many points with its 
training functions reminds one of the many proposals that have been made 
over the years for a World University. But these have been generally 
ineffectual or mere paper schemes. Some educators have envisaged a 
United Nations University as an international academy of scholars. This 
concept of a United Nations University has, however, drawn attention to 
the absence of any government-supported yet independent international 
mechanism for training in a whole new array of high level skills required 
in the 1970s for international work. Such a need was underlined by the 
expansion of the U.N. system in the late nineteen-fifties and early sixties 
when programmes for economic and social development began to multiply 
and when the Organisation took on, under Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, a wide range of new responsibilities for maintaining peace 
and security in the troubled areas. 

Newly independent countries were in need of trained officials to cope 
with their own economic development, as well as their normal diplomatic 
requirements. In numerous ways the demand for highly qualified officials 
at all levels was acutely felt. Clearly, the international community required 
its own approach and its own machinery to provide training in the skills 
and in techniques which were vital to the new countries in terms of 
international organisation. Nothing like this had happened before. 

It is noticeable how little serious work has been undertaken by research 
and academic bodies on the problems which confront the United Nations 
to-day. ‘UNITAR’s brief history has confirmed’, said Dr. Oscar Schachter 
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earlier this year, ‘the idea implicit in Dag Hammarskjold’s approach that 
an international body should serve as a link between the United Nations 
and the world of scholarship and with scholarly and scientific institutions 
in many parts of the globe. Probably no feature of UNITAR’s early 
history has been more encouraging than the interest shown by institutions 
throughout the world in co-operative arrangements for research and 
training. The process must of course be a two-way affair? Dr. Schachter 
added: ‘UNITAR bringing to these institutions ideas, data and suggestions 
regarding United Nations problems, and the institutions, in turn, joining 
the research which UNITAR has undertaken’. 

The wide scope of UNITAR’s studies in the actual problems affecting 
men and women under all conditions could be seen in a major project which 
was referred to UNITAR by the Conference on Human Rights in Teheran, 
Iran, earlier this year, namely, to undertake a comparative study of the 
effectiveness of measures against racial discrimination. This is an attempt, 
perhaps the first of its kind, to identify the underlying factors conducive 
to racial discrimination and to collate and to compare remedial measures, 
legislative and other, in four or five different national societies. Since 
comparable research has not previously been undertaken it was necessary 
for the Institute to begin almost from nothing. On the basis of the 
information collected in regard to the economic, political and social factors 
which influence the pattern of racial discrimination, an assessment of the 
effectiveness of local measures is now being attempted. The organisation 
of such country studies are laborious endeavours and involve co-operation 
with many individuals and institutions. UNITAR has already set up such 
a country study in the United Kingdom, which is being carried out through 
expert staff under the Institute of Race Relations, London. A second 
study has been begun in Peru in co-operation with the Instituto de Estudios 
Peruanos. Similar arrangements are being made in South-East Asia and 
Africa. 

A first study has also just been published in quite another field entitled 
‘The Status and Problems of Very Small States and Territories’. It is 
concerned with the role and participation of the very small States and 
territories in international organisations and military arrangements. In 
attempting to devise a precise definition of a ‘micro-State’, the study shows 
that any attempt to identify ‘micro-States’ on the basis of the use of a 
single statistical variable would be too narrow in conception and would 
lend itself to arbitrary judgement. However, the use of the three obvious 
measures of territorial size—area, population and the economy—weighted 
equally in drawing up a workable listing. A detailed examination is 
accorded the practical problems of these small territories in regard to 
their public administration and to other aspects of their internal affairs 
resulting from their isolation and limited population. Finally, what options 
are open to small dependent territories internationally, the study asks, and 
how can the United Nations promote a better understanding of their special 
difficulties and encourage wider assistance being given to them? 


The study was carried out with the assistance and co-operation of 
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officials of several United Nations organisations. Prepared as a whole by 
Jacques Rapoport, with the assistance of a number of research associates 
and under the guidance of the Institute’s Director of Research, the chapter 
on public administration was prepared by the Public Administration 
Division of the U.N. and the essential statistics and typology of micro- 
States and territories was prepared by the Yale University World Data 
Analysis Programme. UNITAR, as such, takes no position on the matters 
studied under its auspices but assumes responsibility only for determining 
whether a study merits publication. 

In the next few months UNITAR will be publishing more such studies. 
A report on the transnational ‘brain-drain’ will be followed by a study on 
the role of the communications media in relation to the United Nations. 
On this latter project, Chief Adebo has said, is an ‘exemplary case of 
partnership on a global scale’, since it requires the co-operation of press, 
radio, and television corporations in many countries. So we are bound 
to be hearing more about UNITAR soon. 

Meantime the Institute’s training-programme is aimed at building up 
the staff-resources of the United Nations itself and, at the request of the 
governments concerned, those which are directly related to the work of 
the United Nations. With the constant growth of the range and scope of its 
responsibilities, the United Nations’ need for its own facilities for research 
and study into day-to-day problems from the operational point of view, 
has become increasingly urgent and important. Fellows are designated by 
the Institute and eminent scholars and statesmen are invited to constitute 
a corps of Associates. UNITAR arranges schemes of training in technical 
assistance so as to familiarise officials from developing countries with the 
techniques and procedures of the U.N. aid-giving agencies and to enable 
them to obtain the sort of guidance they require of concern to their 
respective Governments. 

At the last General Assembly the Executive-Director reported that the 
Institute now had the answers to some vital questions: Who are to be 
trained, and in what way, and where is the training to be given? This year, 
he said, the Institute had introduced an experimental training programme— 
seminars in New York in international organisation and multilateral 
diplomacy. For the coming year, a course given in English and French for 
‘junior diplomats from the newer nations’ would also be available. Put 
in simple language, UNITAR defines its training function as covering 
persons who work in the world system, and persons who serve their 
national governments on assignments connected with the work of the 
United Nations. 

UNITAR’s role in the field of training had to develop in an essentially 
pragmatic manner. The first practical step was to take over from the 
United Nations Secretariat three existing programmes for training in (a) 
foreign service work, (b) technical assistance and {c) development financing. 
Ad hoc programmes, such as a Seminar for Language Teachers at U.N. 
Headquarters, have also been organised from time to time. UNITAR 
collaborated in a training programme in industrial promotion and advised 
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the U.N. Population Division in the provision of a -special training 
programme for the new group of ‘Population Programme Officers’. 

UNITAR has awarded, too, a total of twenty Fellowships in international 
law for this year, under the Programme of Assistance in the Teaching, 
Study, Dissemination and Wider Appreciation of International Law. Some 
of these fellows are now receiving practical training for five and a half 
months in the Legal Office at New York Headquarters. Other fellowship 
holders spend a four-week period at The Hague, attending public inter- 
national law courses given at The Hague Academy of International Law. 
These fellowships enable qualified persons, particularly government 
officials and young university teachers from developing countries, to acquire 
practical knowledge of international law and of the legal work of the U.N. 
family. Among this year’s fellowship holders we find, for example, the 
Solicitor-General of Barbados; the Director of the Legal Office, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Burundi; the Assistant Secretary of the Legal Division, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Defence, Ceylon; the Solicitor-General of 
Guyana; the Professor of International Law, University of El Salvador; 
and the Legal Officer of the Swedish International Development Agency. 

As stated earlier, nothing like this has happened before. At the San 
Francisco Conference, a quarter of a century ago, no-one conceived of 
the United Nations as a World University. But Dag Hammarskjold’s 
vision of a world of scholars serving the global needs of mankind may 
not have been so far amiss. 
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EGYPTIAN ENIGMA 


by W. J. Barnes 


TTEMPTS to reach a state of peace in the Middle East whether 

negotiated or enforced have been discussed ad nauseam for many 

years, almost since ‘time immemorial’ and are likely to be points of 
heated argument for many years to come. Gradually, however, economics 
are being given precedence over extreme nationalism. Evidence of this is to 
be seen in the lack of enthusiasm for the ‘Arab Summit Conference’ urged 
repeatedly by President Nasser. It may be recalled that in July, last, the 
Egyptian leader devoted most of his address to the Arab Socialist Union 
to the call for ‘Summit’ talks between him and leading representatives of 
Arab states. Despite what he, for propagandist reasons, would describe as 
satisfactory his appeal, there is reason to believe that some Arab countries, 
realising the extent to which Egypt is dependent upon them financially, are 
inclined to view this rallying call more in terms of £.s.d. than nationalism, 
particularly if represented by force. While Saudi-Arabia, geographically 
some four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula, appears to be more enthusiastic 
than hitherto, it must be noted that she refused a few months ago to par- 
ticipate in high-level talks between Egypt and Jordan knowing that partici- 
pation would lead to demands, certainly by Egypt and probably by Jordan, 
for financial aid. The Arab is a very careful individual where money is 
involved. In this respect he is as dour as the traditional Scot and he has 
begun to realise the commercial value of the oil he possesses. 

There may be a time when peace throughout the Middle East will be 
enforced by the ‘Big Four’ or maybe the ‘Big Two’ bearing in mind the 
superficial significance of the Duncan Report and the difficulties being 
experienced by France, financially, and in maintaining her authority in 
parts of Equatorial Africa, notably Chad. Apart from these and allied 
problems, such as the true relations between the Soviet Union and China, 
there are other far more domestic questions awaiting answers. One of these 
is the health of President Nasser, and another perhaps of greater importance 
is whether he will be much longer in a position to restrain the extremism of 
the young well-to-do Egyptian aristo. I have so qualified this word since 
from my long experience of working-conditions in Egypt, I rarely met 
an Egyptian who described himself other than ‘Bey’ thus implying racial 
superiority. Times have changed and continue to change. We have, for 
example, the spectacle of Nasser making a vehement peremptory appeal 
to the Arab Socialist Union; but basically there are still in existence groups 
of young, militant Egyptians of good families who are beginning to clamour 
for action: they want deeds not words. They are no longer satisfied with his 
expressed view that a war of attrition is preferable to action by force. Apart 
then from the question of the President’s health (as a rule Egyptians do not 
make ‘old bones’) and who would succeed him there is that equally impor- 
tant question as to whether he will be able to keep the militancy of young 
Egypt in check. A war of attrition, even if pronounced forcibly is on a par 
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with the call for the use of sanctions. We in Britain know or should know 
what sanctions are in reality and what little effect they can have. 
Additional to these queries is the significance of the changes that are 
taking place in Sudan. During last June, Mr. Gordon Mourtat Mayen, 
President of the Nile Provincial Government in Southern Sudan, said in 
Kampala, that the Southern Sudanese would accept ‘nothing short of com- 
plete independence’. This is all the more significant when there is recalled the 
contempt which the average ‘white’ Egyptian had during King Farouk’s 
time for the ‘black’ Sudanese who was regarded only as a servant and one 
who carried out the most menial tasks. While superficially the Sudanese 
have obtained enhanced status, a personal view is that they are looked 
upon by the young Egyptian ‘aristo’ as racially ‘beyond the pale’. Apartheid 
is a common enough term when applied to the policy of the Republic of 
South Africa but the difference between ‘white’ and ‘black’ along the banks 
of the Nile has to be seen to be believed. I have used the word has de- 
liberately since basically I believe there is still a great gulf between the Egypt- 
ian and the Sudanese. There are many rival political groups in Southern 
Sudan especially and all Sudanese must know the financial weakness of 
Egypt if obliged to operate on her own, and it is not surprising, therefore, to 
read that a military delegation headed by Colonel Moubarak Osman Rahma 
visited Moscow last August at the invitation of the Soviet Defence Ministry. 
Whatever the outcome of a ‘Summit’ conference between Egypt and the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, there is no gainsaying the fact that at 
the very lowest estimate, some five hundred thousand Egyptians have had 
to be evacuated from the Canal Zone and catered for by their mother- 
country. President Nasser’s dilemma is three-fold if not four-fold. Although 
a reasonably active man and at times a forceful speaker knowing how to 
sway a crowd, he is the servant and not the master of circumstances. He 
is economically dependent upon financial and military assistance from 
North Africa as well as from Arab countries of the Middle East. Moreover 
his fortunes would appear to be at the beck-and-call of the Soviet Union 
and, particularly bearing in mind the inroads politically made by Peking 
in the Horn of Africa—Communist China. Outwardly Moscow and Peking 
are reported to have arrived at agreement over navigational border-rights 
but this is not to suggest that they see ‘eye-to-eye’ over the Middle East 
and the great material wealth in the Gulf and neighbouring countries; but to 
be reckoned still is the influence which Britain, and possibly France, should 
be able to bear either separately and directly or through the United Nations. 
Obviously, many young Egyptians of the upper-classes are beginning to 
forget the humiliating defeat of Egypt by Israel and many will be resent- 
ing the reliance which their country, one in which they have reason to 
take pride as their birthplace, is placing, and apparently has to place, on 
help from outside, from the Soviet Union and from a Middle East which 
they are supposed to lead. I have travelled from Juba to Cairo and from 
Cairo to Basrah. I can speak with some authority when I say that in the 
many years I lived and worked in the Middle East, the Egyptian, Arab- 
speaking admittedly but Egyptian at heart, was the leader. The Moslem 
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community had very little use for the Copt and most assuredly any 
Egyptian of standing had no use for the Sudanese other than as servants. 
None of us ever thought that the day would come when the authority 
which Egypt exercised on the ‘backwoodsman’ of Baghdad and Basrah 
would be destroyed militarily in six days by an Israel not then in being as 
a country. 

It is the humiliation of this lightning defeat which rankles most among 
the young Egyptians. President Nasser is obliged to speak eloquently of 
victory in a long war of attrition but doubt has to be expressed as to the 
value of a victory of this kind, one without glamour. It is to be hoped 
that his health is better than has been reported. He must know that a 
speedy, dramatic win over the forces of Israel is well-nigh impossible. He 
is shrewd enough, one might say Egyptian enough, to realise and appre- 
ciate the value of money. Money talks in every language and particularly 
in Saudi-Arabian Arabic which not all Egyptians speak or understand. 
President Nasser has a series of dilemmas before him. One is clearly how 
to produce deeds rather than words, how to check the militancy of the 
young Egyptians, those with short memories, and how to look after the 
welfare of the families of those who have had to leave their homes in the 
Canal Zone. 

President Nasser has also to find a way of becoming master in his own 
house. He has a ‘plateful’ before him possessed by no other Middle East 
leader, yet he has to express in public his confidence in the very people he 
must loathe and at heart at times admire, the cool assurance, for instance, 
of Mrs. Golda Meir and her supporters, among them Moshe Dayan. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that as in most parts of the 
world, economics are being given pride of place. Even de Gaulle has lived 
to see his beloved France obliged to devalue her currency and to persuade 
her African Associate Members of the Common Market to do the same. 
Money is buying less everywhere, including the Middle East. War, on the 
other hand, is becoming a very expensive and uneconomical business. The 
youthful vainglorious Egyptian has to be told this. It does seem that 
another form of words will have to be devised to take the place of ‘war of 
attrition’. Similarly, ‘sanctions’ will have either not to be used or to be 
replaced. 
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HINDU LOGIC 
by Cyril Harrison 


ERHAPS the most outstanding difference between the Hindu and the 

Western mind is that whereas the latter is on the whole concrete and pre- 

cise, the former is diffuse and speculative. This, of course, accounts 
largely for the differences in civilisation. Had the western mind been less 
concrete and precise, it could not have evolved modern science and tech- 
nology, nor could it have developed that all-pervasive urbanisation which 
is so characteristic of our times. Had the Hindu mind been less meditative 
and diffuse, it could not have developed that astonishing syncretism which 
is so characteristic of Hindu thought, or that peculiar balance between 
probabilities which is the genius of its philosophy. Though there are signs 
that India is increasingly turning to the West for technological know-how 
in her endeavour to solve the grim problems of poverty and general 
economic backwardness, there is little evidence that she is willing to re- 
linquish the faith which in some very real sense has been the cause of her 
economic distresses—a faith which largely ignores this world and con- 
centrates upon detachment and its disciplines, carried to its extreme logical 
conclusion in Buddhism. 

Even in mediaeval times, when the Christian Church in Europe tended 
to instil the spirit and outlook of other-worldliness, its effects were mild 
compared with what was happening socially in India at the same time. 
The highly organised feudal society then existing in Europe was proof 
against the social and economic nihilism which prevailed in India. Nor were 
there ever absent men and movements which had in them the dynamic 
seeds of the Renaissance and all that therefrom followed. It is, perhaps, 
mainly a question of values. In the ultimate, by what precise standard 
are we to judge the actual validity of differing ethical, religious or philo- 
sophical categories of values? There can be little doubt, however, that in 
the West, whether the ethical claims of Christianity are accepted or not, men 
have been widely and deeply influenced by the ideal of neighbour-love. 
To this one single value alone idealistic ideologies owe their initial inspira- 
tion, whether they acknowledge its religious source or net. This value is 
not altogether absent in Hinduism. The Hindu is by no means insensitive 
to human need and suffering; but he interprets it in a different way. Com- 
passion cannot obviate the fact that according to the karmic law what a 
man suffers is the result of his own conduct, and there is no help for it. It 
is his own responsibility; for of all religions, Hinduism most emphasises the 
principle of strict ethical responsibility. Hindus see this world as a kind 
of purgatory, out of which one has to escape by every means in his power. 
This attitude is even more pronounced in Buddhism. 

But the study of Hinduism (as that faith is presented in its sacred 
literature) is by no means simple and straightforward. The sacred books 
are a collection of diverse ideas and ideals which baffle while they attract. 
The great commentators on Hindu scripture had need to be syncretists as 
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well as interpreters; otherwise there would have been no coherent system 
of religious philosophy at all. But in spite of all the formidable attempts 
at systematisation, authority has always resided in the scriptures themselves, 
which in all periods have been regarded as incontrovertibly inspired. When 
one considers the inherent obscurities and contradictions in the material 
at the disposal of the classical commentators, like Sankara and Ramanuja, 
one can fully appreciate their problems. Even more, perhaps, can we 
appreciate the difficulties of ‘modernists’ like Ram Mohan Roy, Dayanand 
Saraswatti, Debindranath and Rabindranath Tagore, Ramakrishna and, 
more recently, Aurobindo Ghose and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

Max Muller said of the Upanishads: ‘they are not systematic treatises, 
such as we are accustomed to in Greek philosophy, but they are fragments, 
they are mere guesses at truth, sometimes ascribed to sages whose names are 
given, sometimes represented in the form of dialogues .. . In some cases 
we see even opinions diametrically opposed to each other, maintained by 
different authorities’. 

Some of the contradictions involve such incompatible issues as monotheism 
and polytheism; personal immortality and metempsychosis; the belief that 
bare knowledge of religious truth releases a man from moral responsibility 
and the belief that right conduct takes presidence of all knowledge. The 
philosophical points of difference are too numerous to mention, and the 
task of syncretisation is rather like attempting to square the circle. Such 
a task is certainly not fitted to the tidy Western mind, with its almost 
pedantic logicality. But it is by no means beyond the capacity of the more 
subtle and flexible Hindu mind which, in passing, would firmly repudiate any 
suggestion that it is either untidy or illogical. For concentration, assimila- 
tion and imaginative power the Indian mind is, perhaps, unsurpassed. It 
can see both sides of a question with equal appreciation, unifying them 
in a broad conceptual synthesis. Unlike ourselves, the Hindu does not parcel 
things out neatly in categories of truth or untruth, right or wrong, fact or 
fallacy. Rather does he avoid as far as possible absolute categories in the 
interests of relativity and inter-relationship. His values are not the values 
of diversification, but of co-operation. That is why it is said that Hinduism 
is capable of infinite absorption. One can find in it traces even of sheer 
agnosticism and virtual atheism, along with the purest monotheism and 
starkest polytheism. 

The Hindu would argue that doubt (samsaya) is the prerequisite of all 
accessions of truth, and that to learn to ask intelligent questions is the 
beginning of wisdom. It is obvious that the sages who founded Hinduism 
did indeed ask many bold and penetrating questions which only rarely occur 
to the Westerner: Mental analysis (Nyaya) differs from our Western logic- 
systems in that instead of adhering rigidly to distinctions between separate 
premises in order to produce a formal syllogism, it allows one to consider 
impartially two opposite propositions without recourse to the compromise 
‘of the ‘middle term’. In other words, truth embraces opposite ideas which 
do not have to be reconciled or harmonised, but accepted per se. It is not a 
case of accepting alternatives or eliminating awkward propositions, but of 
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accepting each proposition as it stands. For example: existence and non- 
existence, evil and good are considered equally valid because, as polarities of 
conception, they represent reality, and are therefore essential to the whole- 
ness of truth. 

Hinduism is a fluid rather than a dogmatic faith, and unlike the votary 
of established doctrines, the Hindu is not at all disturbed when confronted 
by inconvenient facts or abnormal experiences. Thus truth is likened to 
a diamond, which is one stone with a number of distinct facets. Con- 
sequently a thing can be as it appears to be, as it appears to be when 
viewed from a different aspect, as it appears to be as the result of synthesis, 
as it appears logically, or as it appears in its character of ultimate indefina- 
bility. It can also exist and not exist. One is to accept all the possibilities 
of perception, yet remain completely impartial. A refusal to see all points 
of view is a refusal of truth. 

There is a Jainist saying that ‘he who has understood one aspect in all 
its possible facets, has thereby understood all aspects in all their facets; 
he who has seen all aspects in all possible facets has thereby seen one 
aspect in all possible facets’. 

Syadvada, the Hindu equivalent of syncretisation, indicates a logical 
relativity which bridges all dichotomies, and directs one towards the ultimate 
reality of things. Hinduism is a peculiar blend of fundamental agnosticism 
and definitive gnosis. ‘Believe nothing until you know the whole: accept 
everything until you know the whole’ is very much the logic of Indian 
philosophy. To reach what is regarded as truth, the initial step (an all- 
important one) is to get rid of the tendency to prejudicate. The second 
step is to cultivate complete open-mindedness. Utter self-dedication to the 
pursuit of truth, coupled with a readiness to see every aspect of things is 
the way to complete enlightenment, as well as to ultimate union with the 
Sum of all truth—the One. 

Much of this is extremely difficult for a sophisticated Westerner to 
understand, because his temperament, his cultural background, as well as 
his normal thought-processes are radically different. This, however, ought 
not to prevent him from making a serious attempt to understand. In our 
pride of material achievement and social advancement we should try to 
appreciate the Hindu’s pride in his own cultural, psychological and spiritual 
achievements. It is all too easy for us to cast a critical and disapproving 
eye on the weaknesses of India’s social and economic system (of which 
she herself is becoming acutely aware now that the burden of independence 
weighs heavily upon her shoulders, along with the harsh responsibilities 
of government) but are we sure that the glamour of our own civilisation 
does not hide grave deficiencies in our cultural values and spiritual attitudes? 
Are we altogether satisfied with the fruits of our scientific-technological age, 
or are some of these fruits suspiciously like Dead Sea fruit? 

We do not lack clear-sighted prophets who solemnly warn us of the 
dangers of our preoccupation with things quantitative to the neglect or dis- 
regard of things qualitative. A true society is a balanced one. Maybe India 
has been far too neglectful of the needs of the body (especially the body 
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corporate) in her passion for metaphysical abstractions and psychical ex- 
periences, involving herself in a state of chronic social imbalance; but in our 
own accentuation of physical satisfactions and materialistic values, have we 
lost sight of certain factors in the sum of human experience and aspiration, 
for the lack of which our own society is sadly out of balance? 

After all, the Hindu is right in affirming that truth is many-sided, and 
existence has in it a great deal that is paradoxical and dichotomous. Western 
logical systems may indeed be too narrow to embrace the full contents of 
truth and reality. Our distinctions are perhaps too fine or too sharply 
drawn. Our syllogisms are too precise, our middle terms too conclusive. 
Maybe it is there that the more flexible, the more expansive logic of the 
Hindu can at least be helpful in encouraging an open-minded and open- 
ended exploration of our basic assumptions. Reciprocally, our more syste- 
matised and orderly logic might be an essential corrective to Hindu logic 
when it is over-subtle and over-diffuse; over-trustful of its speculations and 
intuitions. 

All mankind is faced with the classical poser of Pilate: “What is truth?’ 
The Hindus are fond of the parable of the blind man trying to describe 
an elephant from the portions of its anatomy with which they are severally 
in contact. In a sense all guesses at truth are both valid and invalid, because 
all are human assumptions based upon sensuous perception and rational 
conclusion, both of which in the nature of the case are limited and relative. 
Maybe the West depends too much upon reason applied to sensation 
while the Hindu depends too much on reason detached from sensation. The 
nature of reality is hidden. Truths are approximations to reality which have 
to serve our particular human requirements, whether they be qualitative or 
quantitative. To the Hindu, one achieves the knowledge of reality when it 
has become part of oneself, or, rather, when one has become part of it. 
In the West, reality is sought after as an intelligible and demonstrable ob- 
jective, a concomitant of knowledge and experience. But this may prove to 
be an illusory quest—in the ultimate. 

But while we are on this planet, we have to make the best and the most 
of things as they are, pinning what reliance we may upon the psycho- 
physical equipment we possess, and the instruments of investigation we are 
able to invent to supplement our senses. Things being as they are, we have 
every need for mutual tolerance and understanding. East and West can 
meet in a synthesis created by sincere respect and sympathetic appreciation. 
This is an essential part of the discipline of learning. 
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URBANISATION OF THE NEGRO: PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS OF A CHANGING PROFILE 


by Tommy W. Rogers 


HE Negro of tradition and storybook was a rural being. Even today 

as one travels the haunting backwoods and byways of the modern- 

ising, urbanising, industrialising South, which still somewhat retains 
vestiges and remnants of a genuine rurality in places, one encounters the 
characteristic pattern of Negro cabins set back within the fields— 
scattered about in random fashion and dotting the landscape like hay- 
stacks in the daytime, distant window lights setting along the edge of 
comparative wilds in the night. It was in the context of a rural folk 
culture that there emerged the patterns of racial etiquette, dominance, 
and control from which the modern Negro has sought to escape. 

The modern Negro—neither predominantly traditional nor rural— 
aggressively eager to take advantage of the greater degree of social and 
economic freedom which he now functionally possesses, is rendering the 
traditional cliches via which the white man has conceptualised the Negro 
virtually meaningless. Few incidents in southern history have reflected such 
deep seated economic influences, and resulted in such deep seated influences 
in the region’s social life, as the massive redistribution of Negro population 
which has removed many Negro families from an isolated rural society to 
the heart of contemporary urban society. 

In 1860 over ninety per cent of the American Negro population was 
concentrated in the South. Within the South the distribution of the Negro 
population was predominantly rural. Although the influence of the twin 
processes of urbanisation and industrialisation fundamentally altered the 
agrarian America of Lee and Lincoln during the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century, stability rather than change was a primary demo- 
graphic attribute of the Negro. Forty years later the distribution of Negroes 
had changed very little, with over ninety per cent still dwelling in the South, 
and over half in overwhelmingly rural counties in which the Negro popula- 
tion was more numerous than the white. 

In 1910 America’s Negro population was seventy-three per cent rural. 
In 1960, by contrast, seventy-three per cent of America’s Negro population 
lived in urban areas. The white population was only sixty-nine per cent 
urban. Something of the rapidity of the process of Negro urbanisation is 
indicated by the fact that as recently as 1940 less than half of the Negro 
population was urban, and Negroes were considerably more rural than 
whites in their distribution. 

Despite high rates of natural increases, the number of Negroes living in 
rural areas dechined from five and four-tenths to four and eight-tenths 
million between 1950 and 1960. Thus while the Negro rural population 
declined by eleven per cent, the Negro urban population increased by nearly 
fifty per cent. By 1960 one of every six Negroes resided in five' large cities, 
and over one in three resided in twenty-five large cities. Over seven million 
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Negroes resided in Northern cities. The urbanisation of the Negro popula- 
tion is both an accomplished fact and a trend which likely will continue 
without abatement into the foreseeable future. 

With the transition of the Negro population from a rural to an urban 
setting, and the resulting increased intensity of social issues relating to 
housing, economic opportunity, problems of the ghetto, and large-scale 
manifestations of violence and criminal behaviour, the transition per se 
is often attributed as the casual factor. It does seem fairly self-evident that 
urbanisation compounds social problems in the sense that it forces a focus 
of attention upon them. It is in this sense that Kenneth Crawford’s phrase 
‘slum problems are country chickens come to roost in overpopulated cities’ 
can be extended validly. 

Too many people with too few jobs and too many disillusionments 
trapped into too small an area presents a more dramatic, readily observable, 
and potentially explosive situation than the same disillusioned jobless people 
existing in isolated dispersion. When these people are gathered into the 
congeries of the city, the city is, to some degree, accosted with the potential 
threat of fire. When one or several matches‘are struck in isolation they soon 
burn themselves out; when grouped together each supports the other and 
the resulting fire is likely to consume the matches in their entirety. Con- 
centration of persons under conditions of hostility, overcrowding, poverty, 
into a closed-in inescapable circle, lessens the effectiveness of outside social 
controls, and expression is more likely to burst the rim of social control. 

Escalating crime, welfare, illegitimacy, extensive family and individual 
disorganisation, are readily observable circumstances which are predictable 
consequences of urbanisation under impoverished circumstances. Such 
pathologies are not—as reflection on past history makes plain—racial 
characteristics. It is easy to make the extrapolation that these phenomena 
have racial rather than social causal origins, however, due to the fact that 
Negroes are among the latest sequence of ethnic groups to undergo urban 
misery. Such conditions were characteristic of the great cities of England 
and continental Europe during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
well as the urban into which European immigrants crowded into American 
cities. The distressingly too evident pathological phenomena associated with 
contemporary urbanisation may be understood as concomitants of a dis- 
organised social structure rather than the expression of either ethnic traits 
or inherent qualities of improved social classes. 

Consequently, steps toward amelioration must look at methods of altering 
those aspects of the social structure which are productive of the disorganisa- 
tion. It is a logical, though not profound, assumption that attacks at the 
problem which are not successful in making changes in the problem pro- 
ducing structure will not be successful in a fundamental sense. It is often 
the case, however, especially when the tools of amelioration are in the hands 
of groups with vested interests in maintaining the problem producing Sysica 
to treat symptoms and neglect alterations in the structure. 

This does not necessarily mean that responsibility, integrity, enterprise, 
work, and the common ‘ought of’s’ whose absence is stated as cause, and 
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presence is stated as the sure and only cure, of physical and spiritual blight, 
are necessarily or totally irrelevant. It does mean that cliché nostrums and 
‘ought of’s’ are irrelevant insofar as they represent efforts to avoid altera- 
tions needed in the structure to make it more conducive to those mani- 
festations which are themselves invoked as cause and cure. Freedom must 
be conceived in more equalitarian terms than the right of rich and poor 
to sleep under bridges or the right of the privileged to invoke sanctions of the 
system to maintain their privilege to play through their ability to capture 
the cream of the ‘hard work’ of others. Invoking the shibboleths of American- 
ism as a pretext for protecting undeserved increment—apart from funda- 
mental principle which one would adhere to even to his own hurt—have 
brought a justified scepticism of the integrity of American conservatism. 
The maintenance of circumstances restricting economic and social mobility 
are not infrequently cited as justifications for second class citizenry. 

The continuing change in the patterns of Negro population distribu- 
tion has profoundly altered the character of race relations in the United 
States. As the Negro has become a town and city dweller the social prob- 
lems concomitant of a discriminatory social structure have taken a new 
form. Social issues associated with racial problems have become increasingly 
national rather than regional in scope. The configuration of social problems 
which Myrdal characterised as the dilemma of American society in the 
1940s was largely confined to the rural South. Since the middle 1950s 
attention has centred on problems in an urban setting. News out of Birming- 
ham, Detroit, Little Rock, Jacksonville, Chicago, Harlem, Los Angeles, is 
illustrative of the transfer of the setting in which problem phenomena of 
an explicitly racial character, or with implicit racial overtones, have cap- 
tured the focus of attention. 

The contemporary American dilemma is increasingly viewed as a 
dilemma of urban areas. De facto segregation, for example, has been 
brought to the forefront as a major focus of racial conflict and controversy. 
Residential segregation, as a social issue, is closely intertwined with urban 
problems. It is in the social realm of preventing violence in urban areas that 
the responsible Negro citizen is faced with the task of preventing violent 
occurrences under conditions conducive to deviant behaviour. 

One requisite for the extension of middle class recognition is evidence of 
adherence to middle class culture. The adjustment from rural to urban life 
requires a transition involving more than teaching a cotton field labourer 
how to fill a gas tank. As W. H. Whyte, Jr., wrote in Fortune, ‘much of the 
racial friction in cities today has less to do with colour than the new arrival’s 
lack of knowledge of such rules of the game as not throwing garbage out the 
window’. Since employment is somewhat dependent on and usually involves 
constant contact and association with others, personal grooming habits, 
for example, assume considerable importance. 

If newcomers are to assimilate successfully and the community problems 
associated with the blight of the ghetto are to be dissolved, it will require 
a social or cultural ‘urbanisation’ which will implement the development 
of skills and evolution of values and life patterns requisite for adaptation 
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to the urban way of life. Conditions conducive to this cultural urbanisatiom 
seem to be required on two levels: 1) removal of obstacles which are 
barriers, and 2) implementation of positive programmes. 

The vicious circle which binds its victims in a cultural and economic 
entrapment promises no future for the individual. This alone is sufficient 
cause for launching an attack on conditions which exploit an individua) 
by keeping him from the opportunity of maintaining his personal integrity 
through an opportunity to compete on as equalitarian a basis as consis- 
tently possible with liberty and order. Since problem issues are compounded 
in a city setting, it becomes almost a necessity for the city—apart from 
any moral obligation to allow the individual to protect his integrity—to 
alleviate those conditions which prevent the assimilation of its populatiom 
into an orderly framework. Problems associated with such phenomena as 
a culture of poverty, generational indigency and its concomitants, welfare 
families, are prima facie evidence. 

As a result, official concern through necessity has created new, if re- 
luctant, allies in slum clearance, job training, economic base improvements, 
attempts to arrest the spread of urban blight and halt the escalation of 
welfare families, in attempting to come to grips with problems and social 
issues which are primarily, in a dramatic sense, urban problems. 

There is little question that the movement of Negroes from the social 
backwash of the South has created a potential for growth and improve- 
ment. It has largely destroyed the older racial paternalism and easy going 
low pressure ‘furnish’ exploitation and the overly close supervision of 
employer over labour. In terms of wage levels, quality of education, housing, 
political power, organised assistance, and acquaintance with the skills of 
the twentieth centry, the urban movement has placed many more persons 
within the process of social, economic, and educational mobility than would 
have been had they remained in continued isolation. The revolt resulting 
in the backing of the federal government to compel compliance with anti- 
discrimination statutes is essentially an urban revolt, though its ramifications, 
such as the extension of voting rights, for example, are not without influence 
even in the Black Belt. 

At the same time urbanisation has promoted the functional exercise 
of opportunities for Negroes. Continued influx into those sections of urban 
areas in which community problems are already maximized is compound- 
ing the problems themselves as well as sharpening attention on the social 
issues involved. The hegira of the suburban exodus has taken simultaneously 
with the influx of large numbers of easily identifiable minority groups 
(Negroes, white hillbillies, Puerto Ricans) into central] cities. The concen- 
tration of recent migrants into areas in which perplexing community prob- 
lems are already entrenched contributes to the blight in both its physical 
and aesthetic components. 


[Mr. Rogers is an Assistant Professor in the Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana.] 
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TONTRADICTIONS IN BRITISH LIBERAL 
IDEOLOGY 


by R. J. C. Preece 


F the several distinct ideological streams on which British Liberalism 

has been based there has always existed the problem of reconciling 

the principles of laissez-faire capitalism and the Lockean principles 
of the minimal state with Bentham’s utilitarianism. Grossly stated, Adam 
‘Smith and his disciples maintained that market forces would ensure the 
greatest possible accumulation of wealth for all in an unrestricted economy 
and John Locke maintained that an increase in the powers of the state would 
result in unwarranted intrusions into private life. However, if the state had 
the right to deprive no man of his inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
property, then the power was thereby delegated to the owners and managers 
of capital to deprive the labourer of just reward for his efforts, of his liberty 
for fourteen hours or more a day and—through lack of safety regulations— 
occasionally of his life. Liberal utilitarian ends on the logically indefensible, 
but practicably comprehensible, greatest happiness principle and Liberal 
ideals of self-fulfilment were thwarted by the principles of the Liberal state. 

In the field of practical politics it was the early Joseph Chamberlain, and, 
above all, the latterly socialist L. T. Hobhouse in the field of political theory, 
who saw that the achievement of Liberal ends involved the curtailment of 
certain freedoms by the state. Twentieth century Liberalism has thus wit- 
messed the development of a doctrine based, not on the minimal state per se, 
allowing only a few to realise their potential, but on a state minimal to its 
‘capacity to create relevant opportunities for all. The state, formerly seen as 
a medium solely for the repression of the greatest evils, came to be regarded 
as the positive creator of some social and economic benefits, though generally 
limited to the field of creating equal opportunities. Although the doctrine 
Horbade the extension of the state’s powers into the area of the immediate 
direction of citizens’ activities, the collectivist trend of twentieth century 
politics has been to draw Liberalism further under the umbrella of the 
welfare state, and, particularly under the influence of J. M. Keynes, to take 
an integral, and even leading, part in it. In short, the basic tenets of 
Liberalism were rationalised in the twentieth century into a relatively con- 
sistent theory which was developed to include some of the less dramatic 
Socialist demands, 

This theoretical unity has, however, been once more destroyed with the 
emergence of the so-called ‘Red Guard’ of ‘revolutionary’ Young Liberals. 
There appears to be no place in the existing British Liberal tradition for 
these firebrands and their only parallel is to be found in the Rousseauian 
étatiste liberals in eighteenth century France. The ératistes believed that the 
ultimate value of individual liberty could be attained only if all were in- 
volved in the government of themselves and if a direct form of democratic 
state could be achieved then, paradoxically, an increase, rather than a 
decrease, in the power of the state would be required. Without necessarily 
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concurring in the desirability of direct democracy, modern Young Liberals 
are led relentlessly towards the necessity of strong government for the 
implementation of their ideals and are thus involved in Engels’ dilemma of 
finding freedom in the awareness of necessity. The Young Liberals, in their 
rejection of modern British Socialism as muddled, bureaucratic pragmatism 
without a vision, are recreating the vision of a classless, egalitarian society, 
but without a credible ideology of change other than a simplistic aspiration, 
or perhaps éfatisme. Appenzell, Glaurus and Unterwalden still have their 
direct democracy in the Swiss Federation, but one presumes that the ‘Red 
Guard’ rejects such anachronisms as impracticable, unless the idea of 
regional government is to be expanded to the point where the vast resources 
and expertises required in modern technological society are controlled by 
a vast sovereign network of inter-regional bureaucrats. Such a state would, 
of course, be antithetic not only to the history of Liberal thought but to 
the aspirations of the ‘Red Guard’ too. Yet an advanced industrial state is 
clearly only possible with an extensive bureaucracy beyond the control of 
any single community. 

The ideal liberal state of the Young Liberal movement can be achieved 
within the principles of British Liberalism only by a drastic change in 
human nature. Outside the tradition, and inimical to it, the classless, 
egalitarian society can (perhaps) be achieved by the imposition of a new 
culture through the agency of a strong, authoritarian executive. In short, 
the political ideas of the Young Liberals are either the product of wishful 
thinking or are truly closer to those of Marx and Lenin than those of Locke 
and Mill, and, being in conflict with the Liberal tradition, they, like the 
Marxists, must show not only that their state will be better but also that 
it can be attained and maintained. The Marxist answer on maintenance is 
that the programme of change is laid down beforehand and the integrity and 
will of the followers will ensure its implementation. Whether such an answer 
is satisfactory or not, it is superior to the Young Liberal response, for the 
Young Liberal has only a programme of policy, not of the means of in- 
stitutiona] and cultural change. The Young Liberal is either a day-dreamer, 
or he must stand up and be counted with the Marxists, or he must provide 
us with a programme of some other form of revolution. 

If, then, the Young Liberals (of the ‘Red Guard’ variety) have no roots in 
British Liberal thought, why are they in the Liberal Party? Perhaps it is 
because they reject both the pragmatism of the British Labour movement 
and the working class culture of other leftist organisations. That is, the 
imposition of their classless society will be the imposition of a middle-class 
culture, but it must no Jess be an imposition. 

Thus, these contradictions re-emerging—and not only amongst the ‘Red 
Guard’ element—in modern Liberalism can be seen to be akin to the 
problems of reconciling utilitarianism to laissez-faire capitalism and the 
minimal state, and nowhere is this clearer than in the Liberal attitude to 
regionalism. Basically, the attitude appears to involve the admirable desire 
to eradicate the ‘inefficiency, ignorance and intolerance’ of central govern- 
ment bureaucracy, but the problem is like that caused by Smith and Locke, 
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they may only serve to worsen the situation, however admirable their ideals. 

There are two distinct—often confused—concepts of political regionalism. 
The first involves the reorganisation of local government into larger areas, 
but with no redistribution of central/local powers, much as the Redcliffe- 
Maud report seems to envisage. Thus, the regional governments are entirely 
subordinate to the powers of the central parliament, and—via finance—to 
the central government. Clearly this form of regionalism is not inimical to 
greater central control and may best be regarded as rationalisation of cen- 
tralism. The second—regionalism proper—involves the transfer of certain, 
not unimportant, powers from the central government to new regional 
authorities. It is this latter form of organisation which radical Liberals 
appear to be recommending. 

The regionalist case involves three separate contentions—the argument 
from efficiency, the argument from cultural identity and the argument from 
interest. The argument from efficiency maintains that the central govern- 
ment has an ever-expanding red tape bureaucracy, responsible only to 
itself and unconcerned with problems outside the immediate confines of the 
civil service, and that the power of this autocratic body must be reduced. 
Whether the regionalist tenets about responsibility and concern are true or 
false seems here irrelevant. What the regionalists must show is not only that 
there are problems of bureaucracy and centralisation but also that the 
regionalist answer will overcome these problems and will not create any 
greater problems of its own. Ostensibly regionalists wish to remove certain 
powers from the centre and delegate them to the regions. One must presume, 
therefore, that regional bureaucracies will also be instituted. If it is in the 
nature of bureaucracies to possess those qualities which the regionalists wish 
to eradicate, then their new regional authorities will possess them too, and 
since these authorities will have neither the status nor the prestige of central 
government it is probable that the new bureaucrats will be those who aspired 
to central office and failed. They are thus likely to be less weil qualified, 
less capable and probably more concerned with status and prestige than 
their central government counterparts. It is true that their experience and 
locality will provide the advantage of much-needed knowledge of specific 
local problems, but not only could this be acquired by regional offices of 
central government, but the advantage itself would be outweighed by the 
wider experience and greater perspective which a centralised civil service 
can give. We are not told by the regionalists how their organisations are to 
be financed, but it must either remain under central control which will 
thereby retain effective influence, or the finance must come from the regions 
which will man even greater developmental differences between, say, the 
South East and the North East. The great appeal of the Common Market is 
a result of the necessity of pooling vast resources for modern technological 
development. Financially, regionalism can only be seen as a retrogressive 
step. 

The argument from cultural identity stems from the rising tide of Scottish 
and Welsh nationalism and their ensuing demands. Clearly the Scots and 
the Welsh, and perhaps the Cornish, have some claim to forming cohesive 
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social-national groups—though the southern Welsh and the northern Scots 
may not accept the affinity with their respective northern and southern 
brethren—but the case can only be made out in these instances. Otherwise 
cultural identity, in so far as it continues to exist below the national level, 
belongs to the present local government division. One is more likely to feel 
a Lancastrian or a Yorkshireman, a Mancunian or a Liverpudlian, than a 
north-westerner or a north-easterner. Clearly, regionalism can answer some 
identity problems but only a minority. Regionalism makes more sense when 
considered as a means of preventing, say, Salford, spending less per child 
on education than any other local authority because its property has such a 
low rateable value, but such problems can be answered more easily by a 
regional government which does not take any powers from the central 
government. The only way, of course, to have an egalitarian distribution of 
educational resources, or, even better, one which spends more, not less as 
at the present, on children from poorer homes, would be to give control of 
education to central government. 

The argument from interest adopted by regionalists suggests that regional 
government will provide many more people with direct access to govern- 
ment and will thereby give them greater power to influence it. Experience 
of American and West German federalism suggests, however, that influence 
in regional government belongs predominantly to those groups best able to 
organise and finance themselves at regional level but without the status 
and organisation to be superproportionally effective at national level—i.e., 
the small businessmen and farmers. Again, experience of federalism suggests 
that groups such as consumers and professional bodies are much less 
effective at regional than national level because of organisational problems. 
Similarly, censorship can be effectively fought in a country’s cultural capital 
because the best-known, most-admired and respected authors can organise 
themselves appropriately. The problem would be almost insurmountable at 
regional level, if regional authorities were to be given extended powers. 
Can anyone believe that the Liberal ideal of respect for minority groups can 
be achieved better at regional than national level? A negro may not get all 
he desires from the U.S. Federal Government, but he is clearly worse off 
when dealt with by Alabama, Arkansas or Mississippi. 

The results of extended regionalism are likely to be increased bureaucracy, 
increased self-interest and pettiness, greater parochialism and more narrow- 
mindedness—precisely those petit-bourgeois characteristics which Liberalism 
wishes to destroy. The contradictions in modern British Liberal ideology 
are reminiscent of the Smith, Locke, Bentham confusion. A latter-day 
Hobhouse—and, perhaps even more, a Joseph Chamberlain—is needed. 


[Dr. R. J. C. Preece has recently been appointed Visiting Professor in the 
Department of Political Science, University of Waterloo, Ontario, Canada.] 
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DRUGS AND THE TRUTH 


by T. J. Clogger 


URING the second world war, the technique called narcosynthesis 
Dus frequently used by doctors with excellent results. It consisted of 

mixing sodium pentothal with sterile water and administering the 
solution as an intravenous injection. This offered unlimited opportunity for 
observing the behaviour of soldiers in combat and it clearly revealed that 
if a battle lasts long enough, even the toughest soldiers in the front line, will 
eventually succumb to ‘combat exhaustion’. 

The phrase was coined by the Americans for a series of nervous reactions 
which began with feelings of fatigue and confused excitability, and had 
the end result of listless apathy. Narcosynthesis was used for soldiers who, 
in battle without a wound had gone rigid with paralysis or temporarily blind 
or just dropped in their tracks. It was realised that these men were not 
malingerers, but had a profound wound of the mind as definite as a bullet 
or bayonet wound. In the first war such a man would probably have been 
court-martialled and executed for cowardice. Rest and quiet usually cured 
them in time, and one of the most effective drugs used to introduce this 
state of mind was sodium pentothal. 

From time to time, American (and other magazines), especially the type 
addicted to sensationalism, have splashed across their pages lurid accounts 
of criminal confessions produced by means of a drug styled sensationally as 
the ‘truth’ drug. Although not published in so sensational a fashion, this drug 
has attracted the attention of the English press. The following passage 
from one of the more staid of the daily papers, is of interest, inasmuch as 
it states that the drug was used not on an American criminal, but on a 
Canadian soldier. 

A Canadian soldier who told a court-martial that he had a ‘black-out’ and 
did not know the war had ended until he woke up ten months later was 
acquitted after a doctor had testified that the soldier bad told the same story 
under the influence of a ‘truth’ drug. A neuro-psychiatrist told the court that 
before the court-martial, the soldier under the influence of the drug revealed all 
that he did just before the mental ‘black-out’ and then after it. 

Another newspaper published an account of a Chicago criminal who, 
under the influence of the drug, confessed to twenty-four burglaries, four 
assaults and a robbery. On the evidence of the application of the drug and 
the production of the confession obtained by its means, he was convicted 
and sentenced. 


The use of drugs for the purpose of extracting confessions is by no means 
a modern innovation. Opium, hashish and many others have been used 
throughout the ages. The early recognition of the truth of in vino veritas 
prompted the use of alcohol for this purpose—indeed many a Jaw-breaker, 
worn out by the strain of being hunted, self-administers this well known 
‘truth’ extractor and eventually finds himself in the hands of the law as a 
result. 
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Pentothal sodium is one of the drugs in the barbiturate group but, ac- 
cording to the medical profession, it has no property in itself of producing 
‘truth’, This can best be understood by bearing in mind that no drug or 
gas produces a confession, but they do produce a state of affairs whereby 
the sub-conscious mind freed of its shackles, rises, as it were, to the surface 
of the mind’s lake and, by so rising tends to free itself of the incubus of the 
problems and anxieties with which it is burdened. The sub-conscious mind 
holds the records of all our experiences, good or bad. We tend to forget or 
put out of our minds those unpleasant happenings which, when brought 
to mind, give a sense of pain or guilt. This very human trait ensures that 
all our past experiences are buried where they seldom reach the conscious 
mind. So, like the battered corpse of his victim, the murderer buries his 
evil thoughts, but these, like the body in the crime, tend at times to come, 
of their own accord, to the surface, and this they do, in his dreams and in 
his waking state, but only in his waking state are they sternly banished 
by the conscious mind to the limbo of evil things. 

The discoverers of the ‘truth’ drug realised, that in order to find out 
what was concealed in the mind of the criminal, they must first of all defeat 
the discipline of the conscious mind. This was brought about, after many 
experiments, by the use of pentothal sodium which besides producing no 
unpleasant after-effects or habits, brings about a state where this discipline 
of the conscious mind is abolished and concealment of the major and guilty 
experiences becomes impossible. This is also how the drug is used in narco- 
synthesis. A small dose of this anaesthetic puts the conscious mind to sleep, 
relieving the brain from the psychic block it had established and permitting 
the deeper, subconscious portion to reveal itself. Usually the release took the 
form of a monologue, in which the patient poured out the problems that had 
brought on the attack. To understand this, it is necessary to return to the 
subconscious mind and to analyse it once again, only this time from a 
different aspect. There is present in most subconscious minds the urge 
to confess. This is motivated by two main causes: 

(a) As an avenues of escape from the misery and pain of constant fear of appre- 
hension, and the knowledge of being ruthlessly hunted; 

(b) The bravado of the criminal type, i.e., the irresistible urge to boast and 
display cleverness in outwitting the authorities by concealment of the crime. 

However, there is one exception to this freeing of the discipline of the 
mind by means of pentothal sodium, and that is in the case of the criminal 
lunatic. The mentally diseased live mainly in the sub-conscious life, which 
to a great extent is out of their conscious control. To my mind, there is 
not the slightest doubt that some of the twenty-one Nazi war criminals sen- 
tenced at Nuremberg fell into this category. This is one of the reasons why 
the unravelling of a murder committed by this type of criminal is always 
so extremely difficult. The crime is usually planned and committed with 
devilish cunning and ingenuity and with no apparent motive whatsoever. 
The introduction of a drug in such cases would not be easy, and the con- 
fession, if obtained at all, would be unreliable. 

Closely allied to this releasing of the inhibitions of the mind is the 
practice of hypnotism. Hypnotism is the modern designation of certain 
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psychical conditions and was formerly known by the names of animal 
magnetism, electro-biology, Braidism and Mesmerism—the last two coming 
from the surnames of men who practised and wrote about the art. Although 
this phenomenon has apparently been known since ancient times, it is only 
during the last sixty years or so that it has received considerable attention 
by scientific observers. Today in England there are a number of dentists 
who use hypnotism when drilling or extracting teeth. It is difficult to define 
and Professor John Glaister has written of it as ‘a sleep-like condition which 
is capable in apt subjects of being induced by artificial means or by sug- 
gestion, the condition being based upon physiological states of the brain 
and nervous system, not yet, however, well understood’. 
It was in 1893 that a committee of the British Medical Association pub- 
lished a report on the practice of hypnotism. The conclusions reached were: 
1. That hypnotism is frequently effective in relieving pain and procuring eleep. 
2. That dangers arise from ite use. 


3. That when used for therapeutic purposes, its employment should be con- 
fined to qualified medical men. 


4. That female patients should not be hypnotised except in the presence of a 
relative or a person of their own sex. 


5. That legal restrictions should be placed upon public exhibitions of hypnotism. 
Many police forces outside Great Britain do not hesitate to use the 
so-called lie-detector, which appears to have no other value than the scaring 
of inexperienced offenders into making confessions. They seem to be the 
fashion in some parts of the United States of America and the Israeli 
police force has a special lie-detector laboratory in its headquarters. It was 
established some years ago and is called the Polygraph Laboratory. 

Despite the use of drugs and machines to obtain the truth, there is no 
doubt that an effective interrogation in most cases can do the job equally 
as well, if not better. During the last war, British and German interrogation 
centres were set up for prisoners-of-war. The aim was to wear down the 
man; to find weak spots in his defensive protestations and to excite in him 
feelings of guilt and despair. The procedure is not new. It was known to 
the Spanish Inquisition (who, however, added the refinement of torture to 
their methods) and it has been brought to a peak of high perfection by the 
secret police of Communist countries. 

Speaking from experience, the writer knows that the most detailed con- 
fessions, in the case of criminals, are made immediately after a prisoner has 
been charged with a crime, before he has had time to recover from the 
shock of arrest and the charge. 

So in conclusion let Shakespeare have the last word: 

I£ circumstances lead me, I will find 


Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 
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EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE: THE BI-CENTENARY 
OF A CAMBRIDGE SCHOLAR 


by Eric Glasgow 


T is useful, even two hundred years later, to be reminded that the 

remarkable traveller and scholar, Edward Daniel Clarke (1769-1822), 

was born at Willingdon Vicarage, Sussex on June 5, 1769. He came from 
a long descent of travellers and authors, his father being the Rev. Edward 
Clarke (1730-1786), who was chaplain to the British Embassy at Madrid 
from 1760 to 1762; and his grandfather was William Clarke (1696-1771), 
an authority on Saxon weights and coins. Edward Daniel Clarke was 
educated at Tonbridge School, and Jesus College, Cambridge. At Cam- 
bridge, he began to be interested in the natural sciences, particularly 
mineralogy, and he attracted some notoriety there by sending up a balloon 
from the college grounds, carrying a kitten—I suppose a first, primitive 
effort in the direction of what we would call, in these more enlightened 
modern times, ‘space-travel’! 

After leaving his university, Clarke travelled extensively (apparently, as 
another symptom of differing times, he was endowed with plenty of money) 
around Great Britain, in 1791, and around Italy, in 1792-93. In the year 
1794, he was again on the Continent, first in the Rhine Valley, and thence 
to Venice and other Italian cities. In 1799, by which time he had become a 
Fellow of his Cambridge College, he visited Scandinavia for the first time, 
accompanied by J. M. Cripps, a wealthy pupil, Thomas Malthus, the writer 
on population, and William Otter, afterwards Bishop of Chichester and 
Clarke’s biographer. 

Malthus and Otter never completed this trip; but the other two passed on, 
visiting Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway; although the greater part 
of their time was spent in Sweden. Clarke’s energy, at this time, seemed to 
be tireless and inexhaustible: he even visited Russia, then a country of 
frightening size, character, and remoteness, in 1800, penetrating there as 
far as the Sea of Azov. He admired the colour and the energy of the 
Cossacks, and he evidently enjoyed his stay amongst them. 

Despite all the difficulties and dangers—shocking as these would be for 
any traveller inured to any of our modern exacting ideas of comfort— 
Clarke, with Cripps as his one remaining companion, went on even beyond 
Russia, to the site of ancient Troy, to Rhodes and the Dodecanese Islands, 
to Rosetta in Egypt, and then, in June, 1801, to Cyprus. Thence, in July, he 
set out for Palestine, where he explored both Jerusalem and Galilee, before 
reversing bis steps to Athens. 

He had a great cultural harvest in Greece, in terms of statues, coins and 
vases. His chief prize there was the huge Greek statue from Eleusis, nearly 
two tons of marble in its weight, which, after many intricate and arduous 
negotiations, he brought from Greece, together with other relics and manu- 
scripts, 76 cases in all, in December, 1801. Once brought to Cambridge, 
Clarke’s Greek acquisitions went to make up a large and important section 
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in the Fitzwilliam Museum: valuable assets for English classical studies, of 
course, although perhaps representing also a less desirable pillaging of her 
native treasures from the beautiful but still then oppressed land of Greece. 

Clarke took Anglican Orders in December, 1805, and in 1809 he was 
appointed to a pleasant rural living in Essex. Despite that, however, from 
the end of 1808, he held also the University Chair of Mineralogy, at Cam- 
bridge. He continued to hold this until his death, lecturing, quite effectively, 
as late as 1821. He wrote and had published a number of valuable papers, 
on matters relating to mineralogy and his reputation in that field, as well 
as in the field of Greek studies, became international. 

Although nowadays we must rely mostly for the records of his life upon 
the extensive, two-volume biography by his friend, William Otter, Clarke 
issued, in his own lifetime, full descriptions of his travels, up to the final 
tour of 1799-1803. The first volume of these appeared early in 1810, the 
second in 1812, the third in 1814, the fourth in 1816, and the fifth in 1819. 
The sixth volume was unfinished, only twelve of its chapters having been 
written, at the time of Clarke’s death, which occurred on March 9, 1822; 
so it had to be completed by his friend, the Rev. Robert Walpole. Com- 
mercially, this extended work of travel-literature, the composition of which 
was thus spread over some twelve years, was successful, earning for its 
fortunate author the total sum of £6,595 (Dictionary of National Biography, 
1887, Vol. X, page 423); so it is obvious how great was the public demand, 
in Great Britain, for that sort of literature at that time. A German edition 
of the first of its six volumes was published in 1817, from Weimar. 

From 1809, Clarke lived in Trumpington, the pleasant, rural village, 
about two miles from Cambridge, which nowadays we are apt to associate 
more readily with the poet, Rupert Brooke. Around that congenial and 
sequestered haven, he gathered many friends of eminence, including the 
poet Byron (1788-1824), the Swiss orientalist Johann Ludwig Burckhardt 
(1784-1817), the radical statesman J. C. Hobhouse (1786-1869), and T. R. 
Malthus (1766-1834), author of the notorious Essay on Population (1798). 
It was largely due to Clarke’s ingratiating influence, that Burckhardt, who 
died of dysentery at Cairo, left his vast oriental collections to Cam- 
bridge University (Otter, Life of E. D. Clarke, Vol. 2, page 274). 

Clarke was still at work, chiefly with the researches of his Chair at 
Cambridge, until shortly before his death, on March 9, 1822, at the house 
of his father-in-law in Pall Mall, London. He was buried in Jesus College 
Chapel, Cambridge, on the 18th of the same month. He left seven children, 
five sons and two daughters; but his greatest bequest, at any rate in the 
more permanent records of scholarship and public history, must lie within 
the limits of the large classical collections which he so lovingly assembled 
in Cambridge, his contributions alike to Greek studies and to the new, 
emerging science of mineralogy, and the literary and cultural merits of the 
accounts of his travels, which he published in such ample detail. 

Despite his clerical status within the Church of England, Clarke never 
seems to have been troubled by any of the historic doubts which were to 
come, with the nineteenth century, in England. He had no gloomy forecasts 
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about the coming conflict between science and religion. Therefore, our 
assessment of the life and work of Edward Daniel Clarke need concern itself 
only with a relatively unperplexed and untroubled growth of intellectual 
appraisal and development; the progress, side by side, of two complementary 
studies, in Greek Antiquity and the Natural Sciences of Geology and 
Mineralogy. That the two streams, in this broad basin of knowledge and 
awareness, did not and would not conflict, or damage one another, was 
accepted, without question, as axiomatic and obvious, by our fortunate 
author of 1810 to 1822. 

Nor, for that matter, did Clarke see anything irregular, dishonest, or un- 
acceptable in the fact that, for many years of his life, he could hold two 
livings in the Anglican Church, in addition to his Chair at Cambridge, and 
eventually, also, the post of University Librarian there (1817-1822): there is 
surely something which is quite eighteenth-century, gracious, complacent, 
serene, about such an attitude and such a tranquillity of mind, and which, 
consequently, it is hard not to recognise as singularly engaging and pic- 
turesque, at any rate in comparison with most of our prevalent attitudes 
and ideas of 1969. 

Whatever our reservations may be, regarding Clarke’s rather dilettante 
pursuit of ‘culture’, his tendency to be motivated, in his studies, by interest, 
intuition, and enthusiasm, in default sometimes of formal training or quali- 
fications, and his pluralism in his accumulation of posts, we can hardly 
deny that his contributions to the cause of Greek scholarship at Cambridge 
were large, enduring, and significant; nor that, in addition, he helped usefully 
to breach there the barriers against scientific studies, at least to the extent 
of filling with much grace and industry, the first Professorship of Mineralogy 
in the university, during the long period from 1808 until his death in 1822. 
With so definite and lasting an achievement, it is surely needless, in any 
revision of his career for this, the bi-centenary of his birth, to do anything 
but delight in those many details of his life and studies which may seem to 
be incongruous, unconventional, or unorganised, at any rate in the light of 
our present, customary image of what a teacher, student and scholar ought 
to be. 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
by. Sir A. Geoffrey Haworth 


S far as I know there is no other symphony orchestra which still 

bears the name of its founder. Usually, the magic words ‘phil- 

harmonic’ or ‘symphony’ are attached to the name of the city where the 
orchestra has its home. Let us look briefly at the remarkable man who 
founded the orchestra which still bears his name. 

Karl Halle was born in the small Westphalian town of Hagen in 1819. 
One hundred and fifty years later his birthplace still remembers him. 
Earlier this year I took part in a simple ceremony at Weaste cemetery 
when wreathes were laid on Hallé’s grave on behalf of the cities of Hagen, 
Manchester and Salford, and the Hallé Concerts Society and the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. 

In 1836, at the age of seventeen, Hallé moved to Paris where he re- 
mained for the next twelve years. Here he met many of the musical 
celebrities of the time among whom were Cherubini, Liszt, Chopin and 
Berlioz. His friendship with Berlioz lasted until the fatter’s death in 1869 
and the Berlioz connexion runs through the history of the Hallé orchestra 
to the present day. Hallé cautiously introduced Berlioz to his country, 
starting with the Ballet des Sylphes at the very first Hallé concert on 
January 30, 1858. It was not until January 9, 1879, that he gave the first 
full performance in this country of the Symphonie Fantastique, followed by 
another ‘first’—-The Damnation of Faust—in 1880. No wonder that Bernard 
Shaw, a London critic sparing with his praise (to put it mildly), wrote in 
1892: ‘The long and the short of the matter is that our London men do 
not know the works of Berlioz and the Manchester men do, hence the 
enormous superiority of the latter’. 

The connection was strong again under Hamilton Harty who, when 
appointed conductor of the Hallé in 1920, said in an interview with the 
Musical Times that his two ‘deities’ were Berlioz and Mozart. Barbirolli 
included The Damnation of Faust and The Fantastic Symphony in his 
second season and has taken the latter work as far afield as Southern 
Rhodesia and Latin America. As might be expected in the centenary year 
of his death, Berlioz figured prominently in last season’s Manchester pro- 
grammes; twelve times to be exact. Perhaps the most ambitious work was 
a full concert performance of The Trojans, conducted by Maurice Hand- 
ford; part one on April 10 and part two the following week. 

But we must return to Paris where Hallé was becoming a successful 
concert pianist and teacher. Soon his career was interrupted by thé revolu- 
tion of 1848. His pupils vanished overnight and he decided to settle in 
England. He soon realised that there was little chance in London of being 
able to realise his ambition to spread the appreciation of music to a wider 
audience, and so he was inclined to listen to his friend Hermann Leo, a 
Manchester calico printer, who wrote that Manchester was ‘quite ripe to 
be taken in hand’. Later, in 1848, Hallé’s wife wrote to her sister: ‘Charles, 
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having received proposals from this town more advantageous than those 
from Bath, has decided to establish himself here’. Thus it was that Carl 
Hallé became Charles Hallé and came to live in Manchester where be 
remained until his death in 1895. 

He came as a concert pianist, chamber music player and teacher, and his 
first appearance playing the ‘Emperor’ concerto at a ‘Gentleman’s Concert’ 
nearly drove him away; ‘The orchestra, oh, the orchestra...I seriously 
thought of packing up and leaving Manchester’. 

However, Mr. Hallé stayed on in Manchester and his great chance came 
in 1857 when his offer to provide orchestral concerts for a great Art Ex- 
hibition to be held in Old Trafford was accepted by the organisers. Hallé’s 
own words best describe how the Hallé orchestra was formed. ‘When the 
exhibition closed its doors in October, 1857, the orchestra which I had 
taken so much trouble to form, and which had given such satisfaction, 
was on the point of being dispersed to the four points of the compass, 
never to be heard again in Manchester. This was exceedingly painful to me, 
and to prevent it I determined to give weekly concerts during the autumn 
and winter at my own risk and peril, and to engage the whole band, trusting 
to the now awakened taste for music for success and perhaps remuneration.’ 
The hoped for remuneration was handed to him by Mr. Forsyth, his 
business manager, at the end of the first season; it amounted to two 
shillings and six pence. Here is the first programme played by the Hallé 
orchestra on January 30, 1858. 


Overture to Der Freischutz. Weber. 
Andante from Symphony in E flat. Mozart. 
Concertstiick-pianoforte Mr. Hallé—in F mi., op. 79. Weber. 
First Symphony in C major, op. 21. Beethoven. 
Interval. 
Overture to La Siréne. Auber, 
Ballet des Sylphes (Faust). Berlioz. 
Selections, I! Trovatore. Verdi, arr. M. Baetens. 
Solo-pianoforte Mr. Hallé. Three Songs without Words. 
Mendelssohn. 
Overture, Le Siège de Corinthe. Rossini. 


By 1866 the original 50 players had increased to 80 and Mr. Hallé made 
a profit of over £2,000. 

It is interesting to note Hallé’s patient and persistent efforts to educate 
the Manchester public. In his early days he wrote to a friend thus: ‘A 
clarinet concerto by Mozart was capitally played by our excellent clarinet- 
tist, Grosse. The composition, though by Mozart, is such a grandfatherly 
production and so lengthy that the finale had to be left out, not to try the 
patience of the public beyond endurance’. The Hallé orchestra’s approach 
to Aida illustrates the point further. In 1882 the programme included 
Celeste Aida sung by Joseph Maas. Thirty years later, with Beecham con- 
ducting, Rosina Buckman sang O Patria Mia. In 1946 the public was ready 
for a concert performance of Acts One and Two under Barbirolli, and finally 
Maurice Handford gave an enthusiastically received performance (Malcolm 
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Sargent’s arrangement) of the whole opera during our 1969 Summer 
Promenade series. 

Hallé’s first programme contained nine short items, including the Andante 
only from Mozart’s 39th Symphony; but looking over our last season’s 
programmes, I find that our Thursday series averaged just under three — 
items per concert. We certainly have been educated to take our music in 
larger doses—three tablespoons instead of nine teaspoons. 

After spending 47 years of his life in Manchester, 37 of them as con- 
ductor and owner of the Hallé orchestra, and having been knighted in 
1888, Sir Charles Hallé died there in 1895. Not content with founding an 
orchestra, he was the driving force which brought into being the Royal 
Manchester College of Music of which he became the first principal in 
1893 at the age of 74. The short concert season of those days enabled him 
to find the nucleus of his teaching staff from among Hallé players, It is 
my hope that, when the new college is built, we may be able, once again, 
to strengthen the link between playing and teaching. 

In the last years of his life, Hallé became very concerned as to what 
would happen to his orchestra after his death. At a meeting in the Town 
Hall he said: ‘It has been for many years a trouble in my mind as to what. 
is to become of these concerts when I am gone... it would be difficult for 
any other private individual to carry them on...’. Fortunately three en- 
thusiastic Mancunians came forward—Gustav Behrens, James Forsyth and 
Henry Simon—and guaranteed Hallé’s executors against loss for three 
seasons, after which the Hallé orchestra and concerts should become the 
guarantors’ property. 

As we are now engaged in the difficult task of finding a worthy successor 
to Sir John Barbirolli, this seems a good moment to review Hallé con- 
ductors over the 111 years of our existence. There have been four major 
reigns: Hallé 37 years, Richter 12, Harty 13, and Barbirolli 25 (Barbirolli, 
I am glad to say, is now our Conductor Laureate for life and still takes an 
active part in our Manchester season and in our foreign tours). There was 
no permanent conductor during the first world war, nor was there from the 
time of Harty’s departure in 1933 till the arrival of Barbirolli in 1943. 
There was also a rather agonising four years after Hallé’s death during 
which there was an exchange of many letters and telegrams with Hans 
Richter before he finally appeared on the platform as conductor of the 
Hallé orchestra on October 19, 1899. 

CharacteristicaHy, Richter’s first item was the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture. 
First played under Hallé in November, 1876, this overture has been a Hallé 
favourite ever since. Cowen, Richter, Harty and Barbirolli all made their 
Hallé debut with it and it was in the programme of the first concert (after 
the official opening) in the rebuilt Free Trade Hall in 1951. My own most 
vivid recollection of it is in Bulawayo in 1951 when the Hallé went to pro- 
vide music for the Rhodes centenary festival. My plane was delayed and I 
was hurrying in darkness through the deserted exhibition wondering how 
to find the concert hall, when suddenly the strains of The Meistersingers 
burst through the totally uninsulated walls of the aircraft hangar in which 
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the orchestra was playing. A welcome guide for me on this occasion, but 
a nuisance in reverse; every evening a passing train could be relied on | to 
give a piercing shriek during an orchestral pianissimo. 

Richter was accused by some of Jack of enterprise and conservatism. 
Certainly Wagner was his favourite with some 160 performances, and 
Beethoven an easy second. Verdi and Rossini disappeared completely, but 
he had to his credit the first performance of Sibelius’s 2nd Symphony in 
1905, and Elgar’s Ist Symphony in 1908 (dedicated to Hans Richter, Mus. 
Doc, true artist and true friend). Richter reigned in the last decade before the 
first world war in a world that has now vanished; good solid programmes; 
evening dress except for those standing at the back; the Hallé Special on 
the Cheshire Lines leaving from the now closed Central Station. 

The year before Richter was appointed the Hallé Concerts Society was 
formed to take over control of the Hallé Concerts from the three guarantors 
who had kept the orchestra alive since Hallé’s death. The original member- 
ship was 50 (they were all £100 guarantors), and the date of incorporation 
was June 28, 1899. I think it is worth noting that the original objects for 
which the Society was established were: 

(a) to acquire and take over as a going concern the undertaking now 
carried out at Manchester, in the County of Lancaster, under the style of 
the Hallé Concerts; 

{b) to give and arrange concerts and generally to promote the study, 
practice and knowledge of the art of music in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. 

Since 1899 there have been changes. In addition to members guaranteeing 
£100, there are now subscribing members, the present annual subscription 
being £2, and the number is now 1,459. Although we have changed some of 
our articles from time to time, our basic objects quoted above remain. 
The Society delegates the running of the orchestra to a committee of 15 
elected members, one third of whom retire every year and are eligible for 
re-election. There are also six co-opted members of whom the City of Man- 
chester nominates three, the Hallé Club and the Hallé Choir one each, 
leaving one independent. 

There are today many ways of running an orchestra. Some have stricter 
municipal control. This seems a reasonable proposition where ratepayers 
are being asked to foot part of the bill; he who pays the piper should call 
the tune, but unfortunately city councillors have many other things on 
their minds and cannot all be expert tune catlers. In other cases, orchestras 
are self-governing which seems an even more attractive proposition in the 
modern world. In practice, can players take a detached view of their own 
affairs, engagements, playing standards, etc? On the whole, I believe that 
a non-profit-making body, whose sole interest is to present music of the 
highest possible standard to the public is, at any rate, one good way of 
running an orchestra. With all its faults, the Hallé Concerts Society is such 
a body. 

To return to our narrative, Richter was obliged to resign in 1911 owing 
to ill-health and was succeeded after one season by Michael Balling, whose 
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short, but promising career with the Hallé came to an end with the advent 
of the First World War. During the war years, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
apparently on his own initiative, became Hallé’s musical adviser and con- 
ducted (without fee) many concerts. He was also responsible for two suc- 
cessful seasons of opera and offered, on terms, to build an opera-house for 
the city if he were given a site free. It soon became clear, however, that 
{apart from Sir Thomas’s financial troubles) it was not possible for the 
orchestra to undertake both opera and concerts, and that was the end of 
the opera scheme. 

During 1920 the Society was faced with increasing costs for conductor, 
artists and orchestra of such an alarming nature that the committee con- 
sidered discontinuing concerts for at least a year. Finally a compromise was 
reached over orchestral salaries and Harty became conductor on a per- 
manent basis for the 1920-21 season. He found a body of 73 musicians, 
disgruntled and alarmed by the uncertainty of the war years. By the charm 
of his personality he was able to raise morale and improve playing 
standards until the critics (London included) gave glowing accounts of the 
Hallé as the best orchestra in the country. In 1923 two Canadians came 
over to engage ‘the finest orchestra in the world’ for the Toronto Ex- 
hibition. Like so many other foreign ventures, this one had to be abandoned 
for lack of funds. The fee quoted for this tour was less than a tenth of 
what a similar tour would cost today. After the austerity of Richter, Harty 
widened the repertoire by introducing Walton, Vaughan Williams and 
other English composers, and the Italians were again in favour. 

The most momentous event of the 1920s was the advent of broadcasting. 
In the early days there was no question of forming special studio’ or- 
chestras and the Hallé benefited by the fees obtainable for broadcasting. 
Even then there were disputes about the amount of the broadcasting fee 
and especially the extra fees to be paid to each musician. In 1930 there 
were strong protests at the way the B.B.C. recruited its national orchestra, 
it being alleged that direct approach was made to players in other orchestras 
without even informing the managements. Apart from recruitment, relations 
with this powerful and rapidly growing giant have always been difficult and 
are bound to continue so under present arrangements. Outside orchestras 
find the studio engagements they are asked to undertake both stimulating 
and financially rewarding, while we recognise that it is almost a necessity 
for a B.B.C. orchestra to play from time to time in a concert hall with an 
audience; but it seems unfair competition that these concerts should be free. 
We have all been reading of the fierce scrutiny to which the B.B.C. or- 
chestras are being subjected, but I hope readers have also noticed that a 
national enquiry under the chairmanship of Professor Peacock of York 
University is already in session to consider the provision of public concerts, 
especially outside London, broadcasting and television. Hallé have been 
pressing for such an enquiry for at least 15 years. 

We return to 1933 when Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé parted 
company, and for the next ten years Beecham and Sargent kept the or- 
chestra going and the connexion with the B.B.C. grew year by year. The 
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B.B.C. Northern, formed in 1934, was able to offer some Hallé players an 
all the year round contract with the proviso that they should be free for 
winter engagements with the Hallé. The war years brought a great scarcity 
of orchestral music plus an ever increasing demand. Liverpool Corporation 
bought the newly completed Philharmonic Hall and allowed the Liverpool 
orchestra free use of it provided a permanent orchestra was maintained. 
Sheffield was anxious for more Hallé performances and indeed suggested a 
scheme whereby Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford and the B.B.C. 
should jointly be responsible for the Hallé orchestra. Although the scheme 
was never adopted, a long period of close co-operation started and today 
Sheffield and Bradford are two of our most valued customers outside 
Manchester. Finally the B.B.C. offered 35 Hallé players a tour of public 
concerts. Competition from Liverpool, increasing demands on players’ 
time by the B.B.C., and appeals from Sheffield all brought matters to a 
head in 1942. Hallé must be quietly squeezed out of the orchestral scene or 
must become completely independent again. 


The man who had recently become chairman of the Hallé Society and 
who decided for independence was a Manchester textile manufacturer, 
Philip Godlee. Having made his decision, Godlee’s thoughts turned to John 
Barbirolli, a young conductor who had first appeared as guest conductor 
with the Hallé in 1933, and who was then in New York where he had 
succeeded Toscanini as conductor of the New York Philharmonic. Re- 
ceiving an encouraging reply to their tentative enquiries, Godlee and Forbes 
attended a Hallé committee on March 3, 1943, where the proposition that 
Hallé should offer musicians a 52 week contract and a guarantee of 200 
concerts was carried. The die was cast and applications for membership of 
the Hallé orchestra were invited. ‘We are out to put Hallé on top where it 
used to be and where it rightly belongs. We are putting this advertisement 
in papers all over the country, thus showing that we are not setting our 
caps at the B.B.C. Northern orchestra only.’ Thirty-five players had to 
choose at once between Halk and the B.B.C. Only four chose Hallé, but 
there were 200 other applications from ail over the country. Negotiations 
with Barbirolli were successfully concluded and he managed to secure a 
passage on an Atlantic convoy. ‘If he’s fool enough to want to come, let 
him come,’ said Churchill. 

And so, on June 2, 1943, Barbirolli arrived in Manchester (it was raining) 
to find an orchestra of 23 players, no concert hall, and a concert booked ' 
to take place in Bradford on July 5. The concert did take place with 70 
players and this is what the Yorkshire Post said about it. ‘There can be no 
doubt that a miracle has been achieved ... Barbirolli’s methods exemplify 
the truth about genius being an infinite capacity for taking pains.’ ‘I have 
been entrusted with a great mission,’ said Barbirolli. Last summer, at a 
concert in the Free Trade Hall, when he was receiving a presentation to 
commemorate his 25 years with the Hallé, Sir John said he would use the 
words with which Field-Marshal Alexander reported the end of the 
campaign in North Africa: ‘Mission accomplished.’ 

A full account of Barbirolli’s reign up to 1958, the Hallé centenary year, 
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has been given by Michael Kennedy.* Here I can only touch on some of the 
more important points. The old Free Trade Hall, the home of the Hallé 
orchestra ever since 1858, was destroyed, except for the outside walls, by 
enemy action in December, 1940. For his first season Barbirolli played in 
Belle Vue and suburban cinemas, besides touring extensively in the North 
of England. For the next season, Ernest Bean, the newly appointed general 
manager, arranged for a fortnightly series of concerts in the Albert Hall 
in Peter Street. All the 1,750 seats were sold on the first day the booking 
opened, and so for the following season the series was duplicated on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays and again all seats were sold on the first day. To 
complete the housing picture, the Free Trade Hall was rebuilt within its 
old shell in time for Hallé to return home in 1951, when, on December 22, 
the inaugural concert was attended by the Queen (now the Queen Mother). 
Kathleen Ferrier sang Land of Hope and Glory and the Guardian wrote: 
“Here was a tribute, in superb dimensions, to many a great day in the old 
Free Trade Hall...lovers of the tune will fear that never again can they 
hope to hear it in such glory. There were few dry eyes’. Those of the writer 
of this article were not among the few. 

It soon became clear that the management which had served for 20 or 
30 concerts in Manchester would not do for the post-war Hallé schedule. 
As Barbirolli said: ‘I have given you a first-class orchestra, despite a tenth- 
class management’. Offices were taken in St. Peter’s Square and the ener- 
getic Ernest Bean produced a concert schedule and a budget which showed 
what the financial needs were. Barbirolli was encouraged. ‘I should like to 
feel we are on the verge of great things,’ he said when he refused his first 
offer (from the L.S.O.) to leave Manchester. In 1948 the second offer came, 
this time from the B.B.C., and again it was refused. This time the committee 
undertook, among other things, to increase the size of the orchestra to 96 
players as soon as the new Free Trade Hall was ready, and to arrange a 
foreign tour once a year. The first has been done, but not always the second. 
The Hallé and Barbirolli have, however, been abroad sixteen times visiting 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, France, Portugal, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Southern Rhodesia, Eire, Mexico, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 

In 1952, Philip Godlee died in office, having seen the Hallé orchestra 
firmly established again. I first knew Philip between the wars when he 
formed and conducted the Alderley Edge Festival orchestra. He was a 
demanding and rather alarming conductor, but he earned the admiration 
and respect of the amateurs (of whom I was one of the least efficient) who 
made up the orchestra. Some years later he told me that his réle as chair- 
man was quite simple. It was to present John Barbirolli and the Hallé to 
the public. Neither committees, city councils, arts councils, financial prob- 
dems nor the B.B.C. must be allowed to interfere with this objective. 

In 1949 Barbirolli was knighted and in the Birthday Honours this year 
he became a Companion of Honour; two well-deserved marks of recog- 
nition of his personal services to music, but as he wrote at the time: 
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<‘... there is also a warm thought that Hallé and Manchester have a share 
too’. 

Although, or perhaps because, I have been concerned personally with 
Hallé affairs as a committee-member since 1946, I find the last 25 years the 
most difficult about which to write. Four chairmen have passed across the 
scene, Godlee, Behrens, Duckworth and Haworth; three general managers, 
Bean, Crickmore and Smart; two leaders, Turner and Milner; but the 
central actor has always been John Barbirolli. He has been with us for 15 
years as musical director, 10 years as conductor-in-chief and now he is our 
Conductor Laureate for life. His father was Italian, his mother French, he 
was born a Cockney and he has become a Mancunian. The Latin tempera- 
ment is uppermost in the fierce emotional intensity he brings to his music- 
making and it is no wonder that the American Bruckner Society has 
awarded him their medal for his services to Bruckner and Mahler. 

He has a wonderful flair for choosing the right music. I remember in 
1958 at the Spring Festival in Prague the triumphant fortissimo ending of 
a ‘Brahms symphony. The excited citizens of Prague noisily demanded an 
encore and waited expectantly for a rousing Strauss or Berlioz, but what 
emerged was the gentle flute of Oliver Bannister in L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faune. A stroke of genius. 

I have heard him conduct in the presence of Royalty on great occasions 
in London, Bulawayo and Manchester, and I have also heard him in small 
inadequate halls and cinemas in provincial towns and suburbs, but I have 
never known him give a dull routine performance. Every concert is for 
him an important event. The orchestra so miraculously recreated in 1943 
and which he refers to as his boys and girls, has developed a Barbirolli 
style of playing, which he, himself, has described as the patina of old wood 
compared to the chromium plated sheen of some other orchestras. It is not 
a collection of talented individuals but a team with a personality of its 
own. Harty allowed no females in the orchestra, but today he would be 
surprised to find nearly 25 per cent of the players are women, having 
extended at times to wood wind, percussion, horn and trombone; nor do 
I think he would be unhappy at the result. What has particularly pleased 
me in the past year is the flexibility of the Barbirolli-trained team, and its 
response to the varying styles of the guest conductors who have been 
with us. 

Life on the Hallé committee is never dull, most of our excitements being 
financial. There have, indeed, been almost continual financial crises during 
the whole of the orchestra’s life, culminating in a record deficit for last 
year. We always claim to be an orchestra of international standing although 
firmly based in Manchester. When we toured Latin America last summer, 
we were entrusted by the Lord Mayor with suitably inscribed plaques from 
the city of Manchester for the civic heads of the cities we visited, and we 
were assured by our embassies that our visit helped them diplomatically 
and even commercially as well as musically. Manchester is proud of the 
Hallé and we are often referred to as the City’s musical ambassador but we 
have had a constant struggle to obtain the necessary financial support. In 
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1953 we gave 264 concerts and several times we have exceeded 230 in order 
to live. Ever since the war, the Arts have been supported by public funds 
distributed by the Arts Council, and also by local authorities. Manchester 
has been more reluctant than most cities to widen its cultural activities 
beyond picture galleries and public libraries; but there are signs that the 
ice is breaking. 

We are proud of the fact that the percentage of our income which comes 
from the box office is high compared with other similar orchestras. The 
fact that the public want to hear us play is the real justification for our 
existence, and so we hope and believe that we can continue ‘The Hallé 
Tradition’ for many years to come. 


*The Hallé Tradition a Michael Kennedy. Manchester University Press, Without 
this excellent history of Hallé’s first hundred yeare I could never have written this 
article. 
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ADDENDUM 


Mr. Hugh Shepherd who contributed the article MALAYA: TWELVE 
YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE published in the Contemporary Review, 
No. 1243, August, 1969, makes the following additions to it. 


Paragraph 2 


The fifteen-year period, referred to in para. 2, was quietly dropped 
overboard by a subsequent amendment in the ‘Reid’ draft Constitution. 

The vague nature of the new protection {amended Article 153) referring, 
as it does, to the ‘legitimate interests of other communities’ has already 
given trouble. The Malayan Digest of August 14, 1969, repeats the whole 
article ‘to remove any misunderstandings or misgivings’ adding, as if by 
way of emphasis, that these are ‘safeguards provided for the Malays’ as 
well as to provide for other communities’ interests. 

The draftsman of this Article must have had a genius for mischief; it was 
not Lord Reid, as will be eminently clear from the context of this article. 


The late Dato Onn bin Ja’affar. 


This handsome and vigorous man of action was at one time a Prime 
Minister of Johore. 

I well remember when I met Dato Onn for the first time. I supposed that 
I was talking to a bright, vivacious man of Persian or Jewish stock. This 
could be forgiven; his mother was a beautiful Circassian woman—a breed 
from which wealthy or powerful Malays, like the Romans of old, liked 
to select their wives. 
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THE WELSH CABINET MAKER 


Whitehall Diary, Vol, I: 1916-1925. Thomas Jones. Oxford University Press. 63s. 


In a letter to Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and to the Cabinet for over twenty years, Tom Jones wrote in 1916 these 
words: ‘I explained (incidentally to Lloyd George) I didn’t want to touch office 
machinery but rather to act as a fluid person moving about among people who 
mattered and keeping the P.M. on the right path as far as possible’. (my italics). 

Admittedly the opening sentence of this review of Whitehall Diary by Thomas 
Jones, with its quotation, brackets, and italics is rather complicated, but so also 
are the 350 pages of the diary itself and the tortuous relationships of T.J. with 
four Prime Ministers. 


The truth is that TJ.’s relationship with Lloyd George is what matters most 
in this volume. His close friendship with Stanley Baldwin throws new light on that 
least understood of British statesmen; his links with Bonar Law were interesting but 
short-lived; neither T.J. nor Ramsay Macdonald ever trusted each other. 

The brief quotation above explains much about T.J.’s personal character and 
his public role. Let it be remembered that he was a Socialist, a Celt, a university 
teacher, well-read and deeply interested in education and was brought into English 
public life by L.G. at the age of 45. I knew him quite well in his later life; indeed he 
proposed me as a member of the Athenaeum in the late thirties. But I also knew 
many of those associated with one side of T.J.’s life mentioned in the diary, although 
they were all my senior and sometimes my professors. They include R. H. Tawney, 
Alfred Zimmern, W.G.S. Adams (Warden of All Souls), Arthur Greenwood, Jimmy 
Mallon, Walter Elliot, Philip Kerr, Waldorf and Nancy Astor, Frank Wise, Ted 
Lloyd, Arthur Salter, the Webbs and Lord Haldane. These and many others appear 
and re-appear in the diary; they were T.J.’s buddies, with whom he lunched and 
dined and discussed education and economic and social questions. As the diary 
indicates, T.J. turned down at least six educational jobs, including Secretary to the 
Board of Education, because he preferred to be a ‘fluid person moving among 
people who mattered.’ 


Lloyd George, however, had other buddies of a different order, some of them 
Welsh like David Davies, but others in politics, business and the newspaper world, 
such as Robert Horne, the Geddes brothers, Cowdray, Mond, Sir William Suther- 
land, Alfred Cope, Rothermere and Beaverbrook. These names also appear fre- 
quently, as do the better known political celebrities, Milner, Smuts, Curzon, 
Cecil, Balfour, Churchill, the Chamberlains, Amery, J. H. Thomas and Baldwin 
particularly and to a much less extent Ramsay Macdonald. 


What then was the role of this little Welsh Socialist in such a strange coalition 
of personalities? Was he ‘keeping the P.M. on the right path as far as possible’? 
He made a noble effort, but often failed; perhaps, oddly enough, he was more 
successful with Baldwin. Lloyd George was, of course, more radical, more dynamic 
and also more cunning—the despair of secretaries. However, T.J. enabled Lloyd 
George to preserve some of his native radicalism and was always a loyal servant. 


This is an important book; one looks forward this autumn, to the second volume 
(1926-1930) and also, one day, to the Diaries of Sir Maurice Hankey, which are 
in the capable hands of Stephen Roskill. Perhaps we shall never see their like again. 
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These recordings of cabinet ministers in action—their achievements, their intrigues 
and their foibles—made on the spot by an astute observer, are a literary rarity. 
Although T.J. himself presents a modest front and disdains all honours, his diary 
suggests that he settled the railway strike in 1919, the Irish question of 1921; that 
he helped to found the Ministries of Health, Labour and Transport; that he drafted 
endless reports and speeches; and that he had a hand in many official appointments, 
including cabinet ministers. Perhaps he was, like his boss, a Welsh wizard; perhaps 
he was a brilliant busybody; nobody can deny that he had influence. Of course, 
there was a rough division of duties; Hankey was the Committee of Imperial 
Defence incarnate and T.J. was responsible for Home Affairs. But in fact T.J. 
frequently comments on foreign policy and in later life his name was linked with 
appeasers and the so-called ‘Cliveden set’. Also, contrary to his own dictum, he 
was fascinated by the machinery of government and with Haldane, created a 
Committee of Civil Research, though it proved to be ineffective. 

Finally, one is tempted to ask some more fundamental questions. Was the 
Hankey-Tom Jones combination unique? How did T.J. survive the official civil 
service and four Prime Ministers? Did he in fact become indispensable to his chiefs? 
Would he be tolerated to-day, after the Fulton Report? Perhaps the next volume 
will enlighten us. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 


CONTROLLING THE SCIENCE JUGGERNAUT 


Technopolis: Social Control of the Uses of Science. Nigel Calder. MacGibbon & Kee. 
45s. 


It is rather an alarming reflection that in this age of scientific miracles and horrors, 
so few books for laymen have been written about the continuing revolution which 
is being wrought by science and technology that when one of rather exceptional 
journalistic merit and technical grasp appears even politicians find an excuse for 
author hero-worship. Perhaps this should be taken as an uncharacteristic acknow- 
ledgment of their own lack of understanding, influence and control in this crucial 
sphere; perhaps as an endorsement of the new ‘priesthood’. For as at least one 
political scientist has remarked, modifying Milton—‘New physician is but old 
presbyter writ large’. The British astrophysicist, Fred Hoyle, has gone even further. 
‘Why in fact do we do physics? The real motive, of course, is a religious one... 
It seems to me that our only chance for the future is to recognise ourselves for what 
we are—the priests of a not very popular religion—and to see what we can do 
about it. If society will not accept us for what we are, we must change society.’ 

But if there is one central message in Mr. Calder’s far-ranging analysis, it is that 
scientists are aware of their almost superhuman power for good or evil—the 
tyranny for example of such disasters as thalidomide, and the blessings of nuclear 
power. And in fact a great deal of searching, introspective concern has accompanied 
successive achievements, as well as being voiced in serious studies, for example, 
on the danger that technology might be getting out of hand, and on dealing with 
the possible erosion of scientific principles. 

Where Mr. Calder appears to be less than consistent is in his analysis of the 
Japanese economic miracle, which he finds based, largely on research, but even more 
on innovation and exploitation; and in his chiding remarks on civilian technology 
in advanced countries which he finds guilty for being sponsored primarily according 
to its marketability, rather than its contribution to a better life. Are these last two 
aims really separable? Could Japan have engaged in setting up massive research 
facilities in the last few years without the nation’s economic strength to do so? 
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Later, Mr. Calder recalls the work of two physicists at the General Electric re- 
search laboratory in Schenectady, New York State, which led to research on 
fission—an improved means of detecting cervical cancer: an example ‘not at all 
exceptional’. In spite of Mr. Calder’s concern over science’s ‘marketing orientation’, 
it is interesting to find that the two countries perhaps most closely associated with 
this nexus, the U.S.A. and Britain, have made the winning of the scientific Nobel 
prizes a rather exclusive American-British affair throughout the 1950s and 1960s. 

The great issue is direction and control. The hopes of a new approach to science 
and technology under the Wilson administration have been left largely unfulfilled. 
The author favours a new kind of new politics altogether, ‘students of the principles 
and implications of the latest knowledge in all areas, with a trained awareness of the 
gaps in knowledge and of the complexity of human affairs . . . educated to penetrate 
respectfully but fearlessly into any branch of learning or human affairs relevant to 
the issue of the day’. A daunting prospect? Or, perhaps we simply need more 
experts in Parliament which, in this sphere, as in so many others, seems utterly 
unrepresentative. 

The challenge posed by the author is: ‘how can poetic urges to change the world, 
using science, be made subject to the desires of ordinary people?’. Part of it lies in 
bridging the gulf in political control (not helped by politicians’ boredom) and the 
task of harnessing science for the common good, rather than for nationalistic 
goals. And there is the desire that the course of research can be controlled, as 
distinct from the fear that the uses of science cannot be controlled. 

Yet even if they can be controlled, scientists are unlikely to be satisfied. Albert 
Einstein in 1950 complained that ‘the man of science has slipped so much that he 
accepts the slavery inflicted upon him by national states as his inevitable fate’. 
But as Mr. Calder sensibly points out: ‘Since Daedalus worked for Minos, dis- 
coverers and inventors have needed patronage and have therefore bent their interests 
to those of competitive men. If they failed to do so, then or now, they could not 
work effectively; they also failed to serve their communities, by the conventional 
tests of social duty. Einstein himself was one of those who urged Franklin Roosevelt 
to develop the A-bomb, because of the danger that the Nazis would get it first’. 

The point surely is that science needs patronage and it flourishes where patronage 
js available—within rich countries and rich industrial organisations. This would 
seem to imply that science must be harnessed first to serve national aims and 
competitive advantages which bestow wealth on nations, in order to enable them 
to devote resources to more scientific effort. We might all prefer science which— 
primarily—serves the common good, but even this is unlikely to prevent such 
factors as the brain drain from poor and not-so-poor countries to rich countries, 
or the irrelevance of much research in poor countries. It’s difficult to see how one 
can prevent the human urge for individual betterment and the benefit of the finest 
research and laboratory facilities. This does not minimise the need for international 
scientific effort which aids poorer nations and advances the more worldly urgency 
of tackling, for example, the population explosion in certain countries, or the 
problem of empty granaries or squalor, ignorance and disease. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 
MEMOIRS OF A HUMANIST 
Experiences. Arnold Toynbee: Oxford University Press, 55s. 

Dr. Toynbee’s autobiography, Experiences, covers the whole span of his eighty 
years and is both sequel and companion volume to his Acquaintances, published 
two years ago. Of the book’s three parts, the first concerns his schooldays and the 
course of his early career as Oxford don, London University Professor and later 
official historian at Chatham House. The second part consists of essays on ‘Human 
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Affairs ... The Balance-Sheet and How I Read It,’ and the final section contains 
some of his accomplished verses written mainly in Latin and Greek. The personal 
writings in Part I are not, however, a mere curtain-raiser. They show how the 
distinguished scholar has reached the standpoint from which he views the world’s 
history. 

In two invaluable chapters, on ‘Two Paris Peace Conferences’ and ‘Thirty-three 
Years at Chatham House’, there are hard-hitting comments on conduct inappro- 
priate to enlightened democracies. In two post-world-war conclaves he saw the 
ignoble manoeuvrings of victors at the expense of the weakest of the vanquished 
(on both occasions the South Tirol) as a survival of inter-necine tactics. And the 
severe handicap imposed on an electorate, by out-dated traditions of strict official 
secrecy in foreign policy, was apparent to him during his writing of The Survey of 
International Affairs at Chatham House. Between the wars, he witnessed there the 
slow recognition by the Foreign Office of their need for independent, responsible 
diplomatic correspondents through whom public confidence could be gauged. 

Dr. Toynbee has brought penetrating powers of reflection to bear on the historical 
import of half a century of striking changes in science, technology and social legis- 
lation. The progress of his thought had its starting-point in an education where the 
Graeco-Roman world was all-important. But his expertise developed through 
first-hand exploration of its descendants in the Near and Middle East and 
finally of current affairs in both East and West. ‘My classical education,’ he says, 
‘has given me a standing-ground outside the time and place in which I happen to 
have been born; this has saved me from over-estimating the importance of modern 
Western civilisation . . . The second great benefit .. . is a life-long conviction that 
human affairs do not become intelligible until they are seen as a whole, and a 
consequent life-long effort that I have made to arrive at a comprehensive view of 
human affairs.” Humanists of the fifteenth century and those of the twentieth are 
alike to him in their unified view of what could otherwise be ‘shredded morsels’ 
of specialised knowledge, ‘meaningless’ in themselves. The Holism of Jan Smuts 
appears to him an illuminating philosophy and, as similar ‘all-rounders’, he admires 
Einstein, Sir Winston Churchill and the seventeenth century statesman-historian, 
Clarendon. 

That such a theory of the coherence of all knowledge is both abstruse and logically 
hard to justify is a commonplace of historical criticism. Philosophically, it demands 
as a premise the existence of an all-embracing Ultimate Reality. Each phenomenon 
provides a clue to some entity beyond itself, and facts are therefore ‘clues to the 
nature and meaning of the mysterious Universe’. This is to assume as a given that 
the universe has, indeed, a meaning and a definitive one. ‘I dissent emphatically,’ 
says the author, ‘from Bury’s dictum that history is a science, nothing less and 
nothing more . . . Bury tried hard to match these words of his in his works. He did 
not succeed... Bury too was a humanist in practice.’ Passages like this provide 
significant footnotes to Dr. Toynbee’s discernment of a comprehensive pattern 
in the rise and fall of empires 

Similarly, his precisely expressed agnosticism closely relates to a notion of the 
coherence of all higher religions as parts of the indivisible, universal whole. An 
idealist and metaphysician, Toynbee is never a mystic, even whilst admitting 
mystical experiences as part of the religious spirit in man. An Aristotelian concept 
of the human soul informs his conviction that love is the corner-stone of all relation- 
ships, individual or international. Affirmation of the beneficent principle does not 
of itself, however, entail a right choice between conflicting imperatives. The ethical 
dilemma of giving reasons for actions is not solved by a deduction of principles: 
and love, like happiness, has diverse faces. His view of the evolution of ideas, 
looking as it does to a time when man will understand the over-riding pattern of the 
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universe, does not explain how the shadow may fall, or that it could as easily 
embrace a determinist philosophy as a humanist one. Without close study of the 
special forms of knowledge (which Dr. Toynbee despises but has made his own, 
and can evaluate) all-knowing man would surely require some capacity for springing, 
like Minerva, fully-armed. 

BETTY ABEL 


PROBLEMS OF THE NOVEL 


Thomas Wolfe: Three Decades of Criticism. Ed. by Leslie A. Field. Univ. of London 
Press, 65s. 


The French New Novel. John Sturrock. Oxford Univ. Press, 42s. 


During the last two decades readers of Sunday and weekly newspapers and 
journals will have noticed a critical tendency to denigrate the craft of Fiction and 
even to prophesy that the Novel as such is doomed to extinction. Certainly biogra- 
phies, travel, science and adventure books were seen to be in greater public demand. 
Numerous factors, however, contributed to the decreased demand for contemporary 
fiction, independent of critical taste. The chief of these were: (a) the rapid growth of 
the availability of knowledge about Man and his place on earth and in the universe, 
(b) the phenomenal development of films, radio, television and other mass media, 
(c) the ever-mounting costs of book-production, and (d) the closing down of sub- 
scription lending libraries such as Mudie’s, Boots, W. H. Smith’s and The Times 
Book Club. A point to remember against those who prophesy the death of the 
Novel is that radio and televison presentations of novels by Dickens, Thackeray, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, the Brontes, Trollope, Galsworthy, Henry James, 
Wells and Bennett have been remarkably successful and bear testimony to the 
enduring appeal of good fiction. 

The United States in this century has steadily reduced its importation of English 
novels, creating an immense home-grown supply. Their names are legion, and 
among the most discussed novelists the name of Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938) is 
constantly cropping up. He is the subject of the symposium edited by Mr. Leslie A. 
Field, Thomas Wolfe: Three Decades of Criticism. Wolfe was born in Asheville, 
N. Carolina, the son of a stonemason and a boarding-house keeper. From school 
he went to the state university and afterwards to Harvard. A giant in physique, he 
was passionate for literature and especially steeped in poetry; also he was endowed 
with enormous powers of curiosity and observation and a prodigious memory. 
Added to these was a tremendous gusto for life; but, for all the joy his physical 
and intellectual vitality gave him—what his admirers hailed in his work as robust 
genius but others deplored as rhapsodical and undisciplined writing—his mainly 
autobiographical themes, characters and treatments resulted in novels which, 
in the last resort, fail to satisfy the consensus of critical opinion. After the publica- 
tion of ‘Look Homeward, Angel’ (1929), ‘Of Time and the River’ (1935), and 
‘The Story of a Novel’ (1936), Mr. Bernard De Voto published an article in an 
American magazine entitled ‘Genius is not Enough’, describing Wolfe’s first 
novel as ‘long, whirling discharges of words, unabsorbed in the novel, unrelated to 
the proper business of fiction, badly if not altogether unacceptably written . . . etc. 
etc,’. It had become known that Wolfe had handed a mass of writing to the publisher, 
who had evacuated the novel from the huge pile of manuscript. This indicates 
Wolfe’s method, from which he never departed. In his Introduction to the 1947 
English edition of ‘The Web and the Rock’ (the first of three posthumous novels 
editorially shaped out of another colossal pile of manuscript) Mr. J. B. Priestley 
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recognised Wolfe’s defects, but also his ‘blazing quality... he bas a power of 
going into a narrative, penetrating into the very heart and mystery of a scene, a 
character, a time or a mood, that lifts him high above novelists of talent and experi- 
ence... We have heard a great deal during these last years about the American 
Way of Life. That way of life is on show here, presented by a man of genius...’ 

It is not suprising that this controversial novelist, who died so untimely at the 
age of thirty-seven, should have had twenty-five books written about him; and, 
incidentally, Mr. Field’s collection of twenty-four essays provides several yard- 
sticks for the measuring of the Novel form in general and the American Novel in 
particular. 

By comparison with Wolfe’s—and countless others’—practice of fiction the 
emergence of the French nouveau roman in the late 1950s came as something of a 
theoristic shock. In The French New Novel Mr. John Sturrock closely examines the 
new form and particularly its development by its three leading exponents, Claude 
Simon, Michel Butor and Alain Robbe-Grillet. He points out that they have never 
followed the traditional practice of ‘new’ groups and coteries and issued joint 
‘proclamations of intent. Their collectivity must be defined by a convergence of 
aesthetic conviction’—and as we read further in Mr. Sturrock’s impressive Intro- 
duction and following chapters we realise how difficult he finds it to define the aims 
of this new school of novelists, and equally to define what they are not. “What the 
New Novel is depriving its readers of are the consolations of a mechanistic sequence 
of events, with its confident marriage of causes with effects, and of an essentialist 
psychology which lends a spurious coherence to the activity of unknowable other 
minds.’ That seems not to be very helpful. We can well believe that ‘Of the three 
novelists analysed in this book Michel Butor is by far the most dauntingly cerebral’. 
And when Mr. Sturrock writes of Robbe-Grillet, “What is interesting or revealing 
in Robbe-Grillet is certainly not the quality of the imagination involved, but its 
methods, which are intended as exemplary, as being those of the imagination in 
general. Robbe-Grillet shows the imagination at work, creating or trying to create 
a coherent and consoling structure out of bits and pieces of the real world, a 
structure that will answer to the psyche’s desperate needs of the moment,’— when 
Mr. Sturrock writes like this we are tempted to ask how far we have got from 
‘the real world’, the traditional world of the great Russian novelists, of Stendhal 
and Flaubert, of Dickens and George Eliot, of Thomas Hardy and Henry James. 
Further effort to explain what is obviously a literary movement of growing signifi- 
cance can only be achieved by readers of the novels of MM. Simon, Butor and 
Robbe-Grillet, and we must hope that English translations will be readily available. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


Naked Ape or Homo Sapiens? John Lewis & Bernard Towers. The Garnstone 
Press, Ltd. 21s. 


Insofar as matters of biological fact were concerned, there was little that was 
startlingly new about the contents of Dr. Desmond Morris’ book, The Naked Ape. 
The popular impact which it made derived from the interpretation which Dr. 
Morris put upon the known facts; and it is the conclusions that he reached which 
are questioned by Dr. John Lewis and Dr. Bernard Towers in this reply. Dr. 
Morris examined and treated man as an animal. Doctors Lewis and Towers regard 
him also as a moral being. More specifically, they say that man is neither naked nor 
is he an ape. Our bodies are not hairless. We are covered by more hairs than the 
chimpanzee. But whereas those of the chimpanzee are coarse and obvious, ours 
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are, in the main, fine, short and inconspicuous. Our family tree still lacks vital 
fossil branches, but there is sufficient palaeontological evidence accumulated to 
show that the divergence of the Hominidae (man) and the Pongidae (anthropoid 
apes) took place at least 16 million—and some authorities would practically 
double that figure—years ago. 

That man is an animal—a mammal, a primate, a product of the evolutionary 
process—Drs. Lewis and Towers cannot but admit, but they insist that the evolution 
which produced him took an entirely new direction: a direction which left apes and 
all lower species well behind. It is their contention also that, unlike all other living 
creatures, man is still evolving. The continuing evolution which they postulate is 
not a corporal but a cerebral one. It is the steadily advancing progress of technology, 
the gradual refinement of civilisation. Man’s ability to speak, think, invent and 
employ tools, and pass on acquired data in historical succession sets him apart. 
Another specifically human characteristic is the capacity to discard one set of 
behaviour patterns and, reasoningly, to adopt another. Man is the versatile animal 
par excellence, 

But, allowing all this, does that negate Dr. Morris’ interpretations with regard to 
the modified expression in human conduct of such basic animal urges as aggression, 
dominance and submission, territory, mating, the pecking order of power, and 
male bonding to exercise controk—government? Are we to say, categorically, 
that there are no correspondences between instinctual man and natural animal? 
It seems to me that if Dr. Morris has occasionally gone too far, Drs. Lewis and 
Towers have sometimes not gone far enough. War is a brutal, primitive activity. 
But it is not a brutish—in the true sense of the word—thing. For no other species 
practises it. 

Circumsceribed, purposive aggression, on the other hand, is a norm of the be- 
havioural pattern of the lower animal species, but I would quarrel with the propo- 
sition that the impulse is irresistible and must, in some shape or form, out in man. 
That would make nonsense of the reasoned capacity to discard. 

This is not simply a variant profile of the old controversy between Religion and 
Science in the Darwinian sense—Evolution v. Special Creation. All parties concede 
the probability of common anthropoid-hominoid ancestry, it is the extent of man’s 
liberation from the instinctual drives of his remote past, the width of the evolution- 
ary gulf, that is at issue. 

Dr. Morris may perhaps have scraped his craft upon the bed-rocks of pragmatism. 
Drs. Lewis and Towers may have waded a shade too deep into the philosophico- 
theological stream and momentarily lost sight of the spring from which it rose. 
The truth of the matter is, in all probability, like the authors, divided. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Dear Bertrand Russell (Allen and Un- 
win. 35s.). This fascinating ‘selection ofhis 
correspondence with the general public 
1950-1968’ has been introduced and 
edited by Barry Feinberg and Ronald 
Kasrils. In his preface, Bertrand Russell 
recalls that these letters ‘were written 
without any thought that they would 


ever be published. They recall some of 
the lighter moments of distraction from 
answering more serious correspondence’. 
From 1952, following his fourth marri- 
age, there is ‘almost certainly a com- 
pleterecord of Russell’s correspondence,’ 
including ‘some 25,000 exchanges with 
the general public’. This volume con- 
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tains extracts from more than 150 of 
these letters, which are grouped under 
headings such as peace and politics, 
youth and old age, philosophy, religion 
and anekdota. His views on religion and 
politics are expressed with uncompro- 
mising directness and conviction, as 
would be expected. Nonetheless on 
politics Russell’s views underwent 
changes in his earlier years; and in 
reply to a question on tbis, he writes 
sharply: ‘failure to adapt one’s thought 
to the exigencies of changing conditions 
is a certain sign of intellectual stagnation 
and of dogmatic indifference to fact’. It 
would have been interesting to have a 
balanced selection of replies covering 
the whole of his remarkable career. As it 
is this volume still cannot fail to attract 
a wide readership, 


Africa Handbook(Penguin Books. 16s.). 
This Penguin reference book is a speci- 
ally revised edition of the original work 
first published in 1961. This new edition 
is edited by Colin Legum and contains 
brief surveys of every African indepen- 
dent territory, written by one or more 
of forty-two expert contributors. The 
object is to provide ‘a comprehensible 
reference work on Africa which can be 
easily handled and easily read, but which 
will not too quickly lose its value despite 
the rapidity with which events are over- 
taking each other in that exciting and 
unpredictable continent’. In this the 
book largely succeeds. There is clearly a 
general effort to be objective, without 
pronouncing too much on the future. 
In the case of each country a quantity 
of basic information on political, 
economical and general subjects is pro- 
vided, together with a general appraisal 
of the situation. Particular attention is 
given to ‘those countries likely in the 
near future to force themselves on 
public attention, and about which 
accurate, concise information is not 
easily obtainable’. Within this category 
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are included the Portuguese territories. 
Mr. James Duffy writes that ‘Portugal 
is in fact determined to preserve the 
status quo of centuries . . . Independence 
may not provide the solution, but there 
will be no solution without it’. This 
revised edition should be warmly wel- 
comed, particularly for the factual 
information contained in it. 


British Pewter (Ward Lock. 25s.). No 
one is better qualified than Mr. Ronald 
F. Michaelis to produce this collectors’ 
monograph which will delight the 
amateur and be appreciated by the 
expert. In less than one hundred pages, 
he has provided a brief historical survey 
of the craft, the styles of particular 
periods, all illustrated by numerous 
photographs of representative examples 
of pewterware and some rare pieces. 
Information is restricted to pewterware 
produced in the British Isles. The 
quality of the illustrations is excellent. 
There is a growing interest in pewter, 
and recent finds such as the seventeenth 
century pewterware recently excavated 
in Port Royal, Jamaica, all add to the 
need for a book of this kind. 


Ermyntrude and Esmeralda (Anthony 
Blond. 20s.). This illustrated ‘enter- 
tainment by Lytton Strachey’ was 
privately written in 1913 and dedicated 
to the artist, Henry Lamb. Written 
shortly before the essay on Cardinal 
Manning in Eminent Victorians, this 
‘entertainment’ is by contrast a light- 
hearted satirical piece which pours fun 
on the highly artificial upbringing of two 
upper class teenage girls, one in town 
and one in the country, who discover in 
their own ways the facts of life. It is 
amusing and beautifully written. It has 
literary qualities which justify publi- 
cation, though it will shock some with 
its erotic content. There is an intro- 
duction by Michael Holroyd, with 
some delightful drawings by Erte. 
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A GLIMPSE OF RUSSIAN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ESPIONAGE 


by Gerald Morgan 


OW the Russians acquired their remarkable bent for intrigue and 
espionage may be a moot point although it is possible that their 
Mongol conquerors had a lot to do with it. Three times Russia was 

invaded by Mongols and the rule of the Golden Horde lasted two centuries 
` till the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Mongols ruled as much 
by intrigue as by sword, bow and lance so perhaps that was how it began. 

One thing is certain, the characteristic was in evidence long before the 
Revolution. It was well to the fore during the great period of expansion 
eastwards in the second half of the last century when Russian designs on 
India had to be taken very seriously indeed. Their agents, usually in the 
guise of explorers, were active in the Pamirs and in the native states on 
India’s vulnerable northern border at a time when British exploration 
beyond the Himalayas and the Karakoram was discouraged and often 
forbidden. 

For years Petrovski, the Russian Consul in Kashgar, the capital of 
Sinkiang, played on Chinese susceptibilities to ensure that the British were 
not officially recognised by appointing their own Consul there. But the 
risk of an invasion of India from that direction was small and it was the 
trade between India and Chinese Turkestan, or Sinkiang, which suffered 
most. 

Nearer west in Persia the risk was quite otherwise. Persia and 
Afghanistan lay on the historic invasion route taken by Alexander the 
Great and later by Babur, the first Moghul Emperor, and what they could 
do the Russians might do again. Whether Russia ever had serious 
intentions of invading India is doubtful but she was exceptionally good at 
stirring the cauldron and here were two countries both of which, but 
especially Persia, were seething. She had the advantage that her provinces 
‘of Georgia, part of which she had annexed from Persia, and Trans-Caspia, 
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day along the borders of Persia and Afghanistan. Furthermore she had 
established her influence over much of Persia before Britain realised the 
danger. To make matters worse Persia and Afghanistan were sworn 
enemies, partly because Afghanistan had once been a Persian province 
and partly because, although both countries were Moslem, the Persians 
were of the Shiah sect whilst the Afghans were Sunnis, and they mixed no 
better than oil and water. 

Another ingredient in the cauldron was the appalling corruption and 
mis-government in Persia. Every official feathered his own nest. The Shah 
sold governorships of provinces to the highest bidder and it was nothing 
for the pay of the army to be six months in arrears or for the officers 
to keep the pay intended for their men. The Russian attitude to all this 
was opportunist. If a province revolted and offered to be annexed by 
Russia, the offer might have been accepted. Meanwhile the more influence 
she could acquire through sponsoring governors and lesser officials the 
better it suited her. 

A keynote in Indian defence policy lay in developing Afghanistan as 
a buffer state, and our treaty with her in 1885 laid down that her foreign 
relations must only be conducted through us. Hence a corollary consisted 
in our belated development of an influence in Persia. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the British and Russian spheres of influence had become 
sufficiently defined for a line to be drawn on some maps of the day, giving 
Russia the north and Britain the south. 

This was the state of affairs when, in 1891, the Foreign Office and the 
Indian Government appointed a tried and trusted Political Agent, Ney 
Elias, as Consul General at Meshed for the provinces of Khurasan and 
Sistan. Khurasan Jay in the Russian sphere of influence, so the post was 
obviously no sinecure. Apart from the usual consular duties there was the 
important task of watching Russian military activities across the Persian 
and Afghan borders. Besides that, it was only through the Consul General 
that the Governor of the neighbouring Afghan province of Herat, a 
dissident province which was a constant source of trouble to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, could communicate with his opposite number in Khurasan and 
there was endless friction between them. It goes without saying that at the 
same time our Consul General in Meshed had to do all he could to build 
up British authority in the region. 

Elias was particularly well suited for the job. He was the most widely 
travelled of British explorers in East and Central Asia and at that time 
was their doyen. Before becoming an Indian civil servant he had surveyed 
the new course of the Yellow River and had carried out a solitary journey 
from Peking across Western Mongolia and thence through Siberia to 
Nijni Novgorod. The latter journey was an epic feat which earned him 
international recognition. Thereafter, as an Indian civil servant, he had 
served on the ill-fated Burma-Yunnan Mission, following which he had 
spent six lonely years at Leh, in Ladakh, watching Russian and Chinese 
activities beyond the Himalayas. Three times he had crossed the Himalayas 
and Karakoram mountains on confidential missions into Chinese Turkestan. 
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After the last crossing, he had continued across the Pamirs into Afghanistan, 
almost as far as Persia, returning to India through Chitral- This was a 
one-man mission which took him nearly eighteen months and it had 
important strategic results for India. Both as a geographer and a diplomatist 
he was exceptionally painstaking and sound in judgement. The Russians 
themselves thought very highly of him and there are grounds for believing 
that they even acquired some of his secret reports. In keeping with the 
confidential nature of his work, he was a most reticent and modest man 
besides being a very courageous one. His remarkable career lasted twenty- 
four years and the full story of it has yet to be told. 

Almost his first task in Meshed was to build himself a new Residency. 
The Russians had a substantial building outside the city but ours was only 
an old Persian house within the city walls. It had already called forth the 
wrath of the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. (later Viceroy of India) who 
wrote to The Times newspaper that it was discreditable that Her Majesty’s 
representative should be housed in such a manner. Elias well knew the 
importance in the East of impressive buildings. He acquired an imposing 
site of eight acres outside the city which he laid out as gardens, and to 
his own design built a dignified Residency which was greatly admired. 
Persian opinion was that the new British ‘General’ must have done well 
for himself to build such a grand house and that he must evidently be 
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more important than the Tzar’s representative. For fifty years British 
travellers acclaimed it as a model of a British Residency. It outshone the 
Russian building as it was intended to do, but, alas, to-day it is in ruins. 

Russia’s Consuls in Asia were of higher rank than those in Europe and 
her best men were appointed there. Like Petrovski in Kashgar, whose 
machinations Elias had already experienced, M. de Vlassow in Meshed was 
a well-read intelligent man. Strangely he and his secretary both had English 
wives, Not that that seems to have caused any professional difficulty in 
the little foreign community, though matters may have become socially 
complicated when the British Residency Surgeon courted and married 
de Vlassow’s attractive English step-daughter. Elias was on leave at the 
time and so escaped the obvious role of best man, which he might have 
found difficult to sustain at the wedding party given by de Vlassow in true 
Russian style (his wine punch was a notable brew) for as might be expected 
the two men were on somewhat icy terms. 

De Vlassow had been in Meshed for two years before Elias arrived. 
Experienced though he was in Russian intrigues in Central Asia, Elias must 
still have been appalled as he gradually fearned the extent of the web of 
espionage and infiltration which his opposite number had woven in 
Khurasan. In contrast the British intelligence organisation was virtually nil. 

In Persia we had an officially recognised Indian Agent in the more 
important districts such as Jam. In Herat there was a native ‘news-writer’, 
actually a hospital orderly, who sent periodical reports of very little political 
value. Incidentally he reported with sadistic glee the punishments meted 
out by the Amir. For example in one month he sentenced six people 
to be thrown down the Dark Well, including one woman member of his 
own household for unluckily becoming pregnant. In the same month this 
‘news-writer’ reported that three robbers were condemned to be fired from 
a gun. They were all roped together so that only one shot was needed. 

There was only one ‘news-writer’ in Trans-Caspia. His reports were 
often alarmist and there was no means of cross-checking them. Of secret 
agents who could give reliable information of troop movements or 
identifications there were none. Elias therefore had to build up his own 
intelligence system starting from scratch. 

One of his first discoveries was that de Vlassow had bribed the Persian 
officials of the British-run Persian telegraph to give him copies of all 
telegrams passing through Meshed. This was a serious leak for most of the 
telegrams were destined for India. Elias does not say how he stopped it 
but he was too shrewd to make an official complaint. 

Russia was showing undue interest at this time in Sistan and the 
Baluchistan frontier, one reason being that these regions lay on the route 
to the Persian Gulf where she would dearly have liked a port. To counter 
Russian activity, the Hon. H. D. Napier was sent on an extensive tour. 
When de Viassow heard of it he sent a Russian doctor there on the excuse 
of investigating an alleged outbreak of plague, though he actually denied to 
Biias that he bad sent the man. Elias knew better and even knew the 
doctor had been given a letter of mtroduction to a local chief. Later 
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Napier discovered that one of his own servants was in Russian pay. At 
about the same time Elias found that the representative of the Persian 
Foreign Office at Meshed was acting as interpreter for de Vlassow in his 
intrigues with disaffected Afghan refugees. With the help of this official 
de Vlassow also obtained the dismissal of the Deputy Governor on the 
grounds of suspected intrigue with Britain. Elias was silent as to the 
justification. 

Attached to our Consulate General was a bodyguard of fifteen Turko- 
mans. Because he regarded them as Russian subjects and their families 
were still living in Trans-Caspia, de Vlassow took a violent dislike to these 
men and chose to look on them as spies, although as Elias explained to 
the Foreign Office, they were quite rough fellows and not at all the sort 
we would employ as agents. The Persian authorities charged three of 
these men with the murder of two obscure Persian travellers. Elias held 
an inquiry in the presence of a Persian magistrate and was able to prove 
the emptiness of the charge. Neither the bodies of the victims nor the 
witnesses could be produced and he himself provided a complete alibi. 
At first he could not understand what lay behind the charge but it became 
clearer when he found that all his letters to the Persian authorities were 
being read by de Vlassow who was also drafting the replies. Finally 
Elias found that the victims had been carrying a large sum of money 
from de Vilassow to one of his agents for the purpose of sending a spy 
to Herat. He had tried several times to send spies there but each time 
Elias had thwarted him by finding out their names and warning the 
Governor of Herat. Some protection was given to the Turkomans by giving 
them British naturalisation, which was just what they wanted, but the 
Russians still continued their vendetta against them and their families, 
although they were obviously of no political value. Then, as now, they 
detested defections. 

In countering de Viassow, Elias had two great advantages. The first was 
that the British in Persia as well as in Afghanistan were on the whole 
preferred to the Russians, who never troubled to make themselves popular. 
The second lay in his own personality. He was extremely well-known in 
Asia and wherever he went he had the gift of inspiring quite unusual 
respect and trust. Perhaps this derived from the combination of a 
particularly sensitive nature with his constant concern to uphold British 
dignity; at any rate the faculty served him exceptionally well and not least 
in Meshed. 

One of de Vlassow’s fondest aspirations was to achieve the appointment 
of a Governor General of Khurasan who would do his bidding. Dissatisfied 
with the then incumbent he was busy intriguing against him. It was not a 
difficult task. The economy of Khurusan was becoming increasingly 
parlous, partly because of the Governor General’s own depredations, and 
partly because Russia was drawing off more food than the province could 
spare, for the purpose of maintaining her own semi-desert province of 
Trans-Caspia. De Vlassow’s intrigues were ultimately successful and the 
Shah dismissed the Governor General. Having mulcted the province for 
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all he was worth during his term of office, he made an appropriately 
ignominious exit from the city, being pursued for some miles into the 
country by angry and disgruntled creditors. 

De Viassow had great hopes of his successor who was an old friend 
of his, but the new Governor General soon showed a preference for the 
British, and his right-hand man, the Vizier, happened to have been three 
times to England and boasted the Queen’s Jubilee Medal. So de Vlassow 
was quickly disillusioned and had to begin his intrigues all over again. 
One tactic was an attempt to bribe the Chief Mullah of Meshed to work 
for him, but this failed because Elias had prudently already struck up a 
close and genuine friendship with that old gentleman. A more successful 
effort was to spread the rumour of a bread shortage. The alarm was 
quickly taken up by the large religious student fraternity, always ready 
to make trouble in the name of Allah. Riots started and bread shops were 
burned down. In fact there was ample flour in the town but the point 
was that its supply was controlled by the Governor General. De Vlassow’s 
hand in the proceedings became apparent only when his secretary’s English 
wife remarked to one of the wives in our Residency over a cup of coffee 
that members of the Russian Consulate General knew several days in 
advance that there would be bread-riots and had been wamed to lay in a 
stock of flour. 

One morning at breakfast time one of de Vlassow’s juniors arrived hot- 
foot and agitated at the British Consulate General. He claimed that the 
Governor of Herat had wrongly arrested an innocent Russian Turkoman, 
and asked for his immediate release. As it happened the Governor’s 
report had arrived just half-an-hour earlier. The man was a Russian agent 
in disguise and had bluffed his way to Herat by saying he had a message 
for the Governor. The Russian official was disconcerted on being informed 
that we knew the man’s Russian name and his protestations thereafter 
were a trifle hollow. On British advice the Governor lost no time in sending 
the agent back across the frontier under escort. But it was characteristic 
of the Russians that they never seemed to suffer any embarrassment when 
their intrigues were awry and the Governor General of Trans-Caspia even 
committed himself so far as to send a personal message complaining of the 
alleged Turkoman’s treatment. 

Shortly afterwards de Vlassow sent another agent to Herat. Elias’s 
intelligence system was by this time in pretty good working order. Not 
only did he know the man’s name but he even knew how much the 
Russians were paying him. Judging by his despatches at the time, the 
British Consulate General was receiving copies of correspondence between 
de Vlassow and the Governor General, whose Vizier may have known 
something about the leakage. His term of office had just been extended 
and he had had to be dissuaded from writing to thank our Ambassador 
in Tehran for his supposed good offices. 

In due course the Shah dismissed the Governor General. He had been 
even weaker than his predecessor, though he was prudent enough to 
depart with the whole of the year’s advance revenues of the province, 
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which was now well and truly bankrupt. If de Vlassow had a hand in his 
departure he had once more wasted his efforts, for the next man was just 
as useless. He quickly reported to the Shah that he could not possibly 
raise the money required of him. He said he would be a ruined man if 
he paid all the pensions owed by his predecessors, already he had had 
to pawn his sword, and he threatened to retire forthwith. 

The Russians continued to manifest interest in Sistan and they 
established a new Agency in Jám. Elias acquired a copy of their agent’s 
instructions and to have him watched he sent a man of his own who had 
formerly been employed there. He also persuaded the Persians to accord 
his agent preference over the Russian. At the time two Boundary Com- 
missions were at work there under Arthur MacMahon (later to become well 
known as the originator of the MacMahon line on India’s north-west 
frontier) demarcating the Afghan and Persian boundaries with Baluchistan. 
Their activities greatly intrigued de Vlassow who told Elias he intended 
to send a doctor there to study yellow fever, cholera and typhus. Drily 
Elias reminded him that he had already fished there once for cholera 
without success and advised him to send his doctor to South America 
if he really wanted to study yellow fever, meanwhile the only outbreak 
he knew of was in the Russian army. De Vlassow protested that he was 
really serious, but when Elias remarked that MacMahon had nearly 
finished his work he thought that perhaps after all he ought to ‘spare 
his doctor from the fatigue of a journey in such hot weather. 

It wäl be obvious that by this time Elias was more than holding de 
Vlassow in check. But one problem continued and that was obtaining 
reliable information of Russian troop movements in Trans-Caspia such as 
might indicate a move on Afghanistan and thence India. Ultimately Elias 
was able to send three special agents there who were known only by 
letters of the alphabet. One at least was of sufficient status to talk to 
Russian officers and it was possible to cross-check all their reports. The 
Russians scored a point when they shadowed one of them; he only just 
escaped arrest but they intercepted his report to Elias. 

Early in 1896 anti-foreign feeling in Meshed with religious backing, was 
running very high. The flag on the Russian Residency was torn down and 
de Vlassow threatened to send for three hundred Cossacks to restore 
order. But while he blustered Elias counselled and when there was trouble 
it was Elias whose advice the Persian authorities now sought. Elias 
appealed to his friend, the wise old Chief Mullah, who he knew would be 
more instrumental in keeping order through his priests and religious 
students than the effete Governor General, and so it proved, for calm 
was restored for the time being. A few months later the Shah was 
assassinated after fifty years on the throne. Once again Elias appealed to 
the Chief Mullah to use his influence for peace in the city and he also 
strengthened the morale of the Governor General, with the result that 
Khurusan survived this particular crisis. It may have been lucky that de 
Vilassow was away at the time or he might have seized the opportunity 
to persuade Khurusan to break with Persia. 
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All the same affairs in Khurusan and Meshed were going steadily from 
bad to worse. A mischief-maker put a notice on the Russian Consulate 
General saying in effect ‘Russians Go Home’. De Vlassow sought redress 
but without avail. The old Chief Mullah died and the resignation of the 
latest Governor General was imminent. Elias wrote: ‘From all sources I 
learn the priests are entirely out of hand and the Governor General has 
no power to coerce them. Nothing like the collapse of all Government 
functions . . . has been seen in recent times.’ De Vlassow was saying 
the same and perhaps in all their time together in Meshed this was the 
only point of accord between the two rivals. 

But by this time Elias was so seriously ill that he had to retire, and 
indeed he died only a few months later. The Russians allowed him to 
travel home through Trans-Caspia and the Governor General, General 
Kuropatkin, who knew him well by repute though they had never met, 
greeted him with immense kindness and attached one of his staff to help 
him on his journey. Russians could be gallant to their rivals. O tempora! 
O mores! 

In five years, two of which had been spent on sick leave in England, 
Elias had made British prestige virtually paramount in a region of Persia 
which was acknowledged to be in the Russian sphere of influence. Hating 
intrigue he had nevertheless created an intelligence network so effective 
that nothing of importance in Khurusan, in Russian Trans-Caspia or in 
Afghan Herat, happened without his knowledge. At the end of the 
nineteenth century had we a comparable organisation elsewhere? 

Certainly not in Asia. Admittedly India had employed the famous 
Pandits, those Indian surveyors who made long journeys, often of incredible 
hardship, into Central Asia and brought back their reports and maps 
to the Survey Department. But the story Kipling told in Kim is pure 
fantasy and it was only in 1885 that the Indian Government had set up 
an Intelligence Department. 

As for Russian espionage Elias had outwitted one of their picked men 
at all points of the game. De Vlassow’s methods lacked finesse, perhaps 
his forte was simply to stir the cauldron. That is something Russia can 
still do. 
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HE Soviet-Cuban relationship has had its ups and downs in the past, 

and has them today. On January 1, 1959, when Castro had not yet 

formally taken over the government but was already the man in 
authority, he spoke not of a Communist victory but of an olive-green 
revolution. This had been gained by the progressive-minded sons and 
daughters of bourgeois parents. Genuine Communists, like the current 
President, Osvaldo Dorticos, and Raoul Castro, Fidel’s brother, were the 
exceptions. However, in view of the negative attitude of Cuba’s big neigh- 
bour—due partly to economic considerations—the pro-Soviet element 
among her leaders gained the upper band. Castro himself stated in an 
interview: ‘For me, there were only two doors, the Russian and the 
American—and the American door was closed’. 

On February 4, 1960, Anastas Mikoyan arrived in Havana to open the 
Soviet Industrial Exhibition. In Washington, where Cuba was regarded as 
a more or less pre-ordained American sphere of interest, the reaction to 
this ‘provocation’ was vehement. Subsequently, when oil began to flow 
from Baku to the Cartbbean island, the American-controlled refineries 
refused to process it. The answer to this was their expropriation. 

The abortive Bay of Pigs invasion of April 19,- 1961, cost the U.S. 
considerable loss of face, and the Castro regime began to lean more closely 
towards the Communist world, primarily the Soviet Union, for whom a 
bridgehead on the American continent—the first and so far the only one 
—was a tempting proposition. At that time Moscow was probably still 
counting on a Latin-American revolution of considerable magnitude and 
had not yet adopted the tactics of infiltration. In a clandestine operation, 
the sugar island was turned into a Soviet missile base, while the U.S. 
continued to maintain its naval base at Guantanamo, which it still holds. 

This time the American Secret Service functioned better than during the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco. There is a mass of contemporary testimonies, the most 
interesting and costliest probably being that left by Robert F. Kennedy, 
dealing with the imminent danger of a world catastrophe and the com- 
promise effected with Nikita Krushchev who finally relented. Krushchev 
(now a pensioner relegated to his dacha) commented in a television inter- 
view that the whole adventure had been worth while in the long run; it 
cost the Soviets a lot of money but not a single human life. And John F. 
Kennedy’s promise, given in return, that there would be no further military 
attack on Cuba, had served to keep the red regime in power, which might 
not otherwise have been the case. 

Fidel saw the situation quite differently. Having pledged his allegiance 
to Communism on December 1, 1961—presumably not with an easy heart 
—he felt betrayed by the Communist leaders only ten months later. As one 
who looked upon himself as a Latin-American Lenin or at least as the 
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local Nasser, he never quite got over the hurt of Kennedy and Krushchev 
reaching agreement over his head. Nor does he trust the present rulers in 
the Kremlin. Efforts by the U.S. and the Soviet Union to soft-pedal the 
cold war leave Fidel tormented by the traumatic thought that they might 
once again make decisions on Cuba without consulting him, and possibly 
even assign it to the American sphere of interest in return for other 
concessions. 

A guilty conscience may have prompted Krushchev to try and appease 
Castro. Soon after the Soviet missiles had been removed, the maximo lider 
received his first official invitation to Moscow. John F. Kennedy once 
remarked, somewhat ruefully, that American relations with Cuba might 
have taken a different turn ‘if Castro had been given a warmer welcome, 
especially while travelling in our country’. 

The then ruler of the Kremlin was not one to commit that kind of 
mistake. Rather, he saw to it that his guest from Havana was wined and 
dined beyond the rules of protocol. Simultaneously he took the Caribbean 
island in tow economically. Nikita and his advisers proposed that Cuba 
expand her sugar monopoly still further, and guaranteed generous orders. 
In 1970, these would amount to 5 million tons, out of a projected harvest 
of 10 million tons, for which the Russians promised to pay 24-3 times the 
world market price. The very same actions by the Americans up to the 
time of the Cuban Revolution were branded by Castro and Che Guevara 
as ‘golden chains’. Well, they are now clanking anew....For the Soviet 
Union, the world’s largest sugar producer, this deal would represent 
primarily a political bargain. As a result of the total American embargo, 
joined by all countries of the Western hemisphere (except Canada and 
Mexico), Cuba became increasingly dependent on the Soviet Union, in 
regard to items as diverse as machinery, Canadian wheat (shipped in 
Russian freighters), oil, or the equipment of the largest army in the entire 
region, numbering some 350,000 men, not including the militia! Moreover, 
the majority of Cuban scholarship students are enrolled at Soviet uni- 
versities and technical colleges. While other Communist countries, such as 
East Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia, contribute their share, it is 
Moscow which aids Cuba to the tune of one million dollars per day, without 
which the Castro regime would be lost. 

Fidel himself now wears golden chains, but he does give a hard pull now 
and then. His nonchalant remark that the entire Marxist-Leninist literature 
ought to be rewritten, along with his request to the Philosophy Department 
at the University of Havana to formulate the most undogmatic ideology 
possible, must have angered the rather more conservative rulers of the 
Kremlin. While tribute is being paid to Marx, Engels and Lenin, the average 
Cuban knows very little of their teachings, and finds his political catechism 
in Castro’s endless speeches. Castro still receives that personal idolatry 
which the Russians have eliminated since Stalin’s death, or at least after 
Krushchev’s removal from office. If any specific ideology exists at all, it 
must be the guerilla idea, based on the memories of the Cuban Revolution. 

Castro graciously accepts Moscow’s annual contribution of 365 million 
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dollars but does not bother with an acknowledgment. When the World 
Conference of Communist Parties met in Moscow recently, the maximo 
lider did not even send a delegation but finally dispatched an observer, 
after considerable hesitation. Discussions about the Russian-Chinese con- 
flict remain taboo on the sugar island. Incidentally, the oft-repeated claim 
that the Cubans’ heart is in Peking but their stomach in Moscow, disagrees 
with their true feelings. Following a strong reduction, in 1966, in China’s 
rice shipments to Cuba, necessitating the ration of this vital staple food to 
be cut in half, Castro launched the most violent and offensive attacks 
against that country. The Chinese paid him back in equal measure, to the 
point where it was only just possible to avoid a break in diplomatic re- 
lations. The two systems have certain similarities, e.g. the desire to turn 
the new generation into total products of the State; also the far-reaching 
elimination of material incentives, which has prompted the polemics against 
Yugoslavia. 

At times Cuba speaks out in favour of the permanent revolution and the 
so-called wars of liberation, which entails glorification of the Viet Cong 
and the Al Fatah. On the other hand, this also involves competition. 
Nothing would irk Castro more than if Mao, adorned by a much brighter 
halo of personal idolatry, were to exercise a strong influence on the 
revolutionary movements of Latin America, thus in turn diminishing 
Fidel’s prestige. Moscow’s control of many of the legal and illegal Com- 
munist parties of this region is a bitter enough pill for him to swallow. 
Moreover, the preface to the Russian edition of Che Guevara’s Diary has 
caused hard feelings in Cuba. A verbatim translation follows: ‘In reading 
(this Diary), a remark by Lenin on revolutionary uprisings involuntarily 
comes to mind. “We don’t need any hysterical outbursts, we need a 
moderate stand by the iron battalions of the Proletariat.” ° 

However, the maximo dider does not desire five, seven, or even ten 
Vietnams. He is greatly displeased by the fact that the Soviet Union is 
establishing diplomatic, consular, or at least economic relations with more 
and more Latin American countries and that local communist parties 
often serve as mediators. Whereas, argues Havana, the governments of 
those states suppress national and social uprisings and oppose Communist 
Cuba, Moscow is acting in an anti-revolutionary manner by establishing 
close contacts with them and supporting them through exchange of goods. 
Resolutions to this effect were passed (though mostly behind closed doors) 
by the Tri-Continental Organisation (Asia, Africa and Latin America) and 
O.L.AS. (Organisation for Latin-American Solidarity). Both these or- 
ganisations comprise ultra-revolutionary movements and personalities and 
meet in Havana where they have their headquarters, If Moscow is in- 
terested in relaxing the tension it must view such congresses with discomfort. 

Regardless of Che’s failure in Bolivia, and although Castroist guerilla 
‘bands are at present not in evidence or at least inactive (outside Guatemala), 
Fidel is not willing to give up his dreams of the great revolution, however 
illusory they may appear. As long as most of the countries in this sphere 
remain politically and socially reactionary, feudalist and disinterested in 
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any real land reforms, he hopes confidently that his day may come—even 
in Venezuela, which would render him more independent of Soviet oil 
supplies! 

The conflict between Havana and Moscow pivots clearly around the 
following interests: revolution at any price on the one side (even without 
any of the objective and subjective conditions), and relaxation and in- 
filtration on the other. 

After the six-day war in the Middle East the government-controHed 
Cuban radio for the first time risked a direct attack on the Soviet Union 
by reproaching it bitterly for not giving active military support to the 
Arabs. This attitude did not change even after a visit by Kosygin who flew 
from Johnson direct to Castro and was given a cool reception. Cuba’s 
constant demands to the Arabs not to delay their war of revenge against 
Israel, annoy Moscow who would prefer to avoid another defeat of Soviet- 
equipped forces. Another source of irritation is Castro’s ambiguous policy 
relating to Israel. He did not heed Kosygin’s request, followed by all Iron 
Curtain countries (except Rumania), to break off diplomatic relations with 
the Jewish State: in fact, the Zionist Organisation continues to be active 
in Cuba, along with the Freemasons, the Rotary Club, etc. Unlike the 
Jews of Soviet Russia and Poland, the 2,300 Cuban Jews remain un- 
molested and retain their religious, cultural and social freedoms. 

While Castro—himself so sensitive to any ‘deviations’ on the part of 
Moscow—refuses to break off diplomatic relations with Lisbon and 
Madrid, tolerating societies proclaiming friendship with those countries, 
and encouraging active trade relations with them, including shipments of 
strategic goods from Spain, Moscow cannot be unaware of this obvious 
opportunism. The Kremlin disapproves of Fidel’s amateurish planning but 
has never even threatened withdrawal of aid and of experts, as it did in 
the case of China. 

The Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia was sharply condemned in 
Belgrade, Bucarest and Peking, even though the Prague reforms were 
doubtless not viewed with approval by Mao. On the other hand, Castro, 
usually a champion of small nations’ rights, broke his silence with the 
statement: “The invasion was illegal but politically necessary’. 

Were the Soviet satisfied with this concession by the usually so obdurate 
maximo lider? Was the recent visit to Cuba of the Russian fleet, during 
which the crew spent one day cutting sugar cane, a genuine act of friend- 
ship, as proclaimed in the official announcements? Or was it intended to 
impress stubborn Fidel with Big Brother’s military power? 

The latter seems the more likely explanation. Mindful of the Yugoslav 
defection, the Czechoslovak episode and Rumania’s independent stand, 
while the Soviet conflict with China is approaching the boiling point, the 
Kremlin must be anxious to avoid anything likely to cause other Com- 
munist nations to ‘do their own thing’. On the basis of Brezhnev’s thesis 
relating to the limited sovereignty of Socialist states, it seems that the 
Soviets are ready to apply stricter methods and stronger words to Castro’s 
Cuba. 
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GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S FINDINGS ON 
LATIN-AMERICAN-U.S, RELATIONS 


by Joseph S. Roucek 


6 NE of the most vitally important missions ever undertaken by an 
independent group on behalf of the United States.’ This was the 
statement of President Nixon in his send-off message to New York 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller’s much-publicised Latin-American ‘listen 

and learn’ mission in 1969. 

But as the Rockefeller team wound up its two-month odyssey through 
Latin America at the beginning of July, it was quite clear that Rockefeller’s 
trip was a disaster. It damaged the Rockefeller image, it brought death 
and destruction in several countries. Although Nixon and Rockefeller do 
not belong to a mutual admiration society, politically Rockefeller is no 
longer any threat to Nixon’s obvious intention to run for a second term. 

Despite all the troubles facing Rockefeller during his entire trip, he 
steadily maintains its usefulness; he termed it ‘extremely useful’ only hours 
after Venezuela had asked him to stay away; and his posture of going 
through with the mission despite the countless verbal and sometimes real 
brickbats thrown in his path was one of the key elements in the whole 
picture. Washington’s stand is, officially, that the trip was a useful 
exercise, ‘It taught us much’, as one official phrased it. 

On the other hand, the public attention drawn to Latin-American 
problems by the incidents surrounding the Rockefeller mission is now 
regarded by many Latin-American moderates as a positive outcome of the 
visits. ‘Unfortunately the U.S. Government seems to really only pay 
attention to Latin America when there is some violence’, said a Latin- 
American official attending the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council meeting at Port of Spain, Trinidad, at the end of June. (At that 
meeting, the United States promised to begin giving its answers to Latin 
America’s bill of complaints by mid-October.) 

But what Rockefeller’s visit certainly did was to act as a catalyst for violence, 
some directed against the United States, some against him, and some against 
local governments. There were anti-U.S. demonstrations, angry shouts of 
Fuera Yanqui (Yankee, Get Out’), riots and at least seven deaths; three 
nations asked the Governor to cancel scheduled stops, for fear his presence 
would cause violence. In Buenos Aires, for instance, his visit exploded in 
violent student demonstrations, the fire bombing of supermarkets controlled 
by Rockefeller family interests, and the assassination of one of Argentine’s 
most prominent labour leaders, Augusto Vandor, the head of the powerful 
Metal Workers Union (who had refused to throw his support of his 150,000- 
member union behind a general strike to protect Rockefeller’s visit). In 
Santo Domingo, where political assassinations have been frequent since 
the U.S. intervention in 1965, four people were killed during Rockefeller’s 
visit in an exchange of gunfire on the city’s main square involving police 
and unidentified assailants. 
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Elements in the protests against the United States 

In the United States’ political and economic relations with its ‘south of 
the border’ countries, Latin Americans find abundant reasons for grinding 
their teeth in resentment at Uncle Sam. The main complaint is focused 
on the claim that the U.S. has been helping itself in Latin America far 
more than it has been helping underdeveloped. countries of the area. 

Specifically, Latin American nations are asking Washington for greater 
economic assistance through easier access to the American market for 
Latin goods. They are also condemning such Washington policies as 
‘tied loans’ which oblige a recipient nation to use money in the United 
States, where it often does not go as far as elsewhere due to high American 
prices. (The lifting of some restrictions was realised in June, 1969.) Further- 
more, Latin Americans insist on ending the practice of Washington to keep 
on telling them what their priorities should be, and of being mere ‘vassals’. 

This is quite surprising to the American taxpayer who hears about 
American aid dispensed to Latin America (especially during the past eight 
years of the Alliance for Progress). The Latin American spokesmen are 
aware of this help, but stress that U.S. business takes out of Latin America 
in profits far more than it puts in. And much of this aid has been directed 
on projects liked in Washington than those favoured by Latin Americans or 
on projects requiring that funds be spent in the United States. (By 
Washington’s admission, U.S. corporations took $106 million more out of 
Latin America than was put in by aid during 1967—the fast year for 
which such statistics are available.) And with the lowering aid totals for 
1968 and 1969, that figure was likely to climb. (The U.S. investment in 
Latin America is around $12 billion.) There is hardly a Latin American 
capital (with the exception of Cuba) where huge neon signs advertising 
trademarks and names of countless U.S. products are not featuring 
automobiles, soft drinks, tyres, cosmetics, and the like; similar messages 
are also dominating newspapers, magazines, radio, and television. (it is 
true that there are also foreign companies in the region from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Japan, as well as numerous local firms; but the 
American presence is characterised by more visibility, partly because it is 
sO omnipresent and partly because it makes itself more noticed in blatant 
advertising.) 

The articulate Latin American liberals point out that the region suffers 
from unfair international economic situations which ‘take from the poor 
and give to the rich’. (For instance, under the terms of the U.S.-Colombian 
agreement providing for the shipment of special low-cost U.S. wheat to 
wheat-short Colombia, that country is not allowed to export any of its 
large rice-crops on the world market which would put it in competition with 
the U.S. Or, it might be recalled that this sort of trade arrangement was a 
factor in U.S. trade with Cuba in pre-Castro times. Cuba’s high sugar 
quotas on the U.S. market was in part due to an agreement to purchase 
Louisiana rice rather than Jess expensive rice from elsewhere in the 
Americas.) 

There are, specifically, four bitterly criticised U.S. restrictions; these 
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are not tariffs, but outright quotas, limiting the volume of imports to 
protect domestic industries. Sugar production is a mixed evil for the Latin. 
Under the U.S. quotas, the Latins earn a far higher rate than the world 
price. If the quotas were, however, removed (which they will not be, 
because that would mean the end of U.S. domestic beet and cane sugar 
production), some Latin American countries might benefit—but others 
might lose. Petroleum, controled like sugar for many years, is of interest 
mainly to Venezuela. Although even Venezuela had all but ceased 
complaining, the Nixon administration is planning some liberalisation of 
oil-import controls. Textiles and meat are real problems. There has 
been a quota on cotton textile imports, negotiated with each exporting 
country (such as Colombia and Mexico); and Washington is now trying 
to add quotas on woollen and man-made fibre textiles as well, Meat is 
also under quota, like textiles technically ‘voluntary’. This affects especially 
Australia and New Zealand, but some actual and potential Latin American 
exporters of beef are also affected. (Argentina is not, because its exports 
are barred anyway because of foot-and-mouth diseases.) But the chances 
of abolishing the U.S. quotas appear nil, again, in this respect. 

Apart from these four areas, the Latins believe that a lowering of 
U.S. tariffs could really help their exports of some processed foods, and 
raw materials, some semi-manufactures and some manufactured goods. It 
is true that the U.S. tariff, especially after the reductions negotiated in the 
‘Kennedy Round?’ in 1967, is not very high—averaging less than ten per cent. 
But it is still quite high on some items, and the Latin Americans are 
especially objecting to the tendency of the tariff to rise steeply in some 
products with the degree of processing since it is difficult for the primary 
producing countries to do their own processing and thus sell a more 
valuable product. 

Finally, the Latin Americans are strongly supporting a proposed plan— 
endorsed by the United Nations Conference on trade and development, 
that the industrial countries as a group give a preferentially low tariff to 
imports from the less developed countries as a group. Washington is 
‘sympathetic’ to the idea, and is now negotiating with the other industrial 
countries on a possible practical line of action. At any rate, at this point, 
Latin exports to the U.S., composed mainly of primary products, are 
growing very slowly, much more slowly, in fact, than exports of the other 
industrial countries. 

New Nationalism in Latin America 

Since the Second World War, the U.S. has recognised that the low level 
of development in many Latin countries has presented a threat to stability 
and that the basic national interest of the U.S. in Latin America lies not so 
much in the structure of Latin societies, or in their attitude toward U.S. 
investment, as in their stability. And though often contradicted in actual 
US. policies, the underlying unawareness has continued that social change, 
rooted in new political and economic power for all the people including the 
growing millions of urban and rural poor, is basic to this future stability 
as well. 
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The practicalities of change have produced a vexing problem for 
policymakers. Financial and technical aid programmes have had minimal 
or contradictory results. Apart from their well-documented inefficiencies, 
there has been a growing suspicion that the attempts at uplift have faltered 
for a more basic, if less tangible, reason: the fundamental Latin resentment 
of having to enter into an apparently paternalistic relationship with the 
U.S. Either the U.S. plays too large a role in Latin economies or it does 
not do enough in terms of aid and favourable trade. Rockefeller’s trip 
provided a focus for protest. Many Latin American nations are quite 
unhappy with themselves and are searching for new paths to progress along 
the nationalistic lines. In the past many leaders have talked a good 
‘nationalistic’ game but have shown few concrete results. With frustrations 
on the rise, in combination with militancy and venturesomeness, that 
combination had made news in five South American countries by the 
beginning of July, 1969. 

In Peru, the military government of General Juan Velasco Alvarado 
decreed a sweeping land-reform programme that included the expropriating 
of some U.S. interests; it was one of the most drastic {and potentially 
effective) such reforms ever proclaimed in Latin America. 

In Argentina, terrorists fire-bombed 13 supermarkets owned by the 
International Basic Economy Corporation (a company controlled by the 
Rockefeller family). The fires, which destroyed several stores and damaged 
six, were presumably ignited to protest the N.Y. Governor’s visit on his 
fourth round of ‘listen and learn’ trips; to head off demonstrations; the 
government arrested more than 100 students. 

In Uruguay, President Jorge Pacheco Areco found himself in a show- 
down fight with striking unions, which blocked his attempts to bring the 
country back from the edge of bankruptcy; the answer of the President 
was to declare a limited state of siege under which strikes are outlawed. 

In Paraguay, student unrest boiled up in the wake of Rockefeller’s visit, 
when police used tear-gas and truncheons to break up a demonstration at 
an engineering school. Rallying against police, students at one point took 
over a church in Asunción, and most of the country’s high school and 
college students trooped out on strike. 

In Chile, the government of President Eduardo Frei Montalva came to 
terms, after weeks of negotiations, with the U.S.-owned Anaconda 
Company. Chile will buy 51 per cent of the stock. It was a victory for 
the moderate Frei; Chile’s more militant nationalists had agitated for 
outright expropriation. 

Of all the events, by far the most important was Peru’s programme for 
land-reform. Velasco, who took power in a coup in October, 1968, said 
that ‘the land must belong to the peasant’. He also foresaw that opposition 
to the decree would come from Peru’s landed oligarchy, and wamed: 
‘To this oligarchy, we say that we are ready to use all the energy that 
may be necessary to crush any sabotage of the law’. (Under the new 
decree, proclaimed after a final 20-hour Cabinet session on the ‘Day of 
the Indian’, appropriately changed by Velasco to the ‘Day of the 
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Campesino’, land-holdings will be limited to a maximum of 540 acres in 
the coastal areas, and about 150 acres in the highlands. Most benefit will 
accrue to Peru’s Indian campesinos, five million strong, who were dis- 
possessed of their land when the Spanish colonisers arrived and have been 
living in grinding serfdom since then. The new small landowners will be 
encouraged to get together in co-operatives. Large estates will continue to 
operate as units but estate workers will share ownership and control under 
a kind of stockholder arrangement.) Land owned by W. R. Grace & Co., 
a U.S. corporation whose Peruvian assets of some $65 million include two 
large, highly efficient plantations that produce 17 per cent of Peru’s sugar, 
is specifically included in the decree. But Grace’s large Peruvian industrial 
complex, which produces alcohol, paper and plastics, will probably remain 
untouched. 

The ultimate goals of the ruling junta in Peru are unclear; but there is 
reason to believe that it may also tend to a similarly reasonable and 
constructive nationalism. In the past, the Latin American military has 
hardly seemed a source of such leadership; instead it has tended to side 
with old ruling families who oppose change in Latin societies. Lately, 
however, it has been possible to detect a shift to more democratic thinking 
on the part of the military men. 

Some of the strongest expressions of nationalism in Colombia (and other 
Latin American nations) come from angry young priests and bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church. A few of the clergy even endorse violent 
revolution and guerilla warfare to bring about redistribution of wealth and 
to end foreign influence. In Brazil, for instance, many American executives 
express concern over anti-business views among the clergy. (There, the 
worry is compounded by the fact that many military men voice similar 
hostility to free enterprise. The military has ruled Brazil since 1964.) 


The resentment against birth control 

There is one interesting factor promoting Latin anti-Yankeeism which 
is seldom noted: the role that the United States plays in sponsoring birth- 
control in Latin America. Naturally, the Marxist oriented, extreme leftist 
press never ceases shrill editorialising against the United States, the big 
bully who wants to keep Latin America small and helpless: but more 
respectable representatives of the press in Latin America, including some 
sectors of the Catholic press, also tend to curse the U.S. for pushing birth- 
control on them whenever a wounded sense of national pride or a fresh 
occasion for crusading against the moral evil of birth control prompts them. 

Since the publication in August 1968 of Human Life, Pope Paul’s 
encyclical on birth control, anti-U.S. feelings have been intensified in 
Latin America—particularly, of course, in the Catholic Press. 
(Paradoxically, the encyclical was indifferently, not to say coldly, received 
by Catholics in developed countries, though they are economically and in 
other ways better able to live up to its demands, and enthusiastically by 
those in underdeveloped countries, whose lives are already made difficult 
by their very underdevelopment.) 

Apparently, Latin Americans are not likely to take kindly to birth 
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control under any circumstances, but particularly under urging from 
outsiders. Because they are in some sense ‘Latins’, they put a strong value 
on the family; this is reinforced by their Catholic tradition which mirrors a 
generally conservative Catholicism. In addition, the Latin American male 
is famous for—and proud of—his machismo: a readiness to flaunt his 
procreative powers as proof of virility, Combined with these culture traits 
is the fact that most birth control programmes are financed by U.S. 
agencies, private and governmental, that the very notion comes to them 
stamped ‘made in U.S.A.’, and the consequence: violent anti-US. feeling. 
The U.S. intentions are now regarded as just a typical North American 
itch to meddle, not to say a desire to dominate. 


How useful was RockefeHer’s mission? 

In several ways Rockefeller’s trip was over-publicised. Observers 
throughout Latin America complained about the ‘ballyhoo’ which preceded 
each stop. Moreover, the shortness of the stay in most countries led to 
many comments about the trip being too hasty a once-over and not detailed 
enough. The Caracas newspaper EL NACIONAL asked: ‘What can 
Governor Rockefeller and his bevy of advisers learn in several hours that 
is not already known?’. A radio station in La Paz, capital of Bolivia, said: 
‘The visit has something of a carnival atmosphere to it, particularly for 
those who are part of the show, but there hasn’t been much contact with 
the people of Latin America who are desperately in need of help and who 
did not partake of the carnival spirit’. Bolivia, incidentally, was one of 
several countries where the visit was shortened to only three hours, the 
officials meeting at the heavily guarded airport outside La Paz. Except 
for a few newsmen, no one in the party got into the city much fess into 
the countryside. 

There are, apparently, many changes that the U.S. could make in the 
way it deals with Latin America, changes that would produce both real 
and psychological benefits. The vast U.S. market should be opened more 
fully to Latin American goods. Washington might consider channelling 
assistance through multinational agencies to avoid charges of political 
string-pulling; that would help mute the charge that the U.S. cares only 
about preserving the status quo and all too readily supports military regimes. 

In fact, already, as a result of Rockefeller’s trips, many improvements 
have been made, In July, the concept of ‘additionality’, part of tied-aid 
regulations, was abandoned. The U.S. also lifted its ban on credit arms- 
sales to Peru and Ecuador. These were imposed because of their seizures 
of U.S. fishing boats, and thus opened the way for a conference to discuss 
the offshore-waters dispute. 

There is readiness on the part of some Latin Americans to hold 
back on a full assessment of the Rockefeller mission until his report is 
made and until the Nixon administration has had time to act upon it. 


[Dr. Roucek is Professor, Social Science Department, Queensborough 
Community College of the City University of New York (Bayside).] 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA 
by John E. Owen 


ELIGION has always filled a vital, if vague, role as an integral phase 

of American society, from the early seventeenth century when the 

impetus of religious freedom brought the first European settlers to the 
New World. 

The dominant ideology of the early colonies was that of Protestantism, 
with its Puritan ethic of virtuous industry, thrift, and strict moral codes of 
conduct. This ethos has persisted throughout American history in its 
impact upon U.S. values. 

A strong impetus to expand has also been typical of American 
Christendom, from the days of the western frontier and European 
immigration. After the original settlers from England, the first group to 
come to the U.S. in sizeable numbers were the Catholics from Ireland and 
Germany. From 1870 to 1914, the peak years for immigration, the bulk 
of settlers came from the predominantly Catholic countries of Southem 
and Eastern Europe. An element of religious competition emerged between 
Protestants and Catholics as a result of their early contact in the new 
territory. 

Another dominant influence on the historical development of U.S. 
Christianity was the Constitutional doctrine of the separation of church 
and state, in which the First Amendment stated that ‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion’. Its exact meaning in 
actual practice has never been clearly defined, and as the society has 
changed new situations have arisen to create conflicts of value over its 
concrete relevance to the American scene. 

One element of U.S. religion that foreign observers always find note- 
worthy is the impressively varied array of church groups and denominational 
organisations. America to-day has 251 different religious bodies. Within 
Protestantism, which comprises the great majority of this total, there is a 
marked diversity of membership composition and ideology, a situation 
arising in part from the diverse national and ethnic heritage of the European 
immigrants. Formerly small sects eventually grew into huge denominations 
such as the Baptists and Methodists. 

125 million persons, almost two-thirds of the population, are members 
of churches. The proportion (64 per cent) has dropped slightly in the last 
decade. Slightly more than half (55 per cent) of all church members are 
Protestants, Catholicism accounts for more than a third (37 per cent), and 
approximately 5 per cent are Jewish. Recent Gallup-poll surveys indicate 
that Roman Catholics are America’s most regular church-attenders, with 
68 per cent attending in a typical week, compared with 38 per cent of 
Protestants and 22 per cent of Jews. Contrary to widespread notions that 
those with university training are less likely to attend church than the 
lesser educated, the poll found that a slightly higher ratio of the coHege- 
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trained Americans attend church than those without higher education. 
Baptists are the largest Protestant group, with 24 million members, followed 
by the Methodists (thirteen million) and the Lutherans (nine million). 

One factor that militates against facile generalisation is the strong 
diversity of outlook on contemporary issues within each church body. 
The U.S. class structure and the regional distinctions in America help to 
account for this. The three-and-a-half million Anglicans and four million 
Presbyterians tend to be of upper class status, while many Catholics are 
in the lower income levels. U.S. Protestantism as a whole reveals sharp 
divisions between liberals and conservatives, with liberals usually adhering 
to biblical higher criticism and stressing the church’s role in social re- 
construction and the rectifying of economic and racial injustice. 

Protestant conservatives, who are very strong in the Deep South, but 
also found in all parts of the nation, tend to hold to the older theological 
doctrines of past decades, making biblical literalism sacrosanct and 
directing the appeal of faith entirely to the individual—the pattern 
exemplified by the Rev. Billy Graham. Liberal Protestantism, on the 
contrary, has for decades stressed the church’s moral obligation to express 
itself on vital social questions, and to relate its teachings to current affairs 
—race relations, war and peace, and economic inequality. 

The majority of observers and surveys point to a mood of conservatism 
in contemporary America, and this applies to the religious realm. More 
than half the adult population, according to polls, have expressed the view 
that the churches should not ‘speak out’ on controversial political and 
social issues. The liberal social conscience appears to be under a cloud, 
but on the other hand despite the current national ethos the majority of 
clergy and church leaders are actively at work against racial discrimination 
and economic injustice. 

The conservative-liberal issue shows itself in the existence of two national 

organisations, the interdenominational liberal National Council of Churches, 
and the conservative-minded American Council of Christian Churches. The 
controversy has assumed political overtones on the race question, for 
example, and many suburban congregations are highly displeased if a 
clergyman speaks of the rights of blacks, trade unions, and the working 
man. 
If the current liberal-conservative dispute over the basic role of organised 
religion is still unresolved, it is equally true that the older hostility between 
Catholics and Protestants is no longer a burning U.S. issue. Since the 
Second World War a spirit of ecumenical co-operation and goodwill has 
shown itself between different denominations in joint activity for community 
welfare. In the political realm, both major parties have found that a 
Catholic candidate on the presidential platform is now a political necessity 
rather than a liability. 

The church-state argument occasionally comes to the surface, and a new 
controversy concerns the tax-free status of church property. Membership 
contributions amount to over $3 billion annually, and in recent months 
pressure has been put on Congress to modify the churches’ tax-exempt 
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status, but religious questions generally are far from uppermost in the 
American consciousness. Some observers even aver that U.S. churches 
have never been more financially prosperous and have never been less 
influential than at the present. 

A 1968 poll indicated tbat a higher percentage of Americans claim to 
believe in God, in an afterlife, and the ‘devil’, than the citizens of ten 
other Western countries. 98 per cent of Americans say they believe in 
God, as compared with 77 per cent in Great Britain, 60 per cent say they 
believe in thé ‘devil’ (21 per cent in Britain), and 73 per cent say they 
believe in a life after death (38 per cent in Britain). Even if there is close 
coherence between what persons say they believe and what they actually 
believe {and this is debatable), the concrete relevance and practical 
significance of such findings is problematical. 


At a time of rapid transition, there is a prevalent confusion of ideology 
and belief. Basic to all current trends in U.S. religion is an underlying 
questioning, the revising of old assumptions, and an examination of 
traditional beliefs. Paradoxically, even with the current widespread national 
mood of conservatism and resistance to change and involvement, many 
clergy show a keener social conscience to-day than has been in evidence 
for many years. Since 1954 and the Supreme Court integration ruling, 
church-leaders have taken active steps on bebalf of the black man, and 
some have gone to prison for participating in racial demonstrations. Not 
mere pious resolutions but social welfare action in the slums and the 
allocation of church funds (over $50 million) for the urban ghettos and 
interfaith projects have witnessed to a sense of social urgency among all 
the larger church bodies. 

Catholicism in America is experiencing a crisis of authority following 
the 1968 Papal Encyclical. With the U.S. population increasing by three 
milion annually, a critical shortage of priests has arisen, and a recent 
survey shows that over 700 have left the priesthood in 1966 and 1967. 
Since those years the figure has apparently risen, though the total includes 
many unpublicised departures. A 1966 estimate was that 3,600 nuns gave 
up their vocations. 


Protestantism is also affected by a shortage of clergy. As an example, 
the United Methodist Church, with 42,000 congregations, bas only 33,000 
clergy. A current tendency for theological students is for them to by- 
pass the pastoral ministry in favour of social work and welfare action. In 
some theological colleges, less than half the students expect to enter the 
pastoral ministry, and college principals report a greater student determina- 
tion to make religion ‘relevant’ than at any time in recent memory. Even 
though the bulk of their congregations may not concur, some clergy have 
spoken out forcefully against military conscription and U.S. action in 
Vietnam, on moral grounds of conscience. 


Most of America’s twenty-three million blacks are church-members, the 
bulk of them Baptists and Methodists, and they attend separate churches. 
‘Sunday morning at eleven’ has been termed the most segregated hour in 
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American life, but some white churches in the North and West have 
welcomed blacks to their membership. 

In U.S. Judaism the divisions between Conservative, Reformed, and 
Orthodox wings approximate the Protestant division into fundamentalist, 
liberal, and neo-orthodox. Interfaith marriages appear to be on the rise, 
though accurate figures are hard to ascertain. 

All official religious bodies engage in political ‘lobbying’ to make their 
views known to Congress. The total impact of such action by the National 
Council of Churches and the National Catholic Welfare Conference is 
hard to judge, but its influence cannot be ignored. 

Similarly with religion generally in America. A 1969 poll indicates that 
seven adults in every ten think religion is losing its influence on American 
life, but it does play an imponderable role in the culture. Among U.S. 
youth there is a prevalent lack of interest in the church. For those who 
do attend, as with their elders, the church is primarily a centre of social 
life, implying conformity to local norms rather than an indication of 
devotion to ethical ideals as such. Some writers maintain that the actual 
function of the churches is to bless and sanctify what the masses of people 
regard as ‘the American way of life’, but this view has to be qualified, for 
the basic aim and purpose of religion in America to-day are under scrutiny 
and undergoing change. And there are few community welfare services 
that did not begin under religious auspices. The churches still own and 
manage half the hospitals of America, and the humanitarian ethos of 
Judeo-Christendom is far from dormant. 

While the traditional expressions of religious orthodoxy may make 
little overt appeal to youth in a secular age, the U.S. creed is still being 
forged and a distinction has to be drawn between indifference to the 
institutional church and current interest in religion, as a source of enduring 
values and relevant code of conduct in a rapidly changing technological 
society. The present intellectual ferment renders any short summary 
replete with ambiguities, but also attests to the vitality inherent in this 
facet of American culture. 


{Professor John E. Owen is Head of the Department of Sociology, 
Arizona State University, U.S.A.] 
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ENGLISH—A WORLD LANGUAGE 
by John Audric 


N his Minute on Indian Education, 1835, Lord Macaulay stated .. . 

“We have to educate a people who cannot at present be educated by 

means of their mother tongue. We must teach them some foreign 
language. The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the 
West. It abounds with works of imagination not inferior to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed to us; with models of every species of 
eloquence; with historical compositions, which, considered merely as 
narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, considered as vehicles 
of ethical and political instruction, have never been equalled . . with 
full and correct information respecting every experimental science which 
tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand the 
intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready access to all 
the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded in the course of ninety generations. 

Tt may safely be said, that the literature now extant in that language 
is of far greater value than all the literature which three hundred years 
ago was extant in all the languages of the world together. Nor is this all. 
In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken 
by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government. It is likely to 
become the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. It is 
the language of two great European communities which are rising, the 
one in the south of Africa, the other in Australasia; communities which are 
every year becoming more important, and more closely connected with our 
Indian empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature, 
or at the particular situation of this country, we shall see the strongest 
reason to think that, of all the foreign tongues, the English tongue is that 
which would be the most useful to our native subjects.’ 

Lord Macaulay’s expectations have been realised to a far greater extent 
than he would have dared to hope. In the years which have passed since 
he produced his Minute, the English language has been disseminated with 
breathless speed all over the world. The chances are likely that it could 
‘become the universal tongue if there was a desire and a need that one 
alone should be the medium of communication. 

A recent inquiry addressed to the French Ministry of Education asking 
what effect the Common Market had had over the years in the acquisition 
of foreign languages and their teaching in the schools, established that 
‘TL ne semble pas que les développements de la Communauté Economique 
Européenne aient suscité un intéret nouveau des langues des pays membres. 
Dans tous les organismes existants, publics ou privés, méme ceux 
récemment créés, L’Anglais conserve une priorité trés nette. Si, au cours 
de ces dernières années, Allemand a pu réaliser quelques progrès, ceux-ci 
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paraissent maintenant stoppés, toujours au bénéfice de Anglais. L*‘Italien 
reste très en retrait. Quant au Néerlandais, il est enseigné seulement à 
Pambassade de Belgique .. .” 

The member countries of the European Common Market have all been 
sovereign states for centuries, but the English language has achieved such 
a high degree of importance that it has been given pride of place. In the 
case of most of the emerging nations it is the common language, but 
this is largely the natural outcome of years of British rule. Yet countries 
which have never known colonial rule, such as Thailand, use English 
freely. It is the lingua franca of the Bangkok Rotary Club, where, in 
the course of a four-year stay in that country, I found over thirty different 
nationalities represented in that club. 

The sustained and widespread growth in the use of English as a 
universal tongue is due to several agencies. For the past half-century, 
British teachers have travelled all over Europe and beyond, to the Near, 
Middle and Far East, to teach in schools and colleges. There was much 
of the pioneer spirit about these early teachers, for there was rarely any 
guarantee of salary, tenure or pension. Conditions of service were often 
vague. They were regarded as employees of the host government. The 
British Council had not been instituted. They were to be the forerunners of 
what is now a large teaching force overseas. 

Missionaries of all Christian denominations have done excellent work 
in building and staffing schools. I have had personal experience of cases 
where English has been the second language taught in these schools at 
the request of the particular government, although the mission was financed 
entirely by another country. 

Then over the years, England has been a favoured country for the 
purposes of a school and university education. Parents have sent their 
children thousands of miles to our schools, and in parenthood they have 
enrolled their children in the same schools. There are Old Boys’ Societies 
to be found in the capitals of South-East Asia and the Far East, and I have 
come across more than one where the annual re-union dinner of graduates 
of Oxbridge is one of the social events of the year. 

Although there has always been a lively demand for the works of 
Shakespeare and the classics, more English language books are translated 
and sent overseas than are those of any other language. 

During the Second World War, a refreshing and added impetus was 
given when the inhabitants of the occupied countries listened in to the 
BBC broadcasts. It has been frequently stated that as an essential part 
of the all-out effort for victory, Winston Churchill mobilised the English 
language. Since the end of hostilities, the BBC have greatly expanded their 
language broadcasts. ‘ 

The agencies of the United Nations have made in the past twenty 
years a tremendous contribution to the study and dissemination of English. 
Technical Assistance Experts have been sent out to the underdeveloped 
countries, and the majority of them have been English speaking. One of the 
duties of the expert is to train counterparts so that they will be able to take 
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over when he has left the country. The U.N. agencies award study fellow- 
ships to suitable candidates. These may include doctors, nurses, teachers, 
lawyers, farmers, engineers, students, police, etc. Although they naturally 
select the country most suitable for the study of their particular field, the 
English-speaking countries attract a large number of these candidates. 

Recently, the latest U.N. brain-child, U.N.LT.A.R. or the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Research, has been set up, and its main purpose, 
according to the Secretary-General, U Thant, is to enhance the effectiveness 
of the U.N. in pursuing two overriding objectives. These are the main- 
tenance of peace and security, and the common promotion of economic 
and social development. In the four years since its inception, the Institute 
has already made spectacular progress. The international work it under- 
takes, and its goal of world understanding require the training of highly 
qualified specialists who are familiar with the skills and techniques of a 
rapidly expanding industrial age, as well as a deep knowledge and under- 
standing of the social and economic problems of aĦ countries. This 
makes its general function in many ways akin to that of a world university. 

Here again, there will be the need for a common medium of expression, 
and in view of the feading position into which the English language has 
steadily been moving during the past century, this is the one which will 
go the furthest in meeting all needs. 

The British Council has representatives based in most countries, and 
their activities include lectures on various aspects of British life and 
institutions, the teaching of English, and the selection of suitable candidates 
for the award of fellowships for study at schools and universities in Britain. 

The United States has for years spent vast sums on its English teaching 
programmes, and their success is incalculable. They send students from 
all over the world to study at their universities. They have a vast 
programme by which free travel, study and board are provided for large 
numbers of technicians, agriculturists—indeed, employees in all fields, to 
study in American colleges, in factories, hospitals, farms, etc. 

One of the conditions of these study awards is that the candidate is 
fluent in English, and here, help is provided at very low cost by special 
courses in English. In some countries of South-East Asia I have had 
experience of the remarkable enthusiasm for these classes. They have 
commenced at 8 a.m. and have continued well into the evening. Usually 
there is a long waiting list for vacancies but it is rare for a student to give 
up. A knowledge of English will reap high dividends. 

As more teachers return from their studies in the U.S.A., so more 
schools are able to add English to the curriculum. Thus the teacher of 
this subject achieves a national importance. The Peace Corps, one of 
America’s finest exports, whose young volunteers do such excellent work 
in so many fields, find that teaching English is not the least important 
of their many activities. 
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DUBROVNIK AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
by Ossia Trilling 


HIS is the year when so many European Festivals that began to 

grow all over the map immediately after the Second World War, from 

Edinburgh in the north and to Athens in the south, and beyond, have 
been chalking up their successes and taking stock of themselves. Dubrovnik, 
one of the okdest, has been celebrating its twentieth anniversary this year 
with a bumper programme. 

Dubrovnik is not only one of the oldest festivals. It is also one of the 
longest. This year it began on July 12 and lasted just over six weeks. For 
this reason alone no single visitor could ever hope to pass judgement on 
more than a mere handful of its programmes. Unless, that is, he were 
willing to spend the whole period there. And how many of us are there 
to-day who can afford the time to do that, much as we'd like to? 

Dubrovnik happens to be the friendliest festival I know and I’ve 
attended the vast majority of them over the past twenty years. Only in 
Dubrovnik have I come across such unforced gaiety, such spontaneous 
and willing participation in the events by visitors and citizens; none is 
held in surroundings of greater inherent charm or natural beauty. 

Dubrovnik is a long way off for the English traveller. But by putting 
your car, as I did mine, on a French train and waking up in Milan the 
next morning, and then leaving it again in a garage in Rijeka and trusting 
to one of the coastwise steamers that weave their way through the 
archipelago southward (and northward again when it’s all over) you can 
conserve most of the energies you will need for attending the nightly events, 
to say nothing of the midnight concerts and sight-seeing tours, which your 
hosts will lavish on you. 

Dubrovnik boasts twenty-eight natural open-air stages. This is merely 
another way of saying that the city has a vast number of streets, squares, 
arcades, courtyards, and other sites in which seating can be placed, or 
scaffolding carrying tiers of chairs can be erected, in order to create an 
auditorium of varying size and suited to the intimacy of a chamber concert 
or the spectacular splendours of Yugoslavia’s three distinct folklore song 
and dance troupes. Wherever you may go, the old grey and white stone 
buildings, some of them of real antiquity, others put back into position 
after the disastrous earthquake of three hundred years ago, will provide 
incomparable background settings for opera, for ballet, for drama, for 
recitals, or for any other kind of popular entertainment. 

This year’s published souvenir-programme was a sumptuous affair. It 
carried due acknowledgement to the country’s President, as the festival's 
patron, and a series of informative and detailed articles reviewing the past: 
the festival’s teething problems and heartaches, as well as its triumphs. 
Some of the problems touched on will never be absent when an undertaking 
of this magnitude and scope is being planned and executed. Some of 
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those who made the festival what it is, in the early years, like the late 
Branko Gavella, the brilliant theatrical director from Zagreb, and Marko 
Fotez, his counterpart from Belgrade who, incidentally, was one of the 
first guests to work at the Belgrade Theatre in Coventry soon after its 
inauguration, are not forgotten. 

Petar Selem makes a good point when he observes that music, written 
between the years when Monteverdi and Mozart wrote, suits the renaissance 
and baroque architecture of the city better than later stuff. For this reason, 
too, I suppose Shakespeare goes down well in Dubrovnik, whether it be 
staged by a guest, like our own Denis Carey, who is responsible for the 
current Hamlet on the battlements of Fort Lovrjenac, or by a native 
director. Another sixteenth century dramatist regularly performed within 
the city ramparts is Marin Dric, who died three years after Shakespeare 
was born, and who aiso owes a great debt to the Roman dramatists from 
whom he borrowed. Dric occupies his rightful place in the dramatic 
repertory of the city that bore him. 

The index in the programme is full of suggestive information. It also 
reveals the catholicity of taste of the festival organisers over the years. We 
read how often the Old Vic and other foreign troupes performed in 
Dubrovnik. This year’s principal foreign element was provided by the 
City Theatre from Basle, in Switzerland, who gave performances of 
Diirrenmatt’s foreshortened version of Strindberg’s The Dance of Death, 
which the Swiss adaptor whimsically re-titled Play Strindberg and which 
gives short shrift to the Swede’s Freudianisms and knocks the spectator all 
of a heap in the space of ninety minutes. Kosta Spaic, the festival drama 
director, who was one of the first men of the Yugoslav theatre to work 
abroad (his name is inscribed in the annals of the Nottingham Playhouse, 
for example) has himself been working in Basle and to have got this 
notable production all the way to Dubrovnik was palpably a feather in 
the festival cap. 

We are reminded, too, that Britten’s opera The Rape of Lucretia was 
first staged in Yugoslavia in Dubrovnik. Its director was Vlado Habunek: 
another illustrous name that is honoured both at home and abroad and 
not least in Britain, where his work at the Royal Opera House in Covent 
Garden has always attracted admiration. 

This year’s festival gave birth to a musical anecdote worth the telling. 
When Rolando Panerai, the Italian baritone, disappeared shortly before the 
dress rehearsal of the Palermo Opera’s production of The Barber of 
Seville, the producers and cast were distraught. Panerai was nowhere to 
be found and no other baritone to sing the eponymous protagonist could 
be found, until the producer bit on the idea of inviting Peter Glossop, who 
had just finished singing the title-role in Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra with 
the Palermo company, to fill the breach. He readily consented, though he 
had never sung Figaro continuously on stage before, he told his producer. 
‘Never mind’, said Carlo Piccinato, the producer, making a virtue of 
necessity, ‘you can be a bookworm barber and sing the role with the score 
in your hand’. And so the first night went on as planned, with Glossop 
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acting the role with much aplomb and with an open vocal score replacing 
his guitar, or his razor, as the case may be, all the way through. 

At the second performance Domenico Trimarchi, who had sung the role 
of Pietro in the Verdi, was flown in from Naples to take over the barber. 
He did this competently enough, after only a single afternoon’s rehearsal, 
rolling his big eyes the while and getting any number of laughs from an 
appreciative audience. This particular Barber was musically acceptable on 
the whole even when it brought to mind several unanswered questions that 
had been raised in the programme about the difficulty of attaining inter- 
national artistic standards in the field of opera at festival time. The 
producer, also, had failed to rise to the occasion; and in his deployment of 
the actors and the chorus in the concourse of Gundulic Square, he threw 
away the rich opportunities offered by its architectural lay-out to build 
up an ambiance for the story that was at once comic and realistically 
convincing. 

Spaic’s new version of Dric’s The Miser in the terraced Garden of the 
Music Conservatoire was quite another matter. Here every stone and 
cranny and peeled wall, as well as the rising steps that divided the 
auditorium in half, were exploited to the full for both comic business 
and for dramatic effect. Every sort of vocal and physical gag was 
harnessed to the telling of the tale of the skinflint father—that Molière was 
later to immortalise in his own special way—and had it rushing forward 
breathlessly to its hilarious, if sobering, climax. 

Spaic was also responsible for the new production of Uncle Maroje’s 
Ducats. This was the play that Fotez had directed in Coventry. Spaic went 
back to the original text and to the renaissance style in which it was 
conceived. His uproarious, knockabout production, was an object-lesson 
in how to make the best use of the natural features of Gaundulic Square as 
a background for a popular theatrical entertainment. 

In the Atrium of the Rector’s Palace, all was hushed as the listeners on 
the seats below and the long-haired youths and mini-skirted girls on the 
stairs and the galleries above heard Rostropovich play three Bach suites— 
solo—as he had never—so we were all agreed afterwards—played them 
before. 

Kresimir Sipus, the Croatian conductor, who is not unknown in Western 
Europe, took effective control of the Zagreb Radio-TV Orchestra and 
Chorus as he led them through three sacred pieces by Wagner, Verdi and 
Poulenc inside the four walls of the packed Dominican Church. Economy 
of movement and perfect timing were the keynotes of this remarkable - 
pupil of Messiaen and Markevitch. My last memory of Dubrovnik will 
always be the graceful, slim, young lady in raven tresses and a black dress, 
with her shining expression and earnest demeanour, eyeing the conductor 
as though her life depended on it throughout this concert. For, strangely 
enough, she was the orchestra’s principal drummer and she wielded those 
drumsticks of hers with the force and unflagging exactitude of an inspired 
athlete. 
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EAST GERMAN IRRITATIONS 
by K. and B. Deutsch 


THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM 
ok (Oscar Wilde) 
If the Socialism ig Authoritarian; if there are Governments armed with 
economic power, as they are now with poal power if, in a word, we 
are to have Industrial ies, then last state of man will be worse 
than the first. 


HY should a professor in charge of a department at an East 

German university, an aristocrat of the socialist system with a 

hundred per cent pension ahead of him, leave afl that for a one-year 
fellowship at a red brick university in Britain? Or his wife who also earned 
well teaching there be glad to return to school-teaching? Political persecu- 
tion. Personal failure? Neither, to judge by Professor and Mrs. Deutsch, 
but the insidious, direct and indirect domination of private life by fussy 
officialdom. 

“You can say what you {ike as long as you do not actually call Ulbricht 
anincompoop.’ But constant controls are maddening and finally ‘undermine 
one’s sense of initiative’. In Greifswald University, where he went in hopes 
that scientists in many ways had better opportunities than in the West, 
Professor Deutsch had three scientists, four assistants and a secretary. ‘But 
as a lecturer in Edinburgh I alone produced 19 papers in six years, 
while in six years at Griefswald in co-operation with the whole department 
I produced eighteen.’ 

One has to go through official channels to buy a car or find a flat or 
hire a beach-hut for the holidays or go camping. If the authorities have 
nothing official available at the sea, ‘party’ propagandists explain that 
people must be ‘educated’ to prefer the mountains, and if nothing is 
available there in July they must be ‘educated’ to realise that November is 
much healthier. 

The effort asked of the citizen to ‘educate’ himself is not matched by 
the officials’ efforts to put themselves out to help him. This vitiates even 
the regime’s best intentions, for instance towards scientists or women. 
Women are pressed to work outside the home in the name of equality 
between the sexes. But nothing is done to help them look after the 
home or children or even to help families stick together. One woman 
professor at Greifswald has a husband who is a professor at Potsdam, 
between four and six hours’ train-journey away, and the pair cannot get 
a job in the same place. This is not unique. 

Housing is desperately short. For three years, the Deutsches lived apart 
in separate two-room flats. Finally they were granted the luxury and 
privilege, for a couple with one child, of a single three-room flat. It 
so happened that this had been inhabited for several years by two families, 
each of which was looking for a two-room flat. It took the authorities all 
that time to work out that an exchange might meet the case. 
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Shopping too is a trial, partly because of shortages of all but the basic 
foods (reminiscent of austerity Britain) and partly through sheer indifference 
to the customer. One week the housewife finds the state-owned cobblers 
shut with a notice to the effect that repairs are only taken in on Monday 
mornings. She comes back on a Monday morning to find a new notice 
saying repairs are taken on Wednesday afternoons. Restaurants close 
for ‘a private party’, newspaper-stands or shops for ‘stocktaking’ and the 
bakers announce without warning that they are closed from Saturday noon 
to Tuesday 8.00a.m. The public baths in Berlin beat all records, being 
open at different times every day of the week, usually for about one hour. 
The cumulative effect is to breed anxiety in the housewife about the slightest 
chore. 

When she does buy something, the £20 dress from the best store is 
liable to shrink unwearably at the first wash. To cope with such conditions, 
‘everyone you know has something Western on’, acquired in parcels from 
across the wall. One highly orthodox professor was criticised in public 
by one of his assistants for getting ‘even his writing paper from the West’. 
One blue plastic mack seen everywhere is popularly known as ‘the Nato 
uniform’. 

The strains of private life are paralleled at the office. Basic research 
supposedly has high priority, but funds are short, equipment inadequate, 
the students overworked and the professors plagued with paperwork and 
frequent faculty meetings. Students have three hours’ compulsory Marxist- 
Leninism every week, and two each of English, Russian and physical 
training besides their degree subjects. They are also expected to devote 
four weeks of their holiday to harvesting and several weeks more to 
preliminary military training. As for professors, in theory a department’s 
work must be planned by the whole staff, including the charwoman, down 
to the last gram of chemicals for the laboratory. The process becomes 
positively ruinous when a molecular biologist, in whose field concepts 
are changing yearly, is told to submit his programme of research until 1980. 

Official policy is also apt to be wildly unpredictable. “You never know 
when term is going to start? One term, the curriculum of the junior 
schools was changed three times. Agriculture is for ever bemg ‘re- 
organised’. Even sensible reforms are marred ‘by inconsistencies. In re- 
forming prices the government raised raw material costs and cut subsidies 
to firms but required that consumer prices stayed the same. A plant 
producing electron-microscopes which sold very well abroad found that 
it needed to raise its prices by ten per cent. This was disallowed and the 
line was simply discontinued. 

The authorities go through elaborate motions of ‘self-criticism’ but the 
whole system works against it. To the question ‘Why are the Poles 
allowed to read Western books and Western papers and not we?’, the 
answer comes pat: ‘Because East Germany is politically more advanced 
than Poland’. Though most people complain of restrictions, those who 
have any authority to exercise, themselves sit on their subordinates. The 
only outlets are the usual jokes. ‘Can milk production be doubled in 
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1968?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘In 1969?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘In 1970?’ ‘Yes, but we must warn you 
that it will be practicaHy water.’ 

Some genuinely back the regime, but they are a minority and the 
Deutsches believe Uibricht ‘would not last a day if the Russians left’. 
The East Germans feel themselves to be a Russian colony (though the 
Russians are hardly to be seen). Like their Western brothers, they aspire to 
reunification and European unity. They are ‘resolutely pacifist’. They are 
also very jealous of their rich brothers across the demarcation line and 
fiercely resent the way the West Germans, commercial-travelling in Eastern 
Europe, are given better rooms than they are in the state-owned hotels. 

The general picture is neither of 1984 nor of Stalinist paranoia, but of a 
fussy boarding-school. This is not only the red tape (‘nothing is done 
properly—it’s a farce’); nor the constant ‘education’ (‘all those discussions 
leading nowhere’); nor even the restrictions on travel (‘the intellectuals’ 
prime grouse’); but the all-pervading dullness, the lack of entertainment. 
The tell-tale list of the Deutsches’ pleasures on their return to Britain 
includes being able to get clothes cleaned without disaster to the fabric, 
not having to stand on long train journeys, reading a good detective story, | 
being able to taste the freshness of an egg, and shaving with a blade which 
cuts the stubble rather than the skin. 

The Deutsches’ final comment on East Germany is: ‘It’s like the capitalist 
world, only far less efficient, and deprived of personal and political 
freedom.’ 


[Professor K. Deutsch is an Austrian molecular biologist. He and his 
British wife have worked for six years in an East German university and 
recently returned to Britain to give their impressions of what it feels like 
to live under Herr Ulbricht. He is now a Senior Lecturer at a Polytechnic. 
Mrs. Deutsch is teaching in a secondary modem school.] 
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THE INVASION THAT NEVER WAS 


by E. A. Humphery Fenn 


} ultimate retirement of General de Gaulle as leader of the land he 
served so long and so faithfully, recalls the name of another great French 
head of state, the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, whose bicentenary 

is being commemorated this year in ‘L’Exposition du Bicentenaire de 
Napoleon et la Grande Armée’ at the Chateau de l’Empéri, in Provence 
ending on October 31. It is significant that here in the Exposition, as also in 
most of the literature concerning the Emperor, emphasis is on ‘La Grande 
Armée’; little, surprisingly little, is recorded of ‘La Grande Marine’. For 
‘Grande’ the French Navy on paper and in the western harbours was, but 
not, however, on the high, or even the narrow, seas. 

Napoleon, like Hitler, nearly one hundred and fifty years later, visualised 
the invasion of England as the ultimate victory in the conflict on land, sea 
and, since the former had balloons and the latter aircraft, in the air. But 
Napoleon reckoned without the ‘narrow seas’ and the British, as Hitler 
reckoned without the Allies. So that he never got nearer to the realisation 
of his wildest dream than the striking of two medals to commemorate his 
invasion of England—the invasion that never was! The first medal, struck 
in 1803, was intended to acclaim the ‘Descente en Angleterre’ as inscribed, 
on one side. During the next year, Napoleon assumed the title of ‘Empereur’, 
being crowned in Notre Dame, Paris, on December 2. By this time the vast 
invasion fleet, equipped to sail against England was almost ready. And now 
he had a second medal struck, having on one side, his head, with the words 
‘Napoleon, Empereur’, and on the reverse ‘En lan XII, 2000, Barques sont 
construites’. The decision to strike, howbeit prematurely, these medals, 
may have been inspired by the knowledge that in 1066, a more successful 
countryman had, at the victory of Senlac Hill, his invasion having been 
completed, struck the ‘Sceau de Guillaume le Conquérant’. 

Napoleon’s plans for the ‘Descente en Angleterre’ were indeed on the 
grand scale. As early as 1796, there was published an engraving entitled 
‘A. View of the Port of Boulogne with part of the flotilla revealing a 
formidable fleet about to set out against England’. It was not destined to 
leave the harbour. 


When in 1803, war again broke out between the two countries, peace 
having been signed earlier in the year, Napoleon began to mobilise his fleet 
in small harbours along the west coast. Etaples, Ambleteuse, Calais, St. 
Malo, among others. These were only suitable as anchorages for small 
vessels and even to accommodate these, much work had to be carried out. 
However, as the barges which were to carry the army across the Channel, 
came into the category of shallow-draught craft, they were hastily built 
and moored in them. Nevertheless for all the exercises and practice 
arranged, they never became sea-borne. 


Brest offered the greatest threat to England. Sir John Norreys had told 
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Elizabeth I that ‘the possession of Brest by the Spaniards would prove pre- 
judicial to England as if they possessed Ireland’, an observation with which 
Pedro Valdez agreed. Elizabeth had helped Henry IV to fortify Brest against 
Spanish attack. Two invasions were planned in 1804, one from Brest, the 
other from Texel, to sail to Ireland, to cover the main attack on the Kentish 
coast. The French knew that Ireland stood like a bastion in the western 
approaches to Britain. Napoleon revealed his confidence by writing to 
Admiral Ducius “Whether I am in Ireland or England, or in both, the war 
will be over’. 


It was estimated by French naval experts that six days at least would 
be required to see the invasion set in motion. This meant that vanguard. 
barges would have to be anchored offshore, protected precariously, by sand- 
‘banks and shore batteries. It would have been impossible to conceal so 
huge an armada until zero hour. Moreover, many soldiers on the barges, 
not accustomed to life at sea, especially in light craft which pitched and 
rolled at anchor, became hopelessly sick. The rations also, were poor and 
insufficient. The weather, as always, became a matter of concern. Napoleon, 
and doubtless all who were responsible to him for the success of this 
hazardous enterprise, was worried. It was at first recommended that the best 
time to embark would be during the long winter nights, relying on darkness 
to cover the approach of the invading forces, so enabling them to slip 
through the cordon of British ships. But upon reflection, the late summer, 
owing to doubts concerning the sea-worthiness of many of the ships, was 
considered preferable. 

Brest was the key point of assembly and embarkation of the larger 
vessels on which Napoleon relied as escort and protector of his heavily- 
manned barges. It was, however, very distant from the approaches to 
the enemy coast. The British were well aware of the need to check any 
attempt of these larger French vessels to assist the progress of the barges 
towards the coast of England. They knew also that the French would 
experience difficulty in launching their Brest fleet as this could only sail 
on the top tides. Napoleon’s greatest difficulty lay in his knowledge that the 
barges with their cargo of his beloved soldiers, could not hope to break 
through the cordon of British frigates and other men-of-war defending 
the enemy shores. Mere number of barges and men were not enough to 
secure a landing on enemy shores. He knew that the greater the number 
of troops, the greater the losses could be. It was therefore essential to rely 
on success in getting his larger vessels up the Channel from Brest. Ships 
were also to be brought from Toulon and Rochefort. This formidable 
flotilla was considered capable of overcoming enemy resistance. Yet 
Napoleon was all too aware of the danger to be experienced from contrary 
winds. Had not Medina Sidonia met disaster in these waters? 

To the orthodox methods of waging war at sea were added others 
so fantastic as to invite wonder as to how a genius like Napoleon ever con- 
sidered them as possible paths to victory. In 1802, the French Directory 
produced a model from which an engraving was made entitled the ‘Great 
Raft now building at Brest, 700 yards long and 300 broad’. As strange as 
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‘Mulberry’ and ‘Pluto’ but not destined to function, inasmuch as it never 
materialised except on paper, this floating phenomenon comprised in its 
set-up, (1) A Central Citadel. (2) The Brestworks Batteries, mounted with 
guns, each carrying cannon-balls of 100 Ib. each; (3) The Furnaces for 
heating the cannon-balls, cooking etc.; (4) The Pyramids of Cannon-balls; 
(5) The Magazines; (6) The Windmills to work a Water-wheel; (7) The 
Masts on which to set sails on occasion; (8) The Engines in case of Fire; (9) 
The Ammunition Trolleys; (10) The Flags for the Stations of each Regiment; 
(11) Brest Harbour (this alone approaches reality). 

Another fabrication of the imagination appeared in an engraving of 
1803. This depicted a three-pronged attack on England by air (balloons), 
sea and land (by Channel tunnel). 

Napoleon and the French Directory were in earnest about invading 
England (the Emperor asserted that he would enter London ‘not as a 
conqueror but as a deliverer’) and the English took the threat seriously 
although Cruikshank, the contemporary cartoonist, produced cartoons 
which lent a touch of humour to the imminent danger. In one of these 
cartoons he shows a French soldier who had landed on English soil asking 
the way to London, and the countryman gives him a poke in the ribs with 
a pitchfork, while his wife empties a bucket of water over him! Even an 
indignity such as this was denied to the French, as no Frenchman was there 
to suffer one. Napoleon, a terror on land, was to prove a non-starter on the 
sea. Had he read what Shakespeare said about ‘ambition’ and ‘narrow seas’? 
If so, he, like Hitler, on the advice of his war lords, might not have ventured 
upon such a forlorn hope. 
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TALY’S trans-peninsular highway, the Autostrada del Sole, dives into 

her deep south, not stopping at Eboli but leaping and tunnelling on, 

heading for the Strait of Messina and the ferryboat route to Sicily. 
Iñ 1970, when the road is finished, you will drive 860 miles from Milan 
to Reggio without changing gear—and it will cost you twelve pounds in 
tolls. But the southem stretches already opened, in the Crati valley north of 
Cosenza and on the Costa Viola north of Reggio, are toll-free. 

‘Why?’ asks Spano, my guide. ‘Because the government has a bad 
conscience about our province.’ 

All the way from Naples to Messina, 350 miles, it is splendid scenery of 
the rocky, unproductive kind. In all that distance there is no major 
industry, no great vacation centre, no university town, scarcely a place for 
the visitor to stay except the occasional Jolly Hotel, which a northern 
Italian businessman established a few years ago at strategic points for 
travélling salesmen. The villages perch on crags; few roads go near them; 
they may be thirty miles from the railway stations which bear their names. 
They are sewage-stained rural slums, along whose main streets (always 
labelled ‘Corso Roma’ or ‘Corso America’) the hens must forage no 
more than two abreast. Among the daubings on the plaster-faced walls 
you see hammers-and-sickles and sometimes a ‘LEAD DUCE AND WE 
FOLLOW’, unobliterated after thirty years. 

The road emerges from a tunnel and swings over a broad torrent bed 
on concrete stilts. Down on the dry watercourse a tractor is rusting, upside 
down. Calabria has all the problems of Mezzogiorno Jands—soil erosion, 
a wasteful land-tenure system, poor communications, extensive badlands, 
feudal-style administrative notions—and a big one all her own: the fiumare, 
the almost vertically-descending rivers which lace her highlands and are 
the ruination of her agricultural economy. In a few hours, after winter 
storms, as much as would have irrigated half the province has poured 
into the sea. The difficulty over in Sicily is to raise the water to the 
surface of the land; here in Calabria, to stop it from running away. 

Destitute peasant farmers annually beseech the provincial government 
for protection. It would take a Boulder Dam to control every fiumara, and 
there are dozens of them. 

‘When Florence drowns’, says Spano, ‘the whole world rushes to her 
aid. But some part of the Mezzogiorno drowns every year. That river, 
last year, swallowed twenty Christians and thousands of fruit trees. It 
sweeps bridges away, destroys houses, and those who survive have to pay 
taxes on what the torrent has carried into the sea. So are things arranged, 
in this happy land of ours.’ 

The President of the Republic is only an hour ahead of us as we descend 
the Costa Viola corniche and enter Reggio, southernmost of provincial 
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capitals. At the city limits a red-green-and-white banner reads “THE CITY 
OF FATA MORGANA SALUTES SIGNOR SARAGAT?’. I ask Spano if 
anyone ever saw the Fata Morgana, the celebrated mirage in the strait. 

‘Of course. I have seen it, several times. Like a representation in 
miniature of a wealthy city. Recently it lasted for seven minutes. I went 
for my camera, but the light was not good.” 

It is on the foreshore near Reggio, on the ribbon of silver sand which 
encircles Italy’s toe, that the vision is likeliest to appear and be reported, 
so many inhabitants having nothing better to do than look out for it. 
Calabria, poorest of Italian provinces, leads the national table for un- 
employed and illiterates. It has been the heaviest millstone round the neck 
of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno (‘Fund for the South’), set up in 1950 to 
finance a series of development plans for public and private works. 
Originally the development areas were all the mainland provinces south of 
Rome and the island of Sicily; then Sardinia, the Latina region, the Tuscan 
islands and certain agricultural areas with special needs were brought in. 

Three-quarters of the Cassa has been allocated to the building of roads, 
aqueducts and railroads, to the improvement of housing, to establishing 
training schemes for workers, boosting tourism and subsidising factory 
construction. One quarter has gone on grants to individuals—mainly 
farmers, hoteliers and fishermen. Northern Italians are cynical about it. 
Your fiorentino or milanese feels he is providing for two families, his 
own and some shiftless southerner’s which, as soon as it has saved enough, 
will use the cash to emigrate with. Much, say the northerners, trickles away, 
a percentage here and a percentage there, before it reaches its destination, 
into the pockets of petty politicians. You see them gathered in the best 
hotels of Cosenza and Catanzaro, short, fat, cold-eyed men, endlessly 
intriguing, the twentieth-century robber barons of the Mezzogiorno. 

Italy, said Napoleon, has one capital defect: her length is disproportionate 
to her breadth. It is a long haul to the Mezzogiorno. The south is criticised 
for making no effect to understand the north, to acquaint herself with the 
nation’s needs, to discard her mediaeval outlook. Industrialists ‘blame the 
south for inflicting the siesta and an extravagant number of holidays on the 
workaday north. 

The new expressway will open up a mountainland formerly known only 
to the adventurous hill-walker, where buskined peasants chop thin soil on 
hot, harsh terraces with implements unchanged in design since classical 
times. Many walk, or ride a mule, ten or twelve miles a day to work: in 
the north, the Italian peasant traditionally lives on his land; in the south, 
he inhabits one of the inaccessible summit citadels to which Normans and 
Saracens drove his ancestors. Here the shepherd dogs wear spiked collars 
for protection against wolves, and brigands are a vivid memory for middle- 
aged folk. 

‘The Calabrians are nasty people who dislike everyone, and especially 
the French’, a traveller wrote eighty years ago. Violence, brutality and 
suspicion of foreigners (which means anyone arriving from north of 
Naples) are still in the air of the cities. Catanzaro’s streets are full of 
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policemen. Gangs of low-browed youths with close-cropped heads or 
greasy curls patrol the Corso, swinging their tattered overcoats like opera 
cloaks, giving way to no one. On acquaintance, they turn out to be shy 
and serious. The big police force is a sign that political favours have been 
generously distributed, not that the south has a delinquency problem. 
British and American teenage antics raise cries of derision when seen on 
the cinema screen by the ne’er-do-wells of the Mezzogiorno. By nine at 
night the streets are empty, the bars locked up, only a couple of billiard 
saloons open. ‘Nine o’clock is midnight’, says the ‘cop’ who controls his 
beat from a table inside the door of a main-square café. 

Each provincial capital of the Mezzogiorno is an overgrown village of 
decaying tenements and alleyways deep in garbage, hiding inside a ring of 
handsome six-storey apartment blocks. These modest skyscrapers 
occasionally collapse into the ravine and then the forgotten towns of the 
south—Catanzaro, Matera, Potenza—briefly make international news. From 
ten miles away they look magnificent, riding the crest of their hills. ‘Like 
a man in a shining cloak’, says a friend, ‘with nothing on underneath’, 

On the site of classical Sybaris, at the half-finished inn-theatre-plage 
complex of Bagamoyo, a German named Miiller-Toscano annually renews 
his plea for the grant the administration promised him. He speaks of the 
qualifications required of the merchant venturer in the Mezzogiorno: 
influence, capacity for intrigue, endless patience, the ability to smile at 
broken promises. What do local people think, when outsiders move in 
with such grandiose schemes as to recreate on the Ionian shore the gracious 
living for which Sybaris has been famous before? ‘They welcome it’, he 
says. ‘It means work. If it fails they will remain apathetic. If it succeeds 
they will resent it and grow envious, perhaps sabotage it in various ways.’ 

In Catanzaro I visited exiled Romans, in an ultra-modern, claustrophobic 
apartment high above the cliff which sets a limit to suburban expansion. 
Its facade dazzled with jazz-striped tiles, the microscopic rooms were 
brilliant with abstract murals. Benito and his wife (for a while he refused 
to bring her among the barbarians, and made a thirty-hour round trip home 
every week-end) share the building with other teachers, doctors and bank 
employees. All ride the catanzarese conversational hobbyhorse, the cost 
of living: salary scales are regionalised and those banished to the 
Mezzogiomo come off badly because of a mistaken idea that it is a cheap 
region to live in. On paper that is so: a kilo of meat costs twenty-five 
shillings in the south, twenty-seven in Rome. ‘But it is half bone and fat 
down here, it costs twice as much in the end.’ 

‘You cannot buy a real lemon in Catanzaro’, says Benito. ‘And this 
country, that valley down there, is the original Garden of the Hesperides.’ 

‘Commerce is unorganised’, his wife adds. ‘Transport charges are 
outrageous, we are nearer Africa than Europe, there is corruption every- 
where. No woman can manage without a sewing machine—she can’t 
afford to buy clothes for herself or her children.’ 

‘Rents are the worst scandal. You rent a casa popolare (people’s house) 
for three dollars a week, if you know someone at City Hall. Otherwise, a 
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speculator’s palazzo like this, which costs half your salary in rent. And 
you must fit a gas cooker, because the electricity supply is erratic.’ 

‘Yet I have colleagues’, the bank clerk says, ‘earning less than I do, 
who build their own villas, run their own automobiles, send their families 
to the Rainbow Coast every summer. How can they do it? They cannot, 
without deception.’ 

Politics are much to the fore in conversation. A town of northern 
Calabria called Spezzano Albanese (home of an Albanian minority since 
the fifteenth century) has recently become the centre of an ‘Autonomous 
Communist Party’, headed by Senator Luca de Luca, whom the Italian 
Communist Party expelled in 1966. The line is Marxist-Leninist, and the 
group expects to gain seats in the next election with the support of those 
who welcome a Mezzogiorno-Tirana-Peking axis (many remote townsfolk 
still regard Marxist Albania as their ‘fatherland’) and those from the 
backward areas of Lucania and Calabria who have always taken the view 
that a new régime cannot possibly be worse than the existing one. 

And so to Reggio, city of ancient memories but modern houses, 
completely rebuilt after the shattering earthquakes of sixty years ago. 
Sunshine, the first warm day of spring, has brought out the café tables, 
the Martini umbrellas and hundreds of those youths who cannot (some 
say will not) find work. ‘Bela giornata, eh? Sole, sole. What you lack in 
your country, eh?’ They believe the sun shines only for the Mezzogiorno. 
‘Bello, questo paese, eh? Beautiful water, beautiful wine, fine air, pure 
soil? Pallid and down-at-heel, they propagate the myth of Calabria felix, 
the paradise the Greeks retired to, twenty centuries ago. They are fixated 
on the ‘machinations of anti-meridionalistic scoundrels of Rome and Milan’. 
On them, not on the climate, they blame their tough oranges, dry tomatoes, 
bitter olives and wizened grapes. 

President Saragat, who makes this southern tour once during his term 
of office, has lunched at the Town Hall and left for the Jasmine Riviera. 
Petitioners have showered his cavalcade with leaflets and tried to throw 
themselves in front of his automobile. Second World War veterans, drawn 
up for inspection at Reggio, recited in unison their grievances about arrears 
of pensions. 

‘They show him Greek temples and Roman coins’, a customer at the 
Bar Partenope is shouting, ‘but they won’t show him Shanghai, Singapore 
and Nuovo Africo’. (These are squatters’ slums on the outskirts of the 
major towns. Last night the africoti burned their biscuit-tin-and-hessian 
shacks to draw attention to themselves. The paper says: ‘No one was 
killed, and damage was naturally minimal’.) 

Spano the driver joins the refrain of misery and disillusionment. ‘We 
are the flower-garden of Europe, the Mezzogiorno. Countless beautiful 
rivieras, everything for the tourist, but no tourist in sight. Cities on 
magnificent rivers, where water is rationed all the year. Trains that take 
three hours to travel twenty-nine kilometres.’ 

‘This province’, says an old man, ‘was variapinta, multi-coloured. Now 
it is all grey, a land with a sick face. The peasants cannot show sorrow 
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when disaster strikes, because sadness is their everyday expression. The 
south is in a melancholy decline. Where are Rome’s promises? Where 
is the Cassa? Are we not also Italians?’ 

The bartender wears a black bow tie, neat round white jacket and violet 
circles under his eyes. He is Gennaro, aged eleven, one of the small boys 
who run single-handed half the bars and cafés of Mezzogiorno towns. 
Why are they not at school? 

One must aiutare la barca, help the boat along, he says; the family 
boat, loaded to the gunwales with mouths to feed. Gennaro started work 
at ten to support, among others, the elder brother whose shoes he stepped 
into at the Bar Partenope and the younger one who, next year, will step 
into his. At twelve years old they are all sacked, because at twelve the 
law says they must receive a certain wage. 

He works a fifteen-hour day, with five hours off every Thursday, and 
makes about nine dollars a week. ‘Which is better, working or being at 
school?’ I ask. 

He takes time to consider, and answers: ‘School was best.’ 

Next year Gennaro and fifty thousand other twelve-year-olds will join 
the disoccupati, the legion of Mezzogiorno unemployed. One day, his 
may be the face you see pillowed on a cardboard suitcase in the corridor 
of the emigrant train, rolling north to Milan or Munich, the disoccupato’s 
land of opportunity. 

The tip of Italy’s toe looks an oasis of prosperity in the Mezzogiorno 
desert. Citrus orchards border the strait (where I look in vain for the 
Fata Morgana), hydrofoils skim over to Sicily. Within a charmed circle 
of five miles radius, half the world’s jasmine and all of its bergamot 
(perfume base) are produced. Beyond, you are back to dirt roads, empty 
yillages, bad drainage, wrecked bridges, an abandoned Coco-Cola plant 
here, a disused chemicals factory there. 

South of Reggio stands the Mezzogiomo’s showpiece, a railroad car plant. 
Its director, Engineer-Doctor Piccoli, a blond, sunburned northerner, 
switched from the teeming Fiat works at Turin (six thousand automobiles 
a day) to lacklustre Calabria (fifty freight-cars a week). The factory is a 
joint Fiat and I.R.I. (Industry Reconstruction Board, a survival of the 
Mussolini era) enterprise. It employs four hundred, one-tenth of its 
capacity. 

The factory extends to the waterfront, and all car bodies must be 
sprayed against corrosion from the sea and Etna’s volcanic fumes. A 
thunderstorm has passed over, leaving perhaps Fata Morgana conditions 
behind. Is this where Spano saw it? 


[Leslie Gardiner is the author of South to Calabria (William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1968).] 
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PORTRAIT OF AN EARLY AMERICAN JURIST: 
THOMAS EWING 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


HE family of Thomas Ewing (1789-1871) was among those of the 

first settlers of the Ohio Valley. The pioneers found the valley a dense 

wilderness; to make their way in a land where there were no roads, 
mills, lumber, houses, money, schools, mails, newspapers or coaches, they 
travelled on horseback and in canoes and flatboats down the Muskingum 
and Ohio rivers, Their equipment included the axe, the hoe, the wooden 
plough, and the all-important pioneer’s gun, for the forest was inhabited 
with dangerous wild animals as well as with elk, deer, buffalo, turkeys, 
quails, and other small game. As a historian said of the period, these first 
westward-movers seemed to sense that they were founding an empire and 
they felt the need of education as a primal matter. In 1801 the settlers 
had already founded a Library Association. 


The Ordinance of 1787, fathered by Manasseh Cutler of the Ohio 
Company, was passed by Congress after considerable persuasion by Dr. 
Cutler and his New England associates. This Ordinance, which antedated 
by two years the Constitution’s Bil of Rights, contained this proviso: 
‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being essential to good government, 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall 
forever be encouraged’. The Ordinance and the land-grant to Ohio 
University were urged together by Cutler, reported to Congress by the same 
committee, and discussed together. Over the gateway to the Ohio 
University, established in 1804, the above words of the education proviso 
appear; and leading from the gateway is the historic Cutler Hall named for 
the early pioneer. Next to Cutler Hall stands Ewing Hall. 


This first school of higher learning west of the Alleghenies was the 
alma mater of Thomas Ewing, Ohio University’s first and greatest alumnus. 
His father, of whom a word later, was a member of the Ohio Company 
from New Jersey and a friend of Cutler. Thomas’s political career was to 
be a full, many-sided one: from his first federal post as senator from 
Ohio in 1831 up to his last Supreme Court legal case almost four decades 
later, it was literally true that the offices sought him rather than the other 
way about. In the senate, Clay and Webster looked up to him as foremost 
of Washington statesmen. When the Interior Department celebrated its 
one-hundred-and-twentieth birthday in March, 1969, Thomas Ewing, who 
was its original secretary (1849-50), was signally honoured. Walter J. 
Hickle, now the thirty-eighth Secretary of the Interior, said that Ewing’s 
was actually ‘the mother of government departments’. Briefly as Ewing 
had served under Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, he set up the agricultural 
and labour bureaus that were to become the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labour. He helped establish the California mint, promoted a land- 
survey of the West, and backed the project of a transcontinental railroad. 
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His department managed the patent, the pension and the land offices, 
Indian affairs, and public buildings. Ewing appointed all the federal district 
attorneys, the federal prison wardens, United States marshals and deputies, 
Indian Bureau employees, land registrars and surveyors. ‘If Interior is the 
mother of government departments”, a newspaper man said of the recent 
anniversary celebration, ‘then Thomas Ewing must be called the father’. 
Ewing was, in a word, a seminal thinker. 

Certainly from Ewing’s stark poverty in the Ohio wilderness to the full- 
ness of his last years he met and mastered many a difficulty whether in 
Ohio in his youth among the wolves, panthers and bears or in our national 
capital among what may have sometimes seemed those ferocious beasts 
in human forms. His whole career is tied up closely with our early 
American history; at one point he saved us from war with Great Britain. 

Late in 1861 at the close of the first year of the Civil War, President 
Lincoln called him in to define a point in International Law. Students of 
the so-called Trent Affair well know the tenseness of the situation. Two 
southerners, Mason and Slidell, sailing on the British steamship Trent, had 
been forcibly removed from the ship by a United States captain. The 
seizure of the two men, who were on their way to get aid from Britain 
for the South, was interpreted as a hostile act and Queen Victoria’s 
government took immediate action. England’s fleet was strengthened in 
American waters; soldiers and arms were sent to Canada. Then came 
Ewing’s legal decision: “There can be no contraband of war in a neutral 
vessel going from one neutral port to another’. Prince Albert, in the last 
public action of his life, altered the document (even then ready to send 
us) which would have declared grounds for war with America, stating that 
no grounds for war existed. 

Long before earning his title as ‘Logician of the West’, Thomas Ewing 
had been recognised as such in his state. His logic was slow-moving but 
relentless; so relentless that one jurist said a tilt with him was like that 
of a moth with the candle blaze. It was Ewing that students of the law 
studied more than their Blackstones as a number of memoirs of the period 
state. From various records in the Ohio and federal archives we get a good 
picture of the man as he was in our political history. Born in the eventful 
year 1789, he was the son of Lieutenant George Ewing who had served 
with Washington at Valley Forge. When Thomas was nine years of age, 
his parents moved their large family to the Ohio Valley and settled in 
Athens County. Life in the virgin country was primitive indeed. The 
furniture for the Ewing cabin, made with an axe and auger from native 
timber, was held a luxury by the Indian scout whom Thomas mentions in 
the memoirs of his youth as overawed by such manufacture of tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, and so on. 

But it was the books the Ewings had brought from New England 
that were their prized possessions. Thomas’ mother, Rachel Harris Ewing, 
sister of the Presbyterian cleric, Nathaniel Harris of Trenton, New Jersey, 
knew the value of good literature; and George Ewing was, records say, a 
man of considerable reading. The Ewing books, shared with other settlers, 
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were added to by a communal purchase of fifty-one more volumes, the 
starter for what grew to several hundred books and was known as the 
Coonskin Library. Not that they were bound in coonskins. These skins, 
to which Thomas at fourteen had contributed his share of ten, were traded 
in Boston for binding histories, volumes of poems and essays, novels and 
an encyclopaedia; and to the youth eagerly opening the leather pouch of 
the rider who brought back the books to the settlement the Coonskin 
Library was vast intellectual treasure. (‘The Vatican library’, he said later, 
‘and all other libraries of which I had read were trifles compared with it.’) 
Most of the books from that original Coonskin collection are preserved in 
a special section of the Ohio Historical Society Library. 

When he was nineteen, in order to enter the nearby Athens college, 

omas went to West Virginia to earn money in the large saltmines. Over 
six feet tall, huge, well-built, the man who in middle-age threw a chopping 
axe over the courthouse in Lancaster in a contest, did not fear hard labour. 
He had engaged in feats of skill with friendly Indian youths and had worked 
like a Titan on his father’s farm. His task at the Kanawha mines left him 
With the nickname Old Saltboiler, which came to be used for the noted 
Logician-of-the-West’s Attic salt, and stayed with him all his {ife. l 

Married in 1820 to Maria Wills Boyle of Lancaster, his life was bound 
up with early missionaries in the Ohio Valley. Of his family Thomas 
Ewing is said to have been so proud that only full justification for his 
pride might excuse him for it. Certainly his four sons were men of vision 
and accomplishment in keeping with their father’s own. Philemon Beecher 

wing was a judge; Thomas Ewing, Jr., a Civil War general as were two 
other sons: Hugh, who became a minister to the Hague, and Charles, who 
was our first Commissioner to the Indians and a great promoter of Indian 
schools. The two Ewing daughters, Maria and Ellen, are featured in 
Katherine Burton’s biography of the Ewing women, titled Three 
Generations: 100 Years in the Life of a Famous American Family (1947). 
This volume begins with Maria Boyle Ewing, the wife of Thomas Ewing, 
and goes to Ellen who became the wife of General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, and finally to Ellen’s daughter. The three generations of 
American women are presented with a wealth of fascinating authentic detail, 
particularly of the Civil War years and the aftermath in our nation. 

But a modern book-biography on Ewing himself waits to be written. 
The great early statesman, who as first Secretary of the Interior made his 
ability known no less than he did as adviser to Lincoln regarding the Trent 
Affair, died just ten years after the datter incident. When Archbishop 
Purcell, who had been his lifelong admirer, said at Ewing’s funeral that 
his story should be written in letters of gold and every schoolboy in 
America required to read it, the hyperbolic injunction was recognised as 
jüst; for it voiced universal conviction regarding the man who illustrated 
in his life what it means to be a stdtesman, a Christian, and free in 4 land 
of oppoitiihity. 

_ A year before his death, Thomas Ewing had written to Purcell that he 
found the Highest evidence for Christian truth, humanly speaking, to be in 
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the fact that, in his words, ‘the Christian religion is the greatest boon, 
moral and social, that ever heaven bestowed on man’. Earlier, at the very 
peak of his career as lawyer before the Supreme Court where he defended 
the Methodist Church in a land-dispute, he extolled John Wesley’s work 
in an epochal address. Here he showed the supernatural value of the 
waking of man’s native religious nature as Wesley had done. A lesser 
leader, Ewing argued, would have tried to reason down by mere logic the 
wild growth of false rationalism that tended to usurp man’s intellect in 
18th-century Europe. In that address, Ewing said (with philosophic insight 
unsurpassed even in the succinct ancient credo ut intelligam) that 
Christianity teaches us ‘by the direct speakings of revelation what philosophy 
in all ages has sought to discover and comprehend—the duty of man to 
God, to himself, to his fellow-man; the mystery of his origin, his being and 
condition here, and the deeper and darker mystery of his final destiny’. 

As a tribute to her father after his death, Ellen Ewing Sherman assembled 
a memorial volume containing letters, testimonies, and various memoirs 
by his own children. Planned for the Ewing descendants, it is also a 
volume of special interest to historians and, indeed, to all citizens of the 
America which Ewing loved and for which he worked. To the early 
American statesman, as to the French Dominican priest Raymond L. 
Bruckberger who reminded us a decade ago of the value and uniqueness of 
our political heritage (Image of America, New York, 1959), America has 
a hopeful meaning for the world. The Bruckberger book was written, its 
author said, for those who have begun to despair of the West: Europe, he 
reasoned, had consistently sacrificed man in the flesh to abstract theory; 
but America’s first statesmen, he pointed out, had the uncommon sense to 
see that the state was made for man and not the other way round. It is to 
Ewing’s great credit that he helped confirm and preserve the political 
philosophy of the Declaration and the Constitution which was, incidentally, 
ratified the year of his own birth, 1789. If the reader of the Ewing memoirs 
is struck by the recurrence of the word giant in various descriptions of 
him (as having a giant physique, a giant intellect, a giant kindliness) he 
may well remember that to him as a statesman the word particularly applies. 
There were giants in those days, and Ewing, as one of them, stands like 
a colossus for his singular devotion to Christian principles of justice in 
political life. 
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A CHRISTIAN LAUREATE 
by John Ferguson 


OMEN poets do not bloom in every bed. The Greeks produced 

Sappho and Corinna. In Britain there was the Countess of 

Newcastle, there were Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Christina 
Rosetti, Edith Sitwell and now Elizabeth Jennings, and after that the 
field. America claims Emily Dickinson and Marianne Moore. Negro 
poets do not emerge in every plantation. Most people can name Langston 
Hughes and LeRoi Jones, but how many more? Christian poets do not 
grow in every garden; who is there since Eliot? To encounter a woman, 
Negro, Christian poet is an event. Her name is Gwendolyn Brooks. 

Her gift is authentic. Sometimes she overwrites, as in the description of 
Langston Hughes as ‘helmsman, hatchet, headlight’, or in this from The 
Anniad: 

Doomer, though, crescendo—comes 

Prophesying hecatombs, 

Surrealist and cynical. 

Garrulous and guttural. 

Spits upon the silver leaves. 

Denigrates the dainty eves 

Dear dexterity achieves. 
Alliteration is here overplayed till it becomes a nervous twitch, a 
meaningless device, and polysyllabism is a substitute for poetry. In general 
her longer poems are less successful. She seems to distrust her capacity for 
lyric, for ballad, for direct and meaningful simplicity. 

She is however a disciplined poet. Some of her most successful poems 
are in a free loose sonnet form, as this, called mentors: 

For I am rightful fellows of their band 

My best alfegiances are to the dead. 

I swear to keep the dead upon my mind, 

Disdain for all time to be overglad 

Among spring flowers, under summer trees, 

By chilling autumn waters, in the frosts 

Of supercilious winter—all my days 

TH have as mentors those reproving ghosts. 

And at that cry, at that remotest whisper, 

TIl stop my casual business, Leave the banquet. 

Or leave the ball—reluctant to unclasp her 

‘Who may be fragrant as the flower she wears. 

Make gallant bows and dim excuses, then quit 

Light for the midnight that is mine and theirs, 
The assonance which substitutes for rhyme is wholly consonant with the 
mood of the poem: its seeming casualness in the octave (reminiscent of 
Rupert Brooke) is meticulously controlled by a fine sensitivity, and the 
feminine ‘rhymes’ of the sestet, which look forced to the eye, slip easily into 
the ear, which is all that matters, The imagery as direct and appropriate. 
The descriptive epithets are kept down so that each speaks with power— 
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supercilious, reproving, remotest, casual—and lead to the splendid contrast 
between the ‘gallant bows and dim excuses’ and the midnight which allows 
no other epithet but ‘mine and theirs’. A memorable poem. 

Let me instance two other examples of her lyric technique. The first 
is called We Real Cool. 


The Pool Players 
Seven at the Golden Shovel. 

We real cool. We 

Left school. We 

Lurk late, We 

Strike straight. We 
Sing sin. We 

' Thin gin. We 
Jazz June. We 
Die soon. 


This is deceptively simple. Effective monosyllabic poetry is difficult to 
write: the monosyllables need to be offset by longer words, in the way 
that Shakespeare, Hopkins and Housman practised so skilfully. Here the 
very intensity of the alliteration and assonance, suited to the poem’s theme, 
makes the monosyllabism acceptable. The syncopation created by the 
displaced ‘We’ adds to the mood, and creates in addition the find sense of 
being cut short. So Catullus reduced the syllables of occidit brevis lux 
to annihilation. 

The other example, To Be In Love, is a maturer poem, and could have 
been written only by a poet who was certain of herself. 


To be in love 

Is to touch things with a lighter hand. 
In yourself you stretch, you are weil. 
You look at things 

Through his eyes. 

A Cardinal ig red. 

A sky is blue. 

Suddenly you know he knows too, 
He is not there bat 

You know you are testing together 
The winter, or light spring weather. 
His hand és take your hand is overmuch. 
Too much to beat. 

You cannot look in his eyes 

Because your pulse must not say 
What must not be said. 

When he 

Shuts a door— 

Is not there— 

Your arms are water. 

And you are free 

With a ghastly freedom, 

You are the beautiful half 

Of a golden hurt. 

You remember and covet his mouth, 
To touch, to whisper on. 

Oh when to declare 

Is certain Death! 
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Oh when to apprise 

Is to mesmerise, 

To see fall down, the Column of Gold, 

Into the commonest ash. 
The penultimate couplet is wrong; it cheapens an otherwise exquisite poem. 
For sincerity of sentiment and directness of expression have here combined 
to make the most hackneyed of all themes fresh. 

Gwendolyn Brooks is a human being before she is a Negro, and she 
speaks to and for all humanity, but she would be less than human as she 
did not feel with her people. Some of her most successful poems are 
written in the ballad idiom in celebration of a Negro hero, as of DeWitt 
Williams on his way to Lincoln Cemetery: 

He was born in Alabama. 
He was bred én Illinois, 
He was nothing but a 
Plain black boy. 
Swing low swing low sweet sweet chariot. 
Nothing but a plain black boy. 
Even in a piece so seemingly simple there is preciso control of tempo. 
The poet is too honest to idealise: 
Don’t forget the Dance Halls— 
Warwick and Savoy, 
Where he picked his women, where 
He drank his liquid joy. 
So in The Ballad of Rudolph Reed a deep compassion infuses the story of 
the Negro who escapes from the slums to a decent house in ‘a street of 
bitter white’, and when they throw rocks through his window and injure 
his daughter, runs berserk. Her strongest protest is against the paternalism 
from which the black people haye suffered so much. It is pungently 
entitled The Lovers of the Poor, and ends 
Keeping their scented bodies in the centre 
Of the hall as they waik down the hysterical hal, 
They allow their lovely skirts to graze no wall, 
Are off at what they manage of a canter, 
And, resuming all the clues of what they were, 
Try to avoid inhaling the laden air. 
This is perfectly worded, even to the pun on ‘scented’ and ‘center’. It 
shows her poetic sensibility at its best. One of her most moving poems is 
entitled Negro Hero. This is not a ballad, but a Browningesque monologue, 
beginning with the powerful line 
I had to kick their law into their teeth in order to save them. 
It is a fine poem with its powerful ending on a thought of horror 
that they might prefer the 
Preservation of their law in all its sick dignity and their knives 
To the continuation of their creed ' 
And their lives. 
It would be hard to express better the bitter dichotomy of American life. 

Her Christianity informs her protest. Roxanne Ellis, a young but 
percipient critic, of whom much will be heard in the future, suggests that 
the Christian expressions are no more than a residue of traditional Negro 
culture. They seem more direct and deliberate than that would imply, a 
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corporate symbol no doubt, but an individual creed as well. In an uneven 


longer poem entitled The Womanhood, the poet speaks of the need for 
a Teller now: 


Put on your rubbers and you won't catch cold 

Here's hell, there’s heaven. Go to Sunday School. 

Be patient, time brings all good things—{and cool 

Strong balm to calm the burning at the brain?)}— 

Behold, 

Love's true, and triumphs, and God's actual. 
Again the deceptive simplicity of language, which has been sifted through 
a mesh of steel. We walk, she is saying, as children, and we need a child- 
like faith. Jesus said the same thing. For the truth is staggering in its 
simplicity: 

Love’s true, and triumphs, and God’s actual. 
I see no irony here, only profound yearning. As her poetry matures, she 
seems willing herself to become the Teller. So, in a poem short enough to 
cite in its entirety the word of protest is combined with the word of grace: 


If Mary came would Mary 
For give, as Mothers may, 
And sad and second Saviour 
Furnish us today? 
She would not shake her head and leave 
This military air, 
But ratify a modern hay, 
And put her Baby there. 
Mary would not punish men— 
if Mary came again. 
The word ‘ratify’ lends the dimension of irony. For the world still needs 
saving from itself; we still need saving from ourselves; and the military 
air is the symbol and symptom of our sin. So in another poem, In 
Emanuel’s Nightmare: Another Coming of Christ she pictures Christ: 
How He was tall and strong! 
How He was cold-browed! How He mildly smiled! 
How the voice played on the heavy hope of the air 
And loved our hearts out! 
Why, it was such’a voice as gave me eyes 
To see my Fellow Man of all the world, 
There with me, listening. 
He had come down. He said, to clean the earth 
Of the dirtiness of war. 
But 
The people wanted war. War’s in their hearts. 
(in me, in your snag-toothed fool 
Who won the Great War-Naming Contest and 
All the years since has bragged how he did Beat 
His Fellow Man.) It is the-human aim. 
Without, there would be no hate. No Diplomats. 
And households would be fresh and frictionless. 
God's San went home. Among us it is whispered 
He cried the tears of men. 
Feeling, in fact, 
We have no need of peace. 


‘No Diplomats’ is a magic touch. It links the whole stanza with the text. 
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‘His words were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart’ (Psalm 
55, 21), and with the sense among the black community in the U.S.A., 
as in South Africa, that often the whites who speak a smooth liberalism 
are worse enemies of progress than the overt racists. But it is characteristic 
of the poet to include herself in the general indictment. 

Out of this situation two things emerge, and they show the measure of 
Gwendolyn Brooks’s greatness. First, her compassion, which reaches out 
to man, reaches out also to God. 

I think it must be lonely to be God. 

Nobody loves a master. No. Despite 

The bright hosanmas, bright dear-lords, and bright 

Determined reverence of Sunday eyes. 

Picture Jehovah striding through the hail 

Of His importance, creatures running out 

From servant-corners to acclaim, to shout 

Appreciation of His merit’s glare, 

But who walks with Him?—dares to take His arm, 

To slap Him on the shouder, tweak His ear, 

Buy Him a Coca-Cola or a beer, 

Pooh-pooh His politics, cali Him a fool? 

Perhaps—who knows?—He tires of looking down. 

Those eyes are never lifted. Never straight. 

Perhaps sometimes He tires of being great 

In solitude. Without a hand to hold. 
Is that too contrived? I do not think so. It is carefully right. For in the 
first place it is a poem about men as well as about God: the ‘bright 
determined reverence of Sunday eyes’. Do we not know it? Jesus said 
‘Henceforth I call you not slaves but friends’; yet we persist in treating God 
as an overlord and not a friend. This is another form of John Robinson’s 
protest against treating God as ‘up there’ or ‘out there’. And in the second 
place it is true to the Incarnation, and incidentally, to the treatment of the 
Incarnation in that moving play Green Pastures (‘Even being Gawd ain’t 
a bed of roses’). Is it blasphemous? Of course it is not. For if the practical 
compassion shown to those in need is compassion shown to Jesus, and if 
Jesus and the Father are one, then God calls for our compassion, as He 
offers us His friendship. 

The other aspect of her Christianity appears most prominently in a 
more recent poem, Riders to the Blood-Red Wrath. The title immediately 
suggests the visions of the Apocalypse. It is her response to the movement 
of violent protest, the explosion of all the stifled resentment. It is in fact 
her Revolution. She declares 

‘Have sewn my guns inside my burning lips.’ 
These are ambiguous words. They do not disown violence, but they 
strongly suggest that her poems are her ammunition. But her protest, which 
starts from repression and riot in the U.S., reveals itself, in brutally cheap 
language which matches the cheapest of life, as an indictment of man’s 
inhumanity anywhere, the universalism which pervades her work and 
lifts her above being only a writer for a minority group. 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN—MAN OF IDEAS AND ACTION 
Tides of Fortune: Vol. TO. 1945-55. Harold Macmillan. Macmillan 70s. 


This third volume of Harold Macmillan’s political memoirs is tantalising, 
because it is the prelude to what must inevitably be Macmillan’s finest hour, his 
seven years as Prime Minister. 

Although Macmillan was given office late in his parliamentary career, his 
combination of experience was varied and rich in achievement. Volume III starts in 
May 1945, when after two years he is laying down his duties as British Resident 
Minister in the Mediterranean and Political Adviser to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Field-Marshal Alexander: it really finishes after two short periods as 
Minister of Defence and Foreign Secretary. His two heroes are Winston Churchill 
and Alexander; indeed his intimate portrait of Churchill at work is one of the 
best things in this book or in any other book. 

For three years 1951-54 he was assigned the challenging job of Minister of 
Housing, his only big experience on the domestic front; and without doubt he did 
a fine job and showed outstanding executive ability, wisely insisting on the service 
of Ernest Marples and Sir Percy Mills. Here as in the Mediterranean was the man 
of action, 

Those who have read the first volume will remember Harold Macmillan, the 
earnest social reformer and economic planner, member for Stockton, who gathered 
together men and women from all parties and walks of life and made the ‘Thirties’ 
come alive. He was snubbed by his party. I was proud to be associated with this 
phase of his life, until I was offered a post in Baldwin’s government. Then again 
in the jate forties from 1948-51 Harold Macmillan became the leading figure, 
after Churchill, at the Council of Europe, when I often saw him in action. His own 
Party, apart from Maxwell Fyfe and David Eccles, were not really interested in 
Europe any more than the Labour Party. Once again the man of ideas was ahead 
of his time. 

In one of the many revealing excerpts taken from letters to his wife, 
written August 26, 1950 after a successful debate on the Schuman Plan at Strasbourg, 
he said: ‘I had a press conference and a B.B.C. conference immediately after the 
division. Of course, I know that all this is only small beer and no one at home takes 
the slightest interest, but it is rather fun’. One other quotation from the same 
series of letters written during his brief tenure of the Foreign Office November 23, 
1955: ‘I replied in a speech in French about the importance of (a) keeping Soviet 
influence out of the Middle East—hence the Baghdad Pact; (b) a settlement in 
Palestine—hence Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall speech. It was all rather a waste of 
time’. Indeed it was. The Baghdad Pact was a flop, Soviet influence in the Middle East 
has grown every year, while the less said about Eden’s Guildhall speech the better. 
These two quotations illustrate a whimsical Edwardian attitude which used to 
annoy Ernest Bevin; on neither occasion was Mr. Macmillan in a position to 
carry through his own policy. 

Macmillan had set his heart on the Foreign Office and it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment that Eden replaced him by Selwyn Lloyd. However, as things turned out, 
he was soon to become Prime Minister and able to make the imaginative choice 
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of a new foreign secretary from the House of Lords, the Earl of Home. This was a 
happier partnership. All was not Jost. Macmillan’s experience in the Mediterranean 
with Eisenhower and in European affairs was invaluable to him as Prime Minister, 
But I am anticipating the next volume. 

During six out of ten years covered by this book, the Conservatives were in 
opposition. Apart from his activity at the Council of Europe, what was Mac- 
millan doing? What did he think of the Attlee government? Generallyspeaking he 
never indulges in malicious criticism; indeed most people to him seem ‘agreeable’, 
‘affable’, or ‘admirable’, until the reader grows tired of these well-worn adjectives. 
Of course he played his part in some debates and met with the ‘Shadow Ministers’, 
though in those days as he rightly says they had ‘no precise or exclusive designation’. 
The truth is that having tasted office and power under Churchill, Macmillan was 
restless in orthodox opposition, as he had been in the twenties and thirties. He 
was tempted to give up politics and return to the family business. 

It must be remembered that this gifted amateur had been in politics most of his 
life; that the social reformer was also a Whig and an Edwardian; that, in spite of 
disclaimers, he saw his role on the great stage or not at all. Churchill’s inevitable 
successor was undoubtedly Anthony Eden, but Macmillan shared more of 
Churchill’s panache, daring and humour. Consciously or unconsciously he imi- 
tated his manner of speech and gestures. It is far too early to assess Macmillan’s 
or Eden’s place in history. Other stories have yet to be told, notably that of Rab 
Butler. Now for the final volume. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 


THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


The Cambridge History of The Bible. Volume 2. The West from the Fathers to the 
Reformation. Ed. G. W. H. Lampe. Cambridge University Press. pp. i-ix; 
1-566. 70s. 


This admirable volume covers the period mentioned in ten chapters, to which 
are added a brief Preface, an extensive but select bibliography for each chapter, 
notes on the 48 Plates, and two Indexes, General and Biblical References. 

Ten years have gone and twenty authors have contributed to the making of this 
middle volume of the Cambridge History of the Bible. The first yet to be published 
will deal with the period as far as Jerome; the third, edited by Dr. S. L. Greenslade, 
sets forth the history of the Bible in the west from the Reformation to the present 
day. 

Accordingly, the first three chapters of the present volume are introductory, 
offering a retrospective but proleptic survey of what will be treated in the proposed 
first volume. Dr. B. J. Roberts of Bangor presents in lucid outline an account of the 
manuscripts, the Text and the Versions of the Old Testament. The late C. S. C. 
Williams does the same for the New Testament, its Text and Canon, and contrives 
in spite of the multiplicity of the items to be mentioned to avoid the appearance 
of a catalogue. Mr. T. C. Skeat’s chapter on ‘Early Christian Book Production’ is 
fascinating as well as informative, and the general reader would be well advised to 
read this chapter first. 

The late Father E. Sutcliffe, S.J., offers a very chatty account of Jerome, and 
no one would guess from these pages how difficult Jerome was. But then Fr. 
Sutcliffe was unable to report or transmit anything unfavourable about anybody. 
Mr. Raphael Loewe’s account of the medieval History of the Latin Vulgate places 
a vast amount of knowledge conveniently at our disposal. Jerome’s new translation 
had resulted in a controversy concerning its merits over against the merits of the 
Old Latin. There was beside a spread of Latin texts in several centres, Italy, Spain, 
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Ireland, where textual scholars arase to formulate editorial methods and 
canons of textual criticism. The long list of famous names and schools reveal the 
wealth of effort and concern for the Latin text of the Bible. 

‘The sixth chapter deals with the interpretation of Scripture. For the 
general reader this will perhaps be the most interesting section, for the chapter 
shows the history of the principles of interpretation, the contributions of many 
famous Biblical scholars to the definition and methods of exposition and exegesis, 
Professor Lampe shows how the patristic ground plan was laid and how this view 
of the scriptures as centering ip Christ and the Church controlled interpretation for 
centuries. Dom. J. Leclercq continues the story of the influence of the Bible on 
medieval life and culture from Gregory the Gt. to St. Bernard. Miss B. Smalley 
maintains her standards with her account of the influence of the Bible in the 
Medieval Schools, and to the knowledgeable that says enough. Father van Dyk 
shows the use of the Bible in the worship of the period and Dr. Rosenthal in 
Medieval Judaism. These five parts of ch. 6 are the heart of the volume and the 
discussion of principles is illustrated by abundant examples from the Scriptures 
themselves. Most appealing throughout the volume are the little anecdotes and 
incidents which the writers share with us. 

The Dean of Worcester makes clear to us that the Bible came home to the 
ordinary folks in all lands in these days through medieval art. Like Christian 
history, Christian art sought to teach; and in the catacombs and by the media of 
coffins and carvings, mosaics, murals and of course windows, not to mention 
picture books and paintings, the great incidents and scenes of Scripture were 
recorded and taught in realistic or symbolic representation. The 48 plates notably 
illustrate this thesis, and Professor Wormald’s description of Biblical illustrations 
in Medieval MSS. 

The seven parts of ch. 7 are concerned with the Scriptures in the Vernacular. 
First the Gothic Bible, then the pre-Wycliff and the Wycliffite Versions, and the 
vernacular scriptures of Germany, France, Italy and Spain (338-491). In ch. 10 
Fr. Bouyer of the French Oratory sets forth the place of the Bible in the life and 
thought of Erasmus, and particularly how he represents that first scientific exegesis 
of the New Testament which led through the Renaissance to modern exegesis. 

This outline survey reveals the vast scope of this fascinating volume. But when 
the reader also recollects the detailed information and the endless examples with 
which the book is furnished, then admiration and indebtedness mightily increase. 

The Editor, the Contributors, the Publishers and the Press are heartily to be 
congratulated on a beautiful and learned work. 

G. HENTON DAVIES 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE FRENCH RESISTANCE 

Wingless Victory. Sybil Hepburn. Wingate-Baker, 25s. 

ere have been many accounts of exploits in the French Resistance, none more 
vividly courageous than this. Mrs Hepburn, a widow, had lived many years in 
France, spoke the language fluently. She was on holiday at Benodet, Brittany, with 
her cousin and family when the Nazis invaded and France capitulated. She says of 
the German invaders: ‘They cowered before their officers, who, in turn, generally 

sed from brutes to putty if one dared face them boldly’. 

" Her first job was to help relieve 3,000 refugees. In December, 1940, she was 
rounded up with other British subjects and taken to Besancon in Eastern France 
where 6,000, mostly French-born, were interned in a barracks. ‘There were no 
washrooms. Each room managed to hang blankets round the stove to makea 
dressing-room. Old cans were found in which to heat washing water.’ Ill, partially 
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paralysed, she was transferred to a local hospital, and a poignant picture she draws 
of the plight of the patients. 

Her real work for the resistance began when she rejoined her cousin at Melun 
near Paris. To save men and boys from slave labour in Germany and Jews from 
the death-camps she helped to forge identity cards and other papers and steal 
seals and date-stamps from the local Prefecture. She armed two young Maquisards 
with revolvers to hold up village Mairies and decamp with bundles of food tickets: 

On the day appointed for distribution of the food tickets, the boys would arrive on 
bicycles and enter as soon as the Mairie opened its doors, tying handkerchiefs over 
their faces as they went in. The sight and threat of the guns caused the tickets to be 
handed over... they successfully held up Mairies all over the country every month 
for over three years, never once coming under suspicion. 

Her most daring exploits were in cycling about the countryside taking arms to the 
Resistance, locating and rescuing Dunkirk fugitives and shot-down R.A.F. airmen 
and shepherding them on three escape routes to Spain. Resistance workers were 
paid 8,000 francs for each airman brought in. Six were smuggled to the Spanish 
frontier from Perpignan hidden behind carcases in a butcher’s van, with two more 
beside the driver as assistants. A party of eighty were conveyed to St. Nazaire 
to be picked up by a British submarine waiting offshore. 

The astonishing thing is that while much of this work, and organised sabotage, 
was going on, a German officer was billeted in the Melun house. Despite this 
handicap she contrived to hide a U.S. pilot there for weeks without detection and 
actually hid incriminating documents under the German’s carpet, confident that his 
room would never be searched. She did not hesitate to stab a German officer who 
tried to intercept her at a road block. Concealed, she witnessed the execution of six 
French prisoners—including women—in a quarry by a Gestapo officer who ‘ran 
up and down the line of prisoners firing rapidly, they all fell, shot by Kant’s own 
hand. In his rage he could not wait for the firing squad to do its work’. 

Eventually she was arrested by the Gestapo, but the liberation of France saved 
her in time. ‘I was born almost devoid of fear’ she says; and her narrative, written 
in a simple, unaffected style, confirms it. Her remarkable work, performed under a 
pseudonym, has to be taken on trust; but her publisher, Anthony Gibbs, tells me 
that he has known her for years, her story was vetted by an Inter-Services Commis- 
sion, and she received an honourable citation from General Eisenhower. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY 


Bertrand Russell's Theory of Knowledge, by Elizabeth Ramsden Eames. George 
Alien and Unwin, 50s. 


Dr. Eames’ scholarly study is the first comprehensive account of Bertrand 
Russell’s life-long work in epistemology. It will be of particular interest to pro- 
fessional philosophers. Rigorously excluding from detailed consideration the many 
social and ethical books, written for varied audiences with a different purpose, 
the author bases her decision to do so on Russell’s own concern that his passionately 
expressed political convictions should not be taken as part of his technical philos- 
ophy. The popular, colourful man of affairs and worker for human causes does not 
figure here. But those readers who know the vigorous man of our time in these 
aspects alone will be enriched by understanding, through Dr. Eames’ book, the 
positions and achievements on which his title to fame as a philosopher stands, 

It has too readily been assumed, the author maintains, that Russell’s important 
contributions to the theory of knowledge were made before 1921. This error has 
led to disregard of a crucial feature of his analytical method,—the continual 
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reappraisal in later writings of his own inferences and the detailed re-examination 
of his own former assumptions. That the originator of logical positivism should 
have observed its limitations as early as any of its critics is surely in itself a mark 
of stature. Yet, of Urmson, one of his powerful opponents, Russell remarks ‘He 
avowedly does not notice any writings of the school he is criticising that have ap- 
peared during the last twenty years.’ Elsewhere he states, ‘The kind of philosophy 
that I value is scientific in the sense that there is some definite knowledge to be ob- 
tained and that new discoveries can make the admission of former error inevitable 
to any candid mind’, 

Dr. Eames attributes the general misreading of Russell’s intellectual development 
partly to his habits of writing. In attacking a new problem, he is always careful to 
strip it down to the bone, making each book an inquiry independent of any pre- 
conceived dogma. The changes in his own thought which he inevitably encounters 
on the way are scrupulously recorded and the fresh standpoint painstakingly 
justified. An appearance of instability so engendered has, Dr. Eames shows, ob- 
scured the fact that the changes themselves have come about solely through rigorous 
application of a consistent method. This, together with Russell’s uncommonly 
generous acknowledgement of any other philosopher who has influenced his views, 
has confirmed in readers’ minds an impression of fickleness, of a too ready response 
to the winds of doctrinal change. 

In her detailed tracing of Russell’s development of the theory of knowledge,— 
analytic, empiricist and realist,—a continuity is clear. And her total evaluation and 
interpretation clarify other points of common misunderstanding, such as the small 
extent to which Russell actually used an ‘artificial’ or symbolic language in philo- 
sophic discourse, recognising its narrow frame when compared with natural 
speech. But more centrally important criticisms are dealt with too; those of philos- 
ophers who see in Russell a revolutionary in method but a traditionalist in the 
unduly broad scope of the inquiries he made by means of it. She reveals, for instance 
a conflict in his thought between the logical demands of truth and the empiricist 
limitations of evidence. “The definition of knowledge itself,’ she says, ‘reveals this 
conflict. . . . for knowledge is defined as a sub-class of beliefs which are true and 
are believed on the basis of sound evidence. But these two requirements... are 
essentially opposed to one another ... The difficulty is that on Russell’s view a 
belief may be true in the absence of any evidence, or a belief may have mountains of 
evidence in its favour and yet be untrue... Russell himself recognises a difficulty 
but never resolves the conflict implicit in this concept.’ 

Since Bertrand Russell’s essays appear in a large and catholic range of period- 
icals, they have long been difficult to study. Bertrand Russell’s Theory of Knowledge 
will prove an invaluable guide to the canon of his work in epistemology. It is also 
historically important as a critique and relates closely to major issues in present-day 
philosophical discussion. Berry ABEL 


IBSEN: A NEW BIOGRAPHY 


Ibsen: A Portrait of the Artist. Hans Heiberg. Translated by Joan Tate. Allen & 
Unwin. 50s. 


The material of Ibsen’s life offers little in the way of Strindbergian drama. 
Instead there is the customary chastening spectacle of genius’s three-part pattern 
of living—poverty, lack of recognition, and, finally, personalitas sensitiva. 

The early poverty is extreme, even Dickensian: after the failure of the family 
fortunes, Ibsen endured six pinched years as an apothecary’s assistant in Grimstad 
—a village aptly named, He possessed neither underclothes nor socks, and, shy, 
cold and shabby, seldom ventured out of doors. As his career expanded laboriously, 
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lack of recognition brought about the usual writer’s solution—a restless exile from 
the cruel motherland, sustained by a confident belief in his own immortality. He 
became difficult to deal with, and ambivalent in his relationships. He sought the 
friendship and encouragement of his greatest literary friend, Bjornson, but was able 
to accept this support only on his own terms; schism followed. 

In spite of the manifold discouragements and reverses of his life, however, he 
was never crippled or extinguished by depression. The creative upsurge continued, 
unabated, through his early works, through Brand and Peer Gynt, through the 
psychological ‘feminine’ dramas, and well into old age, when he turned his piercing 
scrutiny on to aspects of himself, culminating in the savage power of When We 
Dead Awaken, before the cerebro-vascular accidents came and blotted out the force. 

Even if there were no Hopkins-like depths, there was little joy, little elation, 
in a life which, ostensibly, was rich and variegated—with much European travel 
and domicile, and, as he gained ground, the best of cultural contact, a wealth of 
praise, and the satisfaction of what he knew umerringly to be a consummate 
creative output. 

For his personality and his interaction with the world around him were, clearly, 
stunted by early privations. He had not achieved conventional academic status, 
and felt so vindicated by receiving an Honorary Doctorate that he insisted hence- 
forth on being addressed by his title. He was intellectually insecure, and as Mr. 
Heiberg well observes, ‘Every time he came to theoretical books, he felt himself 
misled, and when he tried to use his new-found knowledge in his writing he always 
discovered that this knowledge was like clinker, making his writing less lively than 
it would otherwise have been’. 

Ibsen infected his son, Sigurd, with his own, difficult attitudes towards society, 
so that the child was sometimes an angel, sometimes a demon, and the adult, who 
had not Ibsen’s own experience of poverty and rejection, showed a strange conceit, 
and was unplaceable until he stabilised in a destructive diplomatic situation which 
reached a climax in the severance of Norway from Sweden. Ironically, Sigurd 
chose to marry the daughter of his father’s ill-treated friend, Bjornson. 

Tbsen’s marriage, founded on dependence, sometimes required separate house- 
holds for its continuance. He was a man of his time in his predilection for extra- 
marital but spiritual friendships with young girls, particularly Emilie Bardach, who 
allowed the publication of his letters to her; but Mr. Heiberg keeps this light relief 
well in proportion. 

The total impact of the life should be, but, curiously, is not, an uplifting one: 
this is not the fault of Mr. Heiberg, who faithfully traces the economic, social, 
political and cultural factors which formed the artist. Interestingly, he has not 
neglected the dramaturgical aspects of Ibsen’s work; he feels that drama students 
should seek access to Ibsen’s papers—‘The author has left his workshop all ih 
order’. 

This is not a great biography, but there is no doubt that such a thorough and 
sympathetic life will be much appreciated. Morry Tess 


THE LOVES OF PICASSO 
Picasso and his Women. Jean-Paul Crespelle. Translated by Robert Baldick. Hodder 

& Stoughton, 50s. 

So much has been written about Picasso’s women that they should now qualify 
for Mme. Tussaud’s. M. Crespelle portrays seven, apart frorh minor AA E 
each connected with a period of his work; for, as his confidarit Sdbartes obsetv 
‘Never did his creative power manifest itself as during the pardkysin of his anlofous 
experiences’. Two he married. 
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Crespelle’s view is that he had little respect for women— goddesses or doormats’ 
he once called them—ahd loved them with ‘a sort of cruelty’. Yet they wete a 
constant stimulus to his work, and he saw nothing in each affair but a ferment for it. 
True love he never experienced, but this did not prevent him from being loved 
or from arousing passions which never died completely: 

Throughout his life he has trailed behind him the submissive, shrewish 
or bad-tempered procession of his former mistresses. Fernande’s life after 
leaving him would be spent simply brooding over her memories; Olga, the 
rejected wife, would always remain within insulting distance, ready to swoop 
upon him; Marie-Thérése, the silent worshipper, gratefully gathered up what 
the others had left her of the beloved. ...” 

It is always difficult to generalise about a lover’s inmost feelings, but it would 
seem to me strange if, amid his volcanic ventures, the divine spark did not some- 
times take him unawares. The Fernande Olivier affaire, begun when he wasa poor 
young dauber in Montmartre, was their first real attachment after many physical 
experiences—his own in the Barcelona and Paris brothel belts. Married at 17 
to a much older sculptor who went insane, she had been the model and mistress of 
Friesz and Dufy. A ‘passive, sensual creature, a true harem flower’, she drew 
pleasantly, liked dresses, furs, trinkets, perfumes. He turned a studio jumber-room 
into a ‘chapel of love’ with relics on a draped packing-case: ‘the blouse Fernande 
was wearing on the stormy evening they met, a pen-and-ink portrait of her drawn 
in the early days of their liaison, a dark red paper rose and a couple of vases won 
at the fair on the Boulevard de Clichy’. He called it ‘my mortuary chapel!’ 

‘Mortuary’ was, perhaps, more applicable to Marcelle Humbert, whom he named 
Eva, for their home overlooked the Montparnasse Cemetery and in 1916 she 
died of T.B. Picasso, who put her into several pictures, was so grief-stricken that 
Gertrude Stein said ‘his friends never heard him laugh any more’. 

Olga Koklova, the young ballerina of Coctean’s Parade, for which he designed 
scenery and costumes, was his nemesis. ‘Watch out,’ Diaghiley warned. ‘You 
have to marry Russian girls!’ And married they were in 1918. Inexperienced in love, 
she wanted security, social position. He was not only happy teaching her at least 
the ways of love; he turned himself into a society artist, dressed like a well-off 
businessman, indulged in receptions, dinners, fancy-dress balls. It couldn’t last. 
It embodied the incompatibility of The Constant Nymph, clinched by Olga’s 
paranoiac jealousy when he found solace with Marie-Therese Walter, a young 
Juno with a passion for sport, and wanted a separation. 

In surrealist photographer Dora Maar he found his Egeria, a formidably intel- 
ligent woman who gave him intellectual stimulus while Marie-Therese contented 
him physically. ‘No woman,’ Creselle comments, ‘has ever been so badly treated by 
the man she loved’: a reference to his portraits of her. 

Francoise Gilot, the exotic painter, bore him two children in ten years, left him 
saying ‘You’ve never loved anyone in your life’, and wrote Life with Picasso. 
Plump, petite, self-effacing Jacqueline le Roque, his ‘Winter love’, brought him 
at last a peaceful life free of cares. They married in 1961. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Trouble at L.S.E. 1966-1967 ticular phase of student untest at the 
(Oxford University Press, 45s. board: School. In October 1966 students pro- 
258. paper). The author, Mi. Harry tested at the appointment of Dr. Walter 
Kidd, was Secretary of the London Adams to sticceed Sir Arthur Caine as 
School of Economics during this par- Director on His retirement. Student 
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militancy grew and Jed to an attempt to 
storm the School’s main lecture theatre 
for a meeting forbidden there. An 
elderly porter died from heart failure 
during the disturbance. There followed 
disciplinary proceedings against two 
students, but not connected with the 
porter’s death. Further student pro- 
tests ensued culminating in a sit-in. 
The author of this detailed account and 
assessment was at the centre of events, 
but rather less involved personally than 
the governors and academics and the 
student body. Nonetheless, ‘I cannot 
pretend to be dispassionate’. He accepts 
the need for student participation short 
of academic control, He advocates for 
each university a students’ represen- 
tative council, with management par- 
ticipation in non-academic affairs. He 
concludes that ‘if what is to be defended 
is right . . . it should not be surrendered 
in response to militancy’. In such cases 
he wants power by college authorities to 
call in the police and evict the militants. 
In the author’s view, the importance 
of events at the L.S.E. was that they 
‘provided encouragement and a model 
for protests elsewhere. They helped to 
make the new movement among stu- 
dents articulate, but they did not cause 
it. Mr. Kidd refers to the influence of 
foreign students at the School. ‘Mili- 
tants at the School, themselves to be 
imitated later elsewhere, were ready, if 
not anxious, to imitate what had been 
done in America.’ 


Beyond Hatred (Lutterworth Press. 
30s.). This moving and remarkable 
book is edited by Mr. Guthrie Moir 
who was a P.O.W. of the Japanese from 
1942-45 and worked on the notorious 
Burma-Siam railway. He wanted to 
find out the reactions of honourable 
men and women to long periods of 
imprisonment. He has thus brought 
together thirteen contributors who were 
for the most part prisoners of war 
during or immediately after the last 
war, of different nationalities enduring 
confinement both in Europe and the 
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Far East. In many cases they suffered 
torture, starvation, solitary confine- 
ment and every misery. They all showed 
astonishing powers of survival; and 
nearly all shared a remarkable absence 
of hatred and even compassion for 
their captors. Mr. Moir accepts, how- 
ever, that ‘these stories cannot be 
entirely representative’. The writers 
all enjoyed ‘a certain degree of education 
and sophistication’ which must have 
greatly helped them, together with in 
many cases a deep religious conviction. 
Their reminiscences are harrowing, yet 
wonderfully inspiring, with their for- 
titude and understanding. 


Penguin Classics (Penguin Books). 
Among three additions to this valuable 
paperback series is David Hume’s 
A Treatise of Human Nature, (16s.) 
edited with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Ernest C. Mossner of Texas 
University. He has used the ‘Hanley’ 
copy in the Humanities Research 
Center of that University. The short 
Introduction is largely biographical 
and concludes that in the Treatise ‘will 
be found the challenging pathos of the 
reversal of the lofty hopes of human 
rationality, as well as the cathartic 
experience of anatomising human emo- 
tions’. The new edition of Tom Paine’s 
Rights of Man (7s.) is welcome. It is 
edited by Dr. Henry Collins who also 
writes a long Introduction. The latter is 
largely directed to showing the part 
played by Paine as a radical publicist 
in the American struggle for indepen- 
dence and later in the French Revolu- 
tion, which of course led to the Rights 
of Man as the reply to Burke’s Reflec- 
tions. Mr. George Dekker and Mr. 
Larry Johnston, both of Essex Univer- 
sity, have prepared a very useful 
edition of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
The American Democrat, (6s.) published 
in 1838. They have written a valuable 
Introduction to this American nine- 
teenth century study of democracy and 
assess its value to-day. 
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T. E. LAWRENCE 


by C. E. Carrington 


N August, 1919, am American journalist named Lowell Thomas 

astonished London with a campaign of illustrated lectures on the War 

in Palestine. They were announced in a blare of publicity that was 
unfamiliar before the days of broadcasting, and were seen by more than a 
million people, who then learned for the first time that Allenby’s triumphant 
battles had been accompanied by a desert war among the bedouin. As the 
lectures ran all through the winter, Lowell Thomas was quick to respond 
to the mood of his audience, gradually changing the emphasis; by 
November they were billed under the title, With Allenby in Palestine and 
Lawrence in Arabia. The British public, drained of emotion by the 
anonymous slaughter of the Western Front, could at last indulge its desire 
for hero-worship, and nowhere did this wish find a more active fulfilment 
than among the young ex-soldiers (of whom I was one). Here was the 
escape from a too oppressive reality; here was a man like ourselves who 
had achieved what even the stupidest of us had sometimes pictured in 
day-dreams. Lawrence’s seemed a cleaner war than ours, still with some 
quality of personal achievement. 

Until the war was over, only one reference to Lawrence’s exploits had 
been made in the columns of the press, and that copied from a French 
report. The Arab Revolt had been the side-show to a side-show and 
never got into the headlines. When the story was released it seemed like 
a fairy-tale and this first Colonel Lawrence was a mythical figure. We 
now know that an impish love of mystification had induced him to play 
up to Lowell Thomas who had asked for tales of wonder and had been 
supplied with them. In 1919 the public swallowed everything; it is now 
more surprising to notice that when the sober official histories began to 
come out they went far to justify Thomas’s military claims for his hero. 
Professor Cyril Falls, the historian of the Palestine Campaign, allowed the 
veracity of Lawrence’s reports on his own battles, and even said: ‘the 
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greater part of what happens all over the world is retailed to the general 
public by the popular press not half so accurately as are Lawrence’s 
activities by Mr. Thomas’.} 


Those few who were deep in military intelligence knew a great deal 
about Lawrence in 1919, but they did not talk; and when he appeared 
at the Peace Conference, as interpreter and adviser to the Emir Feisal 
wearing Arab dress, he still attracted little notice outside privileged circles. 
While Feisal and Lawrence impressed the diplomats as personalities they 
failed in their attempt to get the cause of the Arabs adopted by the ‘Big 
Three’. Only after the Lowell Thomas publicity of the following winter 
did a wider section of newspaper-readers hark back to the pleading figure 
of Lawrence in his white robes, who, somehow, had got the ear of all the 
grandees at Versailles. It may be that the art of portrait-painting did 
much to propagate the legend. Orpen and John and Kennington may have 
inflated the myth as effectively as Lowell Thomas. There were already 
two Lawrences, the influential figure in the backstairs, who had stimulated 
and sometimes infuriated the soldiers by his new theory of guerilla warfare, 
who had fought the Foreign Offices of France and Britain with the weapons 
of their own trade in order to claim justice—as he conceived it—for the 
Arabs, a Lawrence little known to the general public; and there was 
Lowell Thomas’s hero, very much in the limelight, the ‘uncrowned king of 
Arabia’, the ‘Prince of Mecca’. Which was he, some people were beginning 
to ask one another? And where was he? It was a delightful thrill for the 
public to learn that he had gone underground in November 1919, 
nominally as a Fellow of All Souls’ but rarely seen in Oxford. Rumours 
piled up and were believed, especially in France where he was regarded 
as the very type and exemplar of Perfidious Albion. Nobody knew the 
whole truth and the Lowell Thomas legend was all that most readers had 
to go upon until the publication of Robert Graves’s semi-authorised 
biography in 1927. Of the man with the tortured conscience, who worked 
himself into a mental breakdown as he wrote and re-wrote his drafts of 
the Seven Pillars, nothing was known in the early nineteen-twenties outside 
his circle of friends; but what a circle of friends! 


Though he concealed his personality behind a smoke-screen in 1919 
and 1920, he still took part in public life, with vigorous contributions to 
the press about the post-war government of the Arab countries, so that 
only those few who knew of his psychosis were surprised at his return to 
public life in March 1921. The many continued to wonder what action 
lay hidden behind his secret life and occasional public utterances. 

After all the ‘revelations’ that successive mystery-mongers have brought 
to light the record stands that he was up to nothing at all, except what may 
be read in his published statements at the time; and it is at this point 
that I must introduce the new book on The Secret Lives of Lawrence of 
Arabia, by Mr. Knightley and Mr. Simpson.? Those who have not read 
the standard works should be advised that little or nothing is revealed 
about Lawrence’s intentions for the Arab Revolt that has not long been 
familiar to students. It is the opening of the archives under the new 
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Thirty-Year Rule, that enables these authors to provide documentary 
references for many of the shifts and contrivances that Lawrence found 
so embarrassing. In this respect the book wil be most useful to students, 
if they are able to place these notes and allusions in their context. On 
the whole, they provide confirmatory evidence for the dilemma in which 
Lawrence was so frequently entangled, and the subterfuges which he has 
described so vividly in the Seven Pillars. 


Ever since the days of the Younger Pitt, a fixed objective of British 
foreign policy had been to maintain the Turkish Empire as a barrier against 
Russian control of the Middle East. As recently as the spring of 1914, 
Kitchener, in Egypt, had coolly discouraged the Arabs from making a 
premature revolt; and it was a diplomatic reversal when the “Young Turks’ 
rejected the British offer to renew the historic guarantee, preferring to 
take sides with Germany. We did not want war with Turkey, we had 
fought within living memory to sustain the Turkish Empire against 
Russian aggression, and we had no plans for a partition of the Turkish 
dominions. When Turkey provoked us to war, a wholly new policy had 
to be improvised by a Liberal Government, completely immersed in nearer 
problems, and opposed on principle to annexations. But the future 
disposition of the Turkish Empire was hypothetical; the practical problem 
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was to rally our friends when the Turks soundly defeated us in two 
campaigns: Gallipoli, 1915, and Mesopotamia, 1916. Obviously, the 
‘Young Turks’, with their nationalist and secularist ideals, could not be 
allowed to dominate the whole Moslem world through a puppet-sultan, 
who was also Caliph of Islam. Neither the French nor the British were 
ready with a policy and they agreed on one point only, to keep the 
Russians out. Support for a national Arab Revolt seemed in tune with 
the times; it would help the Allies, would hurt the Turks, and would not 
antagonise the Russians. Accordingly that remarkable pressure-group, 
the Arab Bureau, got to work in Cairo, at infiltrating and operating the 
Arab Revolt, and here was an opportunity for that masterful young 
Intelligence Officer known as T. E. Lawrence. But too pronounced a 
British patronage for the Arabs would arouse French jealousy, and ‘White- 
hall’ was far more concerned with ingratiating our French Allies than with 
fostering a bedouin rising. 

No one knew better than Lawrence how difficult it would be to induce 
the Arabs of the desert to combine in a permanent political organisation. 
The bedouin might lead the attack, and could most effectively annoy the 
Turks with a guerilla campaign, but the next step must be to spread the 
revolt among the settled peoples of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
and beyond that to such sophisticated cities as Beirut, Damascus, and 
Baghdad, a problem of the utmost political complexity. If the revolt in 
the desert were to be inflated into a national rising of all the Arabs, whom 
could the Allies most prudently support as a national leader, and how far 
should his territory extend? If the Turkish Empire were to be disintegrated, 
what successor-states should be carved out of it? Were the peoples of these 
vast territories to be treated as defeated enemies or as liberated friends? 
In 1916 these were hypothetical questions, for scholarly investigation by the 
Arab Bureau. Only when the tide tumed, with the advance to Baghdad 
in March, 1917 and the advance to Jerusalem in December, did the future 
settlement become an urgent matter. By this time Imperial Russia had 
ceased to be a factor in the situation, and the problem was to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of France and Britain. During the winter, three world- 
shaking announcements focused attention on the complexities of peace- 
making; the Balfour Declaration on a national home for the Jews in 
November, the publication by the Bolsheviks of the secret treaties between 
the Allies in December, and the simultaneous adoption by Wilson and 
Lloyd George, in January 1918, of the new—and extremely vague— 
principle of self-determination. With these changes in world-opinion, these 
shifts in the balance of power, these hasty improvisations to meet a crisis; 
with the confusions and cross-purposes, the rise and fall of reputations, 
the rivalries between departments, the head-on quarrels between champions 
of this or that Arab leader, Mr. Knightley and Mr. Simpson seem to be 
imperfectly acquainted. A reviewer is in a quandary when obliged to 
admit that this book contains a large number of significant extracts from 
official papers, adroitly arranged and accurately quoted, which will fill 
gaps and confirm suspicions in our estimate of the slow and hesitant growth 
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of a British policy for the Middle East; but the authors draw no distinction 
between the classes of document they quote. Anything is grist to their mill 
if it serves to nourish their pre-conceived notions of British Imperialism, 
and of Lawrence’s subservience to it. 


The problem for a biographer is to explain how 2/Lieut. Lawrence, 
who was a nobody in 1916, threaded his way through this labyrinth in a 
few months and, in June 1917, was given a free hand with the Desert 
Arabs, and 200,000 golden sovereigns to finance his campaign, by Allenby, 
not a man to be easily cajoled. In summarising Lawrence’s achievement 
we must first discover what he supposed himself to be doing in Arabia, 
no easy task, since he spent thirteen cloistered years trying to explain 
himself to himself, and never quite succeeded. The most succinct state- 
ment (quoted in Secret Lives, pp.155-157) gives four motives for his in- 
volvement: (1) Personal. His affection for the young Arab, ‘S.A.’, who 
died in 1918, and to whom he dedicated the Seven Pillars; on this we need 
not linger. (2) Patriotic. He wanted to help win the War by a method 
that minimised bloodshed; not an unworthy motive. (3) Intellectual 
curiosity. He wanted to taste success and having tasted it he was ashamed 
of it. (4) He wanted to extend the nascent Commonwealth ideal so as to 
convert the non-British parts of the Empire into a ‘brown’ commonwealth. 
An independent Arabia, he thought, might fit into such a scheme, as, under 
the Mandatory system, it in fact did. It may be difficult to realise to-day 
that this concept was far ahead of the most enlightened opinion, a plan 
not for colonisation but for de-colonisation. The authors of the Secret 
Lives so misunderstand him as to twist it into a plot ‘to get Palestine and 
Mesopotamia for the Empire’. As if anyone wanted to take on the 
profitless, thankless, Palestine Mandate. 

As the Revolt in the Desert rolled forward, success was soured for 
Lawrence by the necessity to convince each new adherent that victory for 
the Allies meant liberty for the Arabs. If it did not appear that the Arabs 
had liberated Damascus they would not get control of it. To that extent it 
was necessary to deceive the Arabs with false hopes, to bluff the British 
Army with promises of aid that the Arabs rarely fulfilled, even to 
bamboozle the credulous Lowell Thomas. One way and another, Lawrence’s 
war had turned out no cleaner than that of any soldier up to his knees in 
a stinking muddy trench. The great obstacle was that Sir Mark Sykes, a 
member of the Arab Bureau, had been charged with negotiating an agree- 
ment with France about future zones of influence, if the Turkish Empire 
should be dismembered. Syria was allotted to France and Lower 
Mesopotamia to Britain; and Sykes thereupon died, proud of his handiwork, 
for which few can be found to say a good word. Lloyd George maintained 
that it had been nullified by the acceptance of self-determination as a 
general policy. For his part, Lawrence made sure that the Arabs should 
stake their claim by ‘liberating’ Damascus, before the British Army arrived, 
but Allenby, as a loyal ally, handed it over to the French. 

Lawrence lost Syria but was yet to win Mesopotamia for his policy, dark 
though the outlook was. When he took part in the negotiations for the 
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surrender of Kut (a wretched episode that the authors of the Secret Lives 
quite misunderstand) he had realised that our Mesopotamian policy, 
conducted by the India Office, was incompatible with the Palestine policy 
of the Arab Bureau. In Mesopotamia the Arabs were treated as enemies, 
and occupied territory was administered in Indian style by direct rule, as 
an extension of British India. The Sykes-Picot Agreement gave some 
countenance to this policy, which was favoured by Curzon in the Cabinet. 

In March, 1921, Churchill, as Colonial Secretary, took over the Arab 
problem from Curzon, and persuaded Lawrence to join his staff. No 
adequate account has yet appeared in any language of Lawrence’s part 
in the Middle East Settlement, which may yet be found to be his greatest 
achievement. Churchill described it in the Commons (Hansard, June 14, 
1921) while Lawrence was still working under his orders in Arabia. The 
speech is solely concerned with disengagement and economy. How could 
the British Army and administration be withdrawn from the occupied zone, 
and £20,000,000 of tax-payers’ money be saved? Much progress had 
already been made, he said, by his brilliant team of loyal assistants. The 
kingdom of Irak had already been established under international mandate; 
Trans-Jordania was being set up (by Lawrence) as a similar state; the 
Palestine Mandate was in operation. Considering our limited resources, 
we had done all we could to redeem the wartime pledges, to France, and 
to the Zionists, as well as to the Arabs. Later, he wrote of Lawrence’s part: 
‘I sent him out to Transjordan. . . . He had plenary powers. He used force. 
He restored complete tranquillity. Everyone was delighted with the success 
of his mission; but nothing would persuade him to continue. . . . Governor- 
ships and great commands were at my disposal. Nothing availed.’ 

On his part, Lawrence made a public statement, when he withdrew 
finally into obscurity. In a letter to the Morning Post, in July, 1922, he 
expressed his satisfaction with the settlement, which, he said, should last 
fifteen years, a remarkably accurate forecast. It enabled him to entitle 
his book, Seven Pillars of Wisdom: a Triumph, but, says Solomon, from 
whose Proverbs the title is taken, ‘if thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for 
thyself’. 

With this last word, he disappeared into anonymity as a private soldier 
in the Tank Corps. Lawrence became Ross, Ross ‘became Shaw, and Shaw 
took more than one opportunity of assuring his friends that none of the 
three aliases was his real name. But there is no place for privacy in 
megalopolis. The more ruthlessly he stripped veil after veil from his 
undiscovered ego, the further he seemed to get from the truth about himself. 
Soldiering disgusted him, politics disgusted him, the Arabs disgusted him; 
women delighted him not, no, nor men neither {though by your smiling 
you seem to say so). He shrank from the last exposure, dared not tell 
himself the truth of his humiliation m the torture-chamrber at Deraa; 
searching for himself in portraits, longing to tell all, but shying off with 
evasions and disguises. 

So we come to Aircraftman Shaw, the masochist and flagellant. The 
authors of the Secret Lives have gone to great pains to uncover his sexual 
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vagaries, which may be of interest to students of morbid psychology. This 
strange man ‘over-engined for his beam’, who ‘flew best against the 
hurricane’, as Churchill said, belongs to the ‘lost generation’, the mental 
casualties of the First World War, yet not alone in his oddity. Swinbume 
was a flagellant; Saint Dominic, like half the medieval saints, was a 
flagellant; but that is not what Swinburne and Saint Dominic are 
remembered for. Lawrence’s mental breakdown, after his work was done, 
cannot diminish his achievement. 

In October, 1919, an American diplomat had achieved the difficult 
task of getting Lawrence to talk freely about the Middle East, through the 
mediation of a friend who allows me to quote a memorandum written at 
the time. They met Lawrence, a ‘scrubby little man of about thirty, with 
remarkable blue eyes’ at his mother’s house in North Oxford. He seemed 
self-confident and aggressive, showing no sign of psychosis; but when on a 
later visit to my friend’s college rooms, Lawrence found him in conversation 
with a fashionable débutante, he immediately ‘froze’ and never came 
again. Lawrence spoke as if optimistic about the Arab uprising. ‘Feisal 
is weak, cautious, and moderate . . . usually honest, but capable of treachery 
if it suited him . . . the Arab Movement feeds on opposition and would 
fall to pieces in six months, without it. Hence the French (by providing the 
opposition) are helping it . . . the Jews get on well with the Arabs, and the 
Jew is a good cultivator in Palestine and Mesopotamia, but he requires 
five shillings a day to live on, against the Arab’s sixpence . . . the Zionist 
Movement has many prophets but no politicians . . . they will not get down 
to practical questions The Movement has been much mis-managed in the 
last nine months. 

‘The Syrian is capable of self-government, but not of governing anyone 
else . . . the idea of an Armenian state infuriates all the other races, and 
would need five divisions of troops to sustain it. . . Turkey is exhausted... 
the army rotten with venereal disease and unnatural vice . . . if confined to 
her own territories, in thirty years’ time Turkey would be once more 
bounding with health . . . she has all the minerals necessary to her 
development. 

‘No nation must expect gratitude from the East, or anything but “the 
order of the Boot”. 

‘Bolshevism is the danger. It is capable of great strides here.’ 


[C. E. Carrington wrote a short life of T. E. Lawrence in 1935 under 
the pen-name of ‘Charles Edmonds’. It is shortly to be re-issued in paper- 
back. For some years he was Professor of Commonwealth Relations at 
Chatham House. He has published several works on Colonial History, 
notably The British Overseas.] 


1 War Books, by C. Fails (1930), p. 80. 
"Oe oe ies of Lawrence of Arabia, by Philip Knightley and Colin Simpson 
felson, 
3 Notes of a conversation between Fiks Dresel, the American char rgé paan at 
Berlin, and T. E. Lawrence, taken at Oxford on November 3, 1919, by Commander 
C. H. Drage, R.N, then an undergratuate at Christ Church. 
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THE TCHAD REBELLION 
by John Taylor 


RANCBE’S Foreign Legion is back in Africa trying to help President 

Francois Tombalbaye of Tchad to quell a rebellion of Moslem 

tribesmen now openly supported by the Sudan, Algeria and other 
militants from the Arab world. 

If the Gaullists are behind Tombalbaye, a large proportion of the French 
public advocates neutrality in matters which are ‘no longer our concern’. 

Racial and tribal jealousies, dividing the peoples of Tchad—with their 
diversity of languages, customs and thinking—have been encouraged 
by agitators from neighbouring Moslem countries to focus the revolt 
against the Saras who have had, since independence, the largest slice of 
the administrative cake and the privileges it entailed. 

Tombalbaye is himself a Sara and a creature of the French. He has 
been unable to maintain a proper balance of power even in his Cabinet; 
so much so he has been accused of remaining in power because he faked 
the 1968 presidential elections. True or not, this regime is considered very 
frail indeed and only propped up by French bayonets. 

The tightening up of security throughout the country and especially 
around the capital has brought people to fear for their future should there 
be the slightest vacuum at the top. 

Attention to the serious state of affairs following frays and massacres in 
the North was drawn when France moved its Foreign Legion paratroopers 
from Calvi in Corsica to Fort Lamy. The local French garrison, stationed 
in Tchad in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Mutual Defence 
signed after independence in 1960 between France and most of the members 
of her former colonies, has been on a war-footing for the best part of the 
last 18 months. 

Although the fighting is not on the scale of former French involvements 
in the Far East and Algeria, and although there has been an increase 
in the number of troops sent to help the government forces, the situation 
is nonetheless considered particularly delicate. Not only do neutral observers 
maintain that this is open interference in an independent country’s internal 
affairs, but also that without such interference, the rebellion might spread 
to two others of France’s allies: Niger and the Central African Republic. 

Apart from general discontent towards the administration of that very 
poor country, the basic causes of the rebellion are of a religious nature 
since Moslems and Christians do not see eye-to-eye. 

Militant Islamic countries were quick to seize such a golden oppor- 
tunity to fish in troubled waters. The U.A.R., the Sudan, Algeria and 
now Libya since the coup d’état that ousted King Idris, have been 
supporting the rebels and supplying them with arms and, sometimes, 
logistic support. The ultimate aim of such subversion is to enable Arab 
socialism to reach the shores of the Eastern Atlantic, a Nasserian dream 
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since he became dictator in Egypt. 

The leader of the rebellion is a 44-year-old doctor who once was 
minister of Education. He and the educated Arabophones were ousted 
from office a little over a year ago. Mr. Abba Siddick, revealed himself to 
the world when he gave a press conference in Tripoli this year to announce 
his Frolinat (Front de Liberation Nationale du Tchad) whose ‘head- 
quarters are in Southern Libya. Documents captured by the Foreign 
Legion later showed that the Front had important small bases in the 
Fezzan. Abandoned military hardware that belonged to both British and 
Germans during the war have been retrieved by rebellion supporters 
employed by the oil companies in Libya. 

Dr. Abba Siddick’s front line propagandists were recently at the 
Islamic conference in Rabat, but they were not given much attention. 
Siddick is also banking on the situation within the ranks of the Tchad Army 
where reports from Paris have it that indiscipline and corruption were 
causing anxiety to the central government. 

Excesses committed by representatives of the administration have poured 
oil onto the fire: at the slightest provocation men are lashed 50 or even 
100 times, while quarrelsome women have their heads shaved off, heavy 
fines are imposed on those who wear the turban or ornamental daggers. 

The ‘liberation army’ has 100-guerilla units who constantly harrass 
the regular forces and French paratroopers but they have not yet been 
successful in creating a “Vietnam’ atmosphere; by skilfully manoeuvring 
on the political front, Fort Lamy experts have withdrawn a special taxation 
that had threatened to choke the life out of small groups of the population 
whose annual income is less than £10. 

Tchad has been the cradle of Gaullism and General de Gaulle has 
not forgotten it. Now, with Pompidou in office, it rests to be seen how he 
could maintain France’s military involvement and justify it in the eyes of 
the public who is utterly fed up with paternalism and who is calling 
for a more realistic outlook at this time of austerity. 

Some organs of the French press have been quite outspoken about it 
and, although quite openly criticising the government, they have expressed 
their fears of the increasing Soviet penetration in Africa. Considering the 
help given by Arab militants to the Tchadian rebels, responsible quarters 
in Paris say that defending Tombalbaye means defending France’s interests. 

National unity is the aim of the co-operation between Tombalbaye and 
the experts from Paris, but would he be able to achieve it when the 
agitators from the Sudan and Libya (even under the monarchy in this 
country) are openly encouraged to maintain a state of unrest that needs 
constant military checking? 

The French government has been asking Tombalbaye to be more flexible, 
but it cannot bear any more pressure than necessary. 

France’s top technicians are really facing a tough problem as they know 
that any French withdrawal from support to the whole area would create 
such a power-vacuum that would open the way to militants groomed in 
Cairo, Algiers and Khartoum. 
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CAN ALBANIA BE FORGOTTEN? 


by Joseph S. Roucek 


ITTLE Albania, the smallest and least developed of the European 

Communist party states, whose spokesmen had been accusing the 

Soviet leaders of every crime in the revisionist book, was apparently 
caught flat-footed by so obviously retrograde a move as the Soviet-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. The occupation of 
Czechoslovakia and other Soviet-block military activities appear to have 
jolted Albania out of its long isolation. Albanian diplomats in Vienna, 
Belgrade, Rome and other capitals have been discreetly seeking contacts 
with the governments to which they are accredited, with other foreign 
representatives and with local leftists. 


ALBANIA’S INTEREST IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Tirana reacted immediately—and fiercely —to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The party daily Zéri i Popullit (August 22, 1968) attacked 
the U.S.S.R. and its allies, the ‘ultrarevisionist’ Dubcek group, the imperial- 
ists and ‘other reactionaries’, and called up the Czechoslovak people to rise 
and fight. Tirana advised Prague to depend on its own forces, on Marxism- 
Leninism, and the solidarity of the revolutionary peoples of the world. 
Later on, the official Albanian condemnations identified with invasion as a 
direct result of events flowing out of the revisionist Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Party, and concluded: ‘After this base aggression no one can 
possibly trust the revisionist Soviet leadership’.! 

Another short item condemned the North Vietnamese position on the 
Czechoslovak crisis—and this was the first open criticism of North 
Vietnam published by Tirana since the beginning of the Sino-Soviet break. 

Before Czechoslovakia’s invasion Albania had been bitterly attacking 
Yugoslavia, while maintaining its guard against Greece and keeping up 
its criticism of ‘capitalist’ Italy whenever there had been chance to do it; at 
the same time, in the world communist movement the Stalinist régime in 
Albania had stood as an ally of Communist China and a foe of the Soviet 
Union and its ‘revisionist’ policies, and had been carrying strident denuncia- 
tions and attacks on the United States. (Albania’s Communist Party is on 
the extreme left of the movement, while the League of Communists stands 
on the right, close to the Italian Communist party, the strongest in the 
West.) 


CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD YUGOSLAVIA 

After the ‘liberation’ of Czechoslovakia, the Tirana radio suddenly 
dropped its customary attacks on the Yugoslav ‘revisionists’. Belgrade took 
this as a political signal. A second signal was detected by Belgrade: when 
Albania formally withdrew from the Warsaw Pact. On September 5, 1968, 
the Albanian Party of Labour held a Central Committee plenum. On 
September 12, Mehmet Shehu spoke to the Sixth Session of the Albanian 
Popular Assembly; two days later Tirana published the text of a law passed 
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by the Albanian Popular Assembly denouncing the Warsaw Pact and 
releasing Albania ‘from every obligation deriving from the Pact’. (At the 
same time the Assembly annulled the law of May 28, 1955, which had 
ratified the Warsaw Pact.) 

Then feelers were put out between Belgrade and Tirana on a low 
diplomatic level. Belgrade commented only that President Tito had always 
stressed coexistence with all political and economic systems and that this 
doctrine was applicable to Albania. About the same time, the Yugoslav 
authorities intensified the practice of turning back Albanian refugees seeking 
asylum in Yugoslavia. 

But the situation became—and is still—complicated by Yugoslavia’s 
troubles with its Albanian minority—The Shiptars, as they are traditionally 
called, and who are now over a million strong. They have one of the 
highest birthrates in Europe and live in one of the poorest parts of the 
Yugoslav Federal Republic. (The single biggest concentration of Albanians 
is in the autonomous region of Kosovo-Metohija—Kesomet—within the 
Republic of Serbia; there they constitute at least two-thirds of the popula- 
tion and generally have proportionate access to local government.) But for 
the more nationalistically inclined of them, this is not enough. They see the 
Montenegrins, for example, fewer in number than themselves, enjoying 
the status of a fully fledged republic within the Yugoslav constitutional 
set-up. This is what many Shiptar intellectuals feel they should have, too. 

The intensity of the pressures building up ‘below the surface was revealed 
in two separate sets of incidents in the closing weeks of 1968. The first 
was an outbreak of rioting in Pristina, capital of Kosmet, on the eve of the 
Albanian national day. (This is the anniversary of Skanderbeg’s victory 
over the Turks five centuries ago.) The second was outside Kosmet, at 
Tetove in Macedonia—where the Moslem feast of Bairam (Shiptars are 
generally Moslem in their allegiance) was the occasion of another outburst 
of violence. The Yugoslav authorities reacted more sternly to the second 
than the first, partly because in the interval between the two sets of 
disturbances suspicions were reportedly confirmed that the Albanian 
Government in Tirana had something to do with the trouble. 

Albania’s whole role in inter-communist wrangles of the past two decades 
is evidently connected with its fear that it might be gobbled up by 
Yugoslavia—with or without U.S.S.R.’s approval. This in tum has 
tempted the government of Tirana, from time to time, to do whatever it 
can to discomfit Yugoslavia and Marshal Tito. The Yugoslavs understand 
this very well. But at the turn of 1968-69 the Yugoslavs were probably 
asking themselves whether Moscow might not simply stand by and relish 
Yugoslav embarrassment—despite the Soviets’ own feud with Albania. 
They knew that the Soviets have a greater interest than ever, in the wake 
of Czechoslovakia, in seeing Marshal Tito and his Communist heresy kept 
firmly within bounds, if not blown sky-high. 

Nevertheless, the polemics about the situation of the Albanian minority 
in the Kosmet region were recently more or less dropped. In fact, a long 
editorial, distributed in April, 1969, by the Afbanian press agency, was 
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particularly strong in its promise of support for neighbouring Yugoslavia, 
despite the long history of tension and ideological conflict between the 
Belgrade and the Tirana régimes. Albania, the editorial said, ‘will support 
without any hesitation the resistance of the peoples of Yugoslavia toward 
aggression’. It continued: ‘If it has been easy going so far (for the Soviet 
Union), a further adventurous step—an attack on Yugoslavia and Albania— 
not only would cost the Soviet revisionists dearly but would certainly 
be the prelude of a great world war, because neither Yugoslavia nor 
Albania are fresh figs that would easily go down the throats of the Grechkes 
and Yukobovskys. They are hard bones that would break their throats 
into pieces’. 

There were some indications that this gesture toward Yugoslavia was 
made by the Albanians with Chinese Communist approval. (A relatively 
high Yugoslav trade official visited Peking in the spring of 1969 and 
negotiated an agreement for increased Chinese-Yugoslav trade.) 


ALBANIA’S RELATIONS WITH OTHER BALKAN NEIGHBOURS 

Common enmity to Bulgaria apparently also has helped to bring 
Yugoslavia and Albania closer. The Bulgarian Communist régime 
participated enthusiastically in the Soviet-bloc military action against the 
Czechoslovak reformers and engaged in propaganda disputes with 
Yugoslavia. 

Not only Belgrade but also Tirana felt a potential military threat from 
their common neighbour, Bulgaria, when the commander-in-chief of the 
Warsaw Pact forces, Marshal Ivan I. Yakuwbovsky of the U.S.S.R. was 
visiting in Sofia in September, 1968. The Albanians sent a protest 
telegram to Bulgaria requesting immediate measures to obtain the with- 
drawal of the ‘huge concentration of Soviet forces’ that they said had been 
emplaced in Bulgaria. The Albanian press agency said that Soviet military 
activity in Bulgaria was evidence of what were called further chauvinistic 
designs by the Soviet Union. (The feeling in Yugoslavia is that in case of 
a conflict with Bulgaria or the Soviet bloc as a whole, a friendly Albania 
would secure the country’s south-western flank and shipments up the 
Adriatic Sea.) 

But diplomats of the N.A.T.O. countries represented in Sofia—and able 
to move freely over most of the country—reported seeing no Soviet troops, 
and Western military attachés scoured Bulgaria without finding a trace of 
a Soviet military presence. 

Tirana’s purposes in making these charges was most probably to bring fuel 
to their non-stop campaign against what they call Kremlin ‘revisionists’ and 
also to conjure up dire possibilities of pressure on the Balkans as a whole. 
And it could be also that Albania has noted the recent frequent moves 
toward greater co-operation among the Balkan countries and begins to 
feel it should no longer remain so isolated from useful economic exchanges. 

Albania has more recently concerned itself with Rumania, which, 
according to an editorial in the Albanian party daily, Zéri i Popullit, the 
Soviet ‘revisionists’ want to occupy, but not in the Czechoslovak form. 
‘They want it to take place within the Rumanians’ approval, within the 
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framework of the Warsaw Treaty... . They are seeking to get hold of it 
through flattery, coups, through plots and threats of all kinds.’ Soviet 
proposals for Warsaw Pact manoeuvres in Rumania, the paper continued, 
were a legal pretext for crossing the border and for a ‘permanent occupation’ 
of the country. The Russians, they charged, want to ‘close the fence of 
the Warsaw concentration camp’. 

As Communist China’s ally, Albania has criticised the Rumanians’ 
refusal to take sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute. ‘Their neutrality’, said 
Premier Mehmet Shehu, ‘merely furthers the interests of the Soviet 
revisionists’. At any rate, though relations on that account have not been 
over warm, they still have not been marked by Albanian hostility. 

A dual motive is visible for Albania’s proffering of support for Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, despite ideological divergences within the two countries: 
International uncertainty following the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet naval build-up in the Mediterranean, and the new conflicts on the 
Sino-Soviet border have made Albania more alive to its own possible 
danger; by the same token, China’s interest in playing on anti-Soviet 
feelings in Eastern Europe would be served by Albania showing a jess 
hostile face to Yugoslavia and the Balkans generally. 


PEKING’S INTEREST IN ALBANIA 

While the N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact alliances muttered vague 
threats at each other since Czechoslovakia’s occupation, Peking hinted it 
would provide military aid to its lone European ally, tiny Albania. The 
Chinese Communist news agency announced a new aid agreement with 
Albania, and experts in Hong Kong said the oblique language of the 
communiqué indicated that military hardware would be supplied along 
with economic assistance. 

The new pact followed a Chinese warning to Soviet Russia. During the 
November 1968 visit to Peking by Albania’s Defence Minister Beguir 
Balluku, Premier Chou En-lai declared that if the Russians committed 
military aggression against Albania, neither the Albanians nor the Chinese 
people would ‘let you off’. Communist China’s leaders sent, on November 
28, 1968, to Albania’s leadership an effusive message hailing the ‘twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the liberation of Albania’ in World War I and 
stating that their friendship could ‘stand any rigorous test’. 

According to the communiqué, transmitted by Hsinhua, the official 
Chinese Communist press agency, the two sides signed an agreement and 
two protocols, under which the mainland China will extend to Albania 
a Joan of an undisclosed amount and will supply technical aid and ‘complete 
sets of equipment and machines, materials and ships’. The communiqué 
then noted that in accordance with the signed agreement and protocols ‘a 
number of important projects and new industrial departments’ would be 
built in Albania. (Economic specialists claimed that this statement made 
a significant distinction between new industrial departments and other 
important projects; they declared these important projects could be 
factories for the manufacture of arms and ammunition or other military 
items.) 
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It must be also noted that, in connection with celebrations of the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of Atbania’s Communist rule, Tirana saw a Chinese 
friendship mission headed by Huang Yung-sheng, chief of staff of 
Communist China’s armed forces. 

During the spring of 1969, Tirana had become a major centre in Europe 
for disseminating Mao Tse-tung tactics and doctrines for campus riots and 
other violence. Groups of twenty to thirty students had been reported 
arriving daily in Albania from France, West Germany, Italy, Scandinavia 
and even Spain and Egypt in response to an invitation from Afbania’s 
Prime Minister Mehmet Shehu. These students are usually welcomed at 
the port of Durazzo by officials of the Chinese Communist cultural mission 
in Albania before they board buses, which are covered with pictures of 
Mao, for a tour of the countryside. 

To-day Tirana has a large printing press that turns out far better 
produced propaganda material than that normally issued by Moscow and 
Peking. Albania has also been imitating Mao in the production of little 
red books to be read by workers. Some students, in addition to taking 
indoctrination and military courses, are employed by the radio station 
broadcasting in French, German, English and Arabic. (Earlier in 1969 the 
Chinese Communists had installed a powerful transmitter whose missions 
are difficult to avoid in North Africa.) 

In May, 1969, Peking sent a new Ambassador to Albania, in what was 
presumably a first step toward bringing its diplomatic missions abroad back 
to full strength. (For the last two years, only the Chinese Embassy in Cairo 
has been continuously in the charge of an ambassador.) The new 
Ambassador to Albania is Keng Piao, who served as Peking’s Ambassador 
to Denmark, Sweden and Pakistan in the 1950s and who was elected a 
member of the Central Committee in April at the Ninth Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party. The appointment followed signs that China 
was preparing to resume normal diplomatic activities, curbed by the 
Cultural Revolution (the purge initiated in 1966). Albania, Communist 
China’s chief ideological ally, was a natural choice as the country to 
receive priority in the sending of senior diplomats abroad again. (As 
Ambassador to Albania, Keng replaced Lin Hsiao, a former Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., who may have been purged; a Red Guard publication reported 
that he had been severely criticised.) 


ALBANIA—-AN ARMED CAMP 

Since the invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968, the launching 
of the theory of ‘limited sovereignty’ (‘the Brezhnev Doctrine’), the 
intensified confrontation between the two super-powers in the Mediterranean 
(which has added to the strategic importance of Albanian ports), the new 
geopolitical points of N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact in the South-East 
of Europe and in the Balkan region, the position of Albania has been made 
even more vulnerable than it was even without these latest developments. 
Albania to-day is an armed camp, constantly voicing fear of invasion 
by the ‘Soviet revisionists’, or ‘the American imperialists’. The road to 
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by George Bilainkin 


OR six increasingly haunting, unendurable months, I watched the 

Euripides play reaching its predictable climax, the destruction by 

pygmies and unteachables of the world’s largest empire in history. 
They surrendered to scheming bullies, in Berlin, the most innocent and 
gullible nation, with indescribable wealth. The ordeal for a writer who 
knew as much as most officials, for the historian who saw the obvious 
remedy and daringly proclaimed it, helped destroy faith in Divine 
mercy for the just. Every morning at eight I heard friends and acquaintances 
in Paris and Berlin, Moscow and Warsaw, Oslo, Stockholm, the Hague 
and Brussels. The chief operator at Kemsley House, Gray’s Inn Road, 
transferred the calls I specified, to my flat in Chelsea, one after the other. 
In a tepid bath (as usual) I heard first distant confirmation of Hitler’s 
war on Britain, bombs crashing on Warsaw. This early September, 1939, 
I found the usually ebullient polyglot, Frank Savery, informed Counsellor 
to Ambassador Sir Howard Kennard, distraught: ‘Can you hear the 
bombs?’ I could, and added, ‘You saw it all in Within Two Years, the 
book you helped me to produce in March, 1934...” 

Kennard was sound, honest and too inflexible for the Chamberlains. 
Professional diplomatists of first rank were ignored or by-passed by the 
cabin-berth manufacturer from Birmingham. His part in the collapse and 
end of the Empire is total. Failure in his preparatory school, at Rugby, 
in an obscure metallurgical college, in a Bahamas plantation-cum-corset- 
and-oil-store (where he lost £50,000) and, as Lloyd George’s Postmaster- 
General, this opinionated nonentity left an impression on me. I had 
watched him from a few feet, for forty minutes at a reception in M. 
Maisky’s drawing room, and said, ‘Fun-fair showman with rabbit out of 
bent hat...’ I never altered the view of the architect of foolish ‘hunches’ 
and disastrous offers to dictators. 


I had, with the extravagant dreams of youth, hoped to awake lachrymose 
Britain with the book of 1934, long before Douglas Reed’s Insanity Fair of 
1938. But, ‘critics’ (so-called) devoted their half-column for books to 
works on Maya civilisations, Westerns, a royal tart’s lovers and 
reminiscences on ‘sport’. My volume received ten to thirty lines (except in 
the Portsmouth evening paper, which featured me across three or four 
columns). I had said Hitler would attack Britain, via Danzig, in 1936. 
Was I so wrong? 

In 1938 and 1939, foreign journalists, mostly German and Polish, French 
and American, were citing many dispatches bearing my initials or name 
in the group of twelve Kemsley dailies. In late March I had gravely 
disturbed Chamberlain and the pitiful innocent in foreign affairs, ‘High 
Church’ Halifax, with a major ‘exclusive’. It was the front page ‘splash’ 
in the Manchester based Daily Dispatch, with a sale of 500,000 copies a 
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day. I stated Halifax had received M. thrice in two days, and 
declared that, the Soviet proposal for a six-nation conference, perhaps in 
Bucharest, to halt Hitler, was ‘premature’. The world was aghast on March 
15—but not Chamberlain. Had Britain not ‘guaranteed’ the rump of 
Europe’s model democracy, President Benes’s republic, after Munich, on 
September 30, 1938? Had the amusing ‘Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence’, Sir Thomas Inskip (later Lord Caldecote, on the Woolsack), not 
promised on October 6, in the Commons: ‘In the event of unprovoked 
aggression against Czechoslovakia, the British Government would certainly 
feel bound to take all steps in its power to see that the integrity of 
Czechoslovakia is preserved’. But, of course, to merchants like these the 
promise was forgotten the same day, or not remembered in public. 
Caldecote remained silent. 

Stalin had urged immediate action knowing, as he had warned on March 
10, that Hitler meant to march, to gobble up all Europe, nation by nation, 
Britain included. 

Chamberlain reached his nadir, many more were to follow, with a 
speech of sophistry even grotesque for this master of dementi with edges. 
Were British bankers not making secret offers to Germany of vast sums 
that could increase the Nazis’ buying of arms? But, Chamberlain’s pitiful 
hatchet-man behind the scenes, now heard angry demands for a protest 
by the doddering leader, aged 70, and suffering acutely from gout, ‘words 
about Hitler’s broken agreement’. Chamberlain withdrew the simpleton- 
style apologia to the Commons in a Jater, ‘firmer’, speech at Birmingham. 
Gone were the hero-worshippers of the ‘saviour’ at Munich. 

I wish ‘they had been with me in the Czechoslovak Mission in Grosvenor 
Place, as I angrily watched the tears of Dr. Benes’s Minister, Jan Masaryk. 
The cabin-berth merchant’s reception of Masaryk, once, during all the 
crises, indicted a nation: the Czech’s terse description will remain with 
me, as long as the evidence of white ‘civilisation’ I saw at the Hiroshima 
Museum, near the Memorial. 


London ‘regretted’, apologised, but Hitler ranted from the noble, 
disgraced Hradcany Castle. Here, in 1945, President Benes told me, in 
three memorable audiences on one shameful summer day, of the humilia- 
tions he had undergone in 1938, at night, from Britain’s envoy, at the 
bidding of Chamberlain. 

In 1939 Hitler gigeled, at the ‘worm I saw in Munich’, for he had collected 
1,582 Czech aircraft, 2,175 guns, 489 tanks, 43,876 machine-guns, and vast 
quantities of other war material. 

Maybe the inherent follies of London politicians were symbolised by 
the village darts-champion speech on March 18, 1939, three days after the 
murder of a nation, by a college don who allowed himself to mouth 
these phrases: ‘Goering’s . . . real courage and capability lift him above 
the rank of Nazi bosses .. . Apart from Hitler he is the only statesman 
of any calibre in the Third Reich’. More? Yes: ‘... since (1933) the 
triumphs of Nazi foreign policy would have been impossible without his 
work.’ Decent judges at Nuremberg, impressed by the prosecuting team, 
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whose survivors include Lord Shawcross, and that pleader for watchfulness 
of the Nazi menace, Sir F. Elwyn Jones, Q.C., thought differently about 
Goering. He was found guilty, on all four counts, The ‘courageous and 
capable statesman’, long infamous for drug-addiction, was rounded off in 
searing words: ‘Guilt is unique in its enormity: there is nothing to be 
said in mitigation’. And who is the don? Mr. Wilson’s dispenser of 
supplementary assistance among the poor, once his Leader of the House, 
Mr. Richard Crossman, P.C. Incidentally, Mr. R. W. Cooper, of The 
Times, in the Penguin classic, recalls that, Rudolf Hess, whom so many 
pygmies nowadays want to free, was also given a dossier: ‘after his flight to 
Britain, he whole-heartedly supported all Germany’s aggressive actions 
up to this time . . . he blamed Britain and France for the war’. Hess, of 
course, master-planned from 1934 the prolonged infiltration and wholesale 
sabotage, in Russia, Poland, Belgium, and elsewhere. 

During 1939 I returned every night to Chelsea, with frightening material 
gathered from ambassadors, ministers, major diplomatists, themselves 
incredulous about the holocaust soon to descend on Chamberlain’s little 
orphans. He had, of course, become convinced that Hitler would accept 
his bribes, and march East. There was, therefore, no need for conscription, 
until M. Daladier begged President Roosevelt, to plead through Ambassador 
Kennedy, who had been urged from Paris by U.S. Ambassador W. C. 
Bullitt (a strange and scarcely explicable envoy) to call for the gesture. I 
listened to nursery optimism at Kemsley House, from the editorial director 
and his executives, all repeating the Chamberlain, Halifax or Butler 
platitudes, conveyed by pro-Nazi sympathisers, disparaging France, and the 
Soviet Union. I swiftly realised the editors knew as little as did readers, 
a situation repeated exactly in 1969, with imminent dangers ignored in 
Whitehall, Fleet Street, and the BBC. The picture resembled Conan 
Doyle’s splendid fiction, The Belt, a city-state asleep. I could not trust 
public telephones and eager typists with what I knew: I confided, some- 
times, in a talented musician in the same apartment block, over gallons of 
tea and cocoa. The editor grasped less than the chairman. He was a poor 
little boy in Wales, risen to a ‘Press-lord’ knowing finance and paper- 
management. The subtleties of world history, Bismarck, the Kaiser, and 
the German General Staff’s planning through Hitler, Austrian waif and 
former petty criminal, were beyond him. Kemsley entertained lavishly at 
large houses, near the BBC, and in the country. 

Charming experts, taught with care in Berlin ministries, told British 
women friends the ‘facts’. Pretty German hostesses were also magnificently 
trained, for the same task. The Germans did not want to touch a British 
colony: they needed room for their people in backward. Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and in the ‘bread-basket’, Russia’s Ukraine. 

But, public pressure, led by Lloyd George, Winston Churchill (soiled in 
1936 by absurd appeals for the Duke of Windsor) and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, forced Chamberlain to go through the mimicry of wanting an 
Angio-Soviet alliance. Officials knew the truth, but, gullible journalists 
daily used Whitehall banalia that, the agreement was ‘in the bag’, would be 
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signed in three days. 

In late May, 1939, an obliging Chelsea bank-manager opened his safe 
at 5 p.m, gave me £100, and tea with unburnt toast. That evening I 
flew to Paris, for the conference of the League of Nations in Geneva. I 
sat near Halifax’s table in the Carlton Hotel. Here I knew his p.r.o., later 
Sir Charles Peake, my dinner guest in Belgrade where he was ambassador in 
1946-49, (Peake ‘lent’ me his grounded aircraft, for a flight permitted by 
Tito, to the Greek frontier—the envoy had not been allowed for two years 
even a practice ‘flip’ over the aerodrome!) I saw the dying League in 1939, 
defrauded and defeated by infidels, in the fashion of the tortured United 
Nations, in 1967, 1968 and 1969. I listened to the chairman, M. Maisky, 
and knew there was no prospect of an alliance. I watched the much 
maligned M. Georges Bonnet, France’s foreign minister, impotent for years 
in the wake of the elusive ‘ally’ in London, unpredictable friend of Hitler’s 
in Whitehall. I saw the memorable Madame Genevieve Tabouis kissing 
M. Bonnet at Geneva station, and noted the absence of British reporters. 
(They would not have understood the conversation; language embarrass- 
ment bas not eased in 1969. French, Russian and Spanish might be for 
most London journalists, Urdu or Telugu, Hokkien or Malaylam.) The 
British reporters forecast the alliance but the ‘doyen’ cryptic Cambridge 
scholar from the Tass agency, Andrew Rothstein, knew . . . ‘the British 
are toying with the idea, Chamberlain does not want the treaty’. He was 
right. I was probably the only writer, with long dispatches daily at noon 
for the group’s ‘evenings’, at six for the ‘mornings’ and, with an ‘inside’, 
confidential commentary, at 7 p.m. or 8 p.m., to be pessimistic. London, 
the slippery League salons. But, the truth is precious. 

A week’s luncheons in the hotel convinced me that neighbour Halifax 
was not a saint, nor a genius: I assessed him (before Herbert Morrison and 
George Brown) as the least fitted Foreign Secretary I could imagine; his 
conscious ignorance was tragic. I forgave much, for his ridiculous stories 
over drinks, one especially of the anonymous letters from Gandhi’s 
admirers he read as Viceroy of India. I did not discuss serious affairs 
with him. Peake was tied to the official line, which I saw in the London 
papers, produced after costly luncheons and costlier telephone calls, by 
excited reporters hunting in packs. 

Chamberlain persisted, secretly, with his policy, ʻA London-Berlin line’, 
as he termed it in June and July, 1939. Confidences from Kennedy and 
Maisky, and others equally placed, scared me. I saw the early death of the 
Empire, for I gathered by now that Britain alone was incapable of offering 
serious opposition. 

Moreover, I had learnt Hitler was almost completing his major, top- 
secret plot, to attack Britain, while Japan ‘dealt’ with Russia. The 
Japanese were slow to decide, and this induced him to plead and plan the 
non-aggression pact with Stalin. Stalin had warned London, as Churchill, 
Lloyd George and Archibald Sinclair had done, that it must be serious, 
in earnest about an alliance to halt Hitler; but the unsuccessful dealer in 
corsets and oil in the Bahamas could not change direction. His disastrous 
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‘adviser’, Sir Horace Wilson, raised the bribes to Hitler time and again, 
and confessed to Herr Wohlthat, as late as July and August, 1939, that, 
if the British public grasped the extent of the secret terms, the Premier 
would be flung out of office. (I have not seen that in the British documents, 
of course.) Wilson rashly invited Wohlthat to assure himself of the sincerity 
of the offer in Chamberlain’s office. The German is to be commended 
for stepping aside, and snubbing Hitler’s ‘little worm ... we saw at 
Munich’. But, Chamberlain received other Nazi emissaries and chattered 
of his hopes and dreams, again ‘insulted’ (I cite Lloyd George’s word) 
Russia, by sending a Counsellor to ‘negotiate’ with the Foreign Minister, 
Molotov. Had Chamberlain not hurried to see Hitler, with the same 
Counsellor? Diplomatically, indeed, a tactician worthy of a council clerk 
in a backward county in the ‘eighties’. 

I sensed disdain, and plain contempt for the British press, for Whitehall, 
and for Britain’s leaders, in the tones and eyes of Mr. Kennedy. He had 
read the strangest ‘release’, as printed in 500,000 copies of the Daily 
Dispatch, on the eve of the war, and tragedy: ‘Mr. Chamberlain will stress 
tomorrow in particular, that the British and French pledges to Poland, and 
to Roumania, to Greece and to Turkey, will be honoured in their fullest 
interpretation. He will also give the House a satisfying indication of the 
extremely thorough precautions the Government has taken to see that 
the implementation of the pledges can be swiftly and thoroughly carried 
out.’ 

Any more? Yes, of course. Mr. Harold Ffoulkes’s piece concluded, 
warmly, ‘Britain’s state of preparedness is now such that, she can face any 
contingency with calm confidence’. 

Has any official handout packed more untruths into as few lines? The 
reader will understand why I never troubled to attend briefing sessions. 
Poland, of course, soon screamed for aid, in London and Paris, in vain. 
She received no help. The Chiefs of Staff had protested to the cabin- 
berth merchant, Britain could not ‘guarantee’ Poland, and could not aid 
her. Chamberlain was warned that, Poland had little hope of survival for 
more than a fortnight. Her leaders spoke brazenly to him. In London 
Counsellor Jan Wszelaki assured me, as did the alcoholic Colonel Josef 
Beck (struggling with the half-inch cigarette), that, Poland relied on her 
cavalry, did not need more than ‘British moral support’. He refused Soviet 
aid, 5,000 tanks, thousands of aircraft, the artillery that destroyed Hitler 
at Stalingrad. 

What of the sinister approaches by Chamberlain and Halifax, in 1938 
and 1939 to editors and owners, to the BBC, to suppress the truth sent by 
honourable and fearless correspondents, above all The Times reporter? 
Loud, and persistent pleaders for German hegemony in Europe, in the 
so-called ‘Common Market’, now forget that, after the Zollverein in 1864, 
Germany began her first of five unprovoked aggressions inside 75 years 
against allies and neighbours. It is distressing, on reflection, to note the 
unique unanimity of the Press, the hysterical BBC and TV, over the 
1938-39 Konrad Henlein style of putsch in Prague, in August, 1968. 
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In Prague I heard, in gloriously free 1945, accounts of the permanent 
sadism, in 1938-1945, by young and old Germans, with fathers compelled 
in a small room to watch daughters, wives and relatives, raped four and 
five times. In the Pankrac prison I saw the pitiful notes, written by elderly 
Jews and Catholics, Communists and nondescripts, a few minutes before 
triumphant victory, and the entry of the Red Armies. Benes and Masaryk 
cried, in retailing the Czechs’ ordeals to me. The Nazis’ chief killer at 
Lidice, Karl Hermann Frank, resting in Cell 20 of the Pankrac, did not 
deny to me what I had seen a few yards away in his butcher-style giant 
execution chamber, white tiles, hooks, revolving gallery. Next door I saw 
the heavy guillotine for constant use, hour by hour, day by day, for years. 
I read the Nazi warders’ meticulously kept records. Had the Red Armies 
not conquered at Stalingrad—Churchill told Stalin “You tore the guts out 
of the foul Hun’—would there be Jews in Prague, to plead for ‘liberalisa- 
tion’ by Bonn’s friends? Would there be Jews in America, or Britain to 
contribute protests to the Press at ‘invasions’? I recall, and see that, in 
1938 and 1939, The Times devoted four or five columns during the murder 
of Czechoslovakia by the Nazis; but, in August, 1968, it filled thirty to 
thirty-three columns, a day, with articles by men and women in sundry 
cities. The BBC scoured for ‘critics’ of the Soviet invasion. Did the BBC 
want a 1939-style return of Nazis, of Frank, destroyer of Lidice? 

I shudder at recollections of the Press in 1938 and 1939: it seemed not 
to be concemed with Germany’s perpetual call for expansion, somewhere, 
as is the case to-day. The Times printed letters—so captured German 
documents show—edited, inspired by Hitler’s embassy round the corner; 
they were signed by men of standing, apparently prepared independently. 

In 1969 we do not read here a sentence of the immense stocks of nerve- 
gases, germ-bombs, developed in West Germany, any reports of the 
scientists’ grisly conference for 200 journalists, in Berlin, on December 5, 
1968. None remembered the recent anniversary of Stalingrad, the victory 
that ended Hitler’s dream of 1,000 years of Belsens for the Jews, and for 
Britons, Kultur in the Mein Kampf fashion. I wonder why the Arabs are 
now accused of waging war, and the aggressor of 1967 is never named. 
Why is Nigeria treated with less decorum and sympathy than the 
mysteriously lively rebel in so-called ‘Biafra’? Is napalming of harmless 
Asians in Vietnam, long denounced by all religious leaders of note, given 
two or three columns, or inches, a day in The Times? Is it less important? 
Do our allies in loyal France, linked from 1947 to 1997 to Britain, deserve 
groans and regular moans in the London Press and the BBC, at influential 
bidding? 

I see, however, a hopeful palliative. Britain’s young reformers will 
demand stringent, merciless inquiries into operations by foreign agents, 
vast foreign p.r.o. firms, about the sums of money they receive and 
distribute, whence, where, to whom, in the fashion begun by America’s 
humane and courageous Senator J. W. Fulbright, with his wise Foreign 
Relations Committee. Otherwise, I see a nationalised Press and a censored 
BBC inevitable, and soon. Lord Hill might be moved, and, we could lose 
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the Groucho Marx image of a decadent nation, permissive, too tired to 
recognise Oswald Spengler’s dangling forecasts of the white races’ doom. 


[Mr. George Bilainkin was regularly received in private by Ambassadors 
J. P. Kennedy, I. Maisky, M. Corbin, M. Shigemitsu, M. Quo tai-chi, Dr. 
V. V. Tilea, and other heads of Mission. His Diary of a Diplomatic 
Correspondent, London, 1942, records his uniquely privileged conversations 
in 1938, 1939, and 1940.] 
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Tirana is lined with posters proclaiming that ‘the Frontiers of Albania 
Are Unbreachable’ and ‘Those Who Can Intimidate Us Are Not Yet Born’. 
The available reports testify to large holes dug into hills, cliffs and 
mountains, to shelter the Chinese-made missiles, which abound along the 
Greek frontier and around the port of Durazzo. An electrified barbed-wire 
line eight feet high runs along the frontier, and helps to make Albania 
an island in what it regards as a hostile world. (Its only outlet is to 
Communist China, 6,250 miles away.)}* 

The country is reported to have a 30,000-man army, a 3,000-man navy, 
and a 6,000-man air force. The defence of the country is concentrated, 
not on the coastal plains leading to Tirana, but in the forbidden eastern 
and southern mountain zones and around the big Valona naval base at 
which the Russians were replaced by the Chinese in 1963. Chinese trucks 
have begun to replace old Soviet vehicles on the roads. But the Chinese 
presence is relatively discreet. The Chinese Embassy is in a comfortable 
villa—with a powerful radio transmitter with five antennas in the garden— 
in the centre of Tirana. 

So far, China has met practically all of Albania’s requests. An enormous 
Chinese-built chemical fertiliser plant stands at Fier and the Mao Tse-tung 
Electric Power Plant at Drinic. China accounted (in 1967) for forty per cent 
of Albania’s exports and more than sixty per cent of her imports. Among 
the Chinese deliveries are about 500 tractors each year. (They are to 
replace some 2,000 Soviet-made tractors for which spare parts cannot be 
obtained.) 

Following the little-published Afbanian version of the Cultural 
Revolution, Afbania has been entirely collectivised, including the small 
plots formerly reserved for individual cultivation. The last individual 
artisans have also disappeared. 


1 ‘Declaration of the A.P.L. Central Committee and A.P.R.’s Council of Ministers on 
the Aggression of Soviet Revisionists and their Sateltites against the Czechoslovak 
S.R. and the Czechoslovak People’, Zéri i Popullit, August 23, 1968, cited by Prifti, 
Peter R., ‘Albania gets the Jitters’, Eastern Europe, XVM, 1, January, 1969, 9-13, 

2 Based on Salivan, Georges-Albert, ‘Fear of Invasion Voiced in Albania’, New York 
Times, June 1, 1969. 
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THE SECRET SERVICE IN TUDOR TIMES 
by Roderick L. Eagle 


HE well-established fact that Christopher Marlowe was an agent 

employed by Sir Francis Walsingham (Queen Elizabeth’s principal 

Secretary of State) from 1587, while still an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, until Walsingham’s death in 1590, may serve to kindle interest 
in those who directed, and those who served under them, in the secret 
service. Sir Thomas Walsingham, cousin of Sir Francis, carried on in 
an unofficial capacity after the latter’s death and employed the same men 
such as Ingram Frezer, Robert Poley, Marlowe and Nicholas Skeres, who 
were all present at the house of Mrs. Eleanor Bull at Deptford when 
Marlowe was ‘liquidated’ in May, 1593. 

The Walsingham cousins had very close ties of affection and interests. 
One has only to study the poet Thomas Watson’s Meliboeus, described 
on the title-page as ‘An Eglogue upon the Death of the Right Honourable 
Sir Francis Walsingham, late principall Secretarie to her Majestie, and of 
her Honourable Privie Councell’. It was printed in 1590 in Latin and 
English. The Latin version is dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham and the 
English to Lady Frances Sidney, the daughter of Sir Francis. In this 
Eglogue the Queen is ‘Diana’, Sir Francis is ‘Meliboeus’, Sir Thomas is 
‘Tityrus’, and Watson speaks as ‘Corydon’. Both the Walsinghams are 
said to be patrons of literature and learning. 


In 1581, Sir Francis Walsingham was sent to Paris to negotiate a treaty 
with France which was calculated to prevent any agreement between 
France and Spain which would be dangerous to England. Watson’s 
Eglogue makes it clear that Sir Thomas accompanied his cousin, and that 
Watson was also there: 

Tityrus (i.e. Sir Thomas}— 

Thy tunes have often pleas’d mine eare of yoare, 
When milk-white swans did flocke to heare thee sing, 
Where Ssine in Paris makes a double shoare, 

Paris thrice blest if shee obey her King. 

Why was the poet Watson in the company of the Walsingham cousins? 
Was he, like Marlowe, assisting in the secret service? Were there still 
more poets and dramatists using their intelligence as agents in return for 
patronage, and to help their poorly rewarded profession? 

This appears to be highly probable for there is proof of yet another poet 
and playwright, Anthony Munday, being similarly engaged. A fact which 
has come to light is that in 1582 Munday had been hunting Catholics with 
success. We can learn that from his publication ‘A Discoverie of Edmund 
Campion and his Confederates’. There is no proof as to Munday’s 
employer, but he went to Rome to spy on English Catholics who might 
be plotting the assassination of the Queen and the re-establishment of the 
Catholic faith. 

The writing of books in those times could scarcely earn a living. There 
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was no such thing as a ‘reading public’ for those who could read were an 
extremely limited and favoured few. Even the writing of plays was 
miserably rewarded as we can see from the Diary of the theatre manager 
Henslowe, preserved at Dulwich College. These authors were, however, 
well-educated men and their talents would be useful in the secret service. 
No doubt it was the Privy Council who employed Munday to carry out his 
successful detection of the Popish conspiracy in 1582, having previously 
sent him to Italy to spy on English Catholic refugees in the northern cities. 
On his return journey, Munday had exhausted his funds while passing 
through France and was compelled to make a diversion to Paris where he 
was given money by the British Ambassador to enable him to reach 
England. He would not have been so favoured had he not been on official 
business. 


We do not know the names of all those who collected information for 
Sir Francis Walsingham from France, Italy, Spain and the Low Countries. 
He is said to have employed no less than seventy spies. Naturally, as 
secret service agents, they did not come into prominence, but from 1567 
onwards Walsingham was supplying Lord Treasurer Burleigh with lists 
of names hostile to the Queen and the government. In 1568, he put the 
secret service on an organised footing, and that year may be taken as the 
founding of our present secret service. The chief cipher expert was 
Thomas Phelippes, but another such expert in Walsingham’s service was 
named Anthony Standen, who worked for Essex after Walsingham’s 
death. So clever was Standen that he was knighted and Walsingham 
procured for him a pension of £100 a year which, to-day, would represent 
about £500. Standen’s information for Essex was sent in letters to Anthony 
Bacon (the elder brother of Francis), and he used a cipher with numbers 
representing letters. Some of these are preserved in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace and were printed in Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
Thomas Birch, D.D., in two volumes (1754). I would particularly refer to 
Vol. 1, p.139, in the hope that the key to the cipher might be discovered. 
These letters may contain matters of great interest to historians. All I have 
been able to gather is that the Queen is 6589 and Essex 7. Besides Robert 
Poley, Walsingham employed Gilbert Gifford (a Catholic traitor) and 
Thomas Harrison in the discovery of the Babington plot to murder 
Elizabeth and put Mary on the throne. Walsingham was kept well informed 
by ‘his agents in Spain as to the preparations for the Armada and the 
invasion of England. 


Anthony Bacon began his travels in 1579, and was sending intelligence 
to Burleigh from Paris in 1580 as to the state of France. There was an agent 
named Edward Burnham assisting him. Anthony had contacts with 
Nicholas Faunt who was the secretary of Walsingham, and who advised 
him as to the state of affairs abroad. Anthony travelled into Northern 
Italy, afterwards residing in the South of France, principally Bordeaux, 
where he was favourably placed to pass instructions and receive information 
as regards agents passing to and from Spain. The news received was passed 
as rapidly as possible to Essex. 
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Francis and Anthony Bacon established a scrivenery at Twickenham 
and its main purpose was the ciphering and decoding of secret documents, 
but here, also, literary works were copied and translations made of books 
printed abroad. The house had been presented by Essex. In the 
correspondence between Anthony and Francis allusions to the work being 
carried on are fairly frequent during the closing years of the sixteenth 
century. Thus Standen writes to Anthony in 1592: 

By Mr. Lawson I send you my travels of Turkey, Italy and Spain, as dear to me 

as you may imagine; yet nothing of too high a price for you. Having taken a 

copy, I desire the original might be delivered to my brother, which I entreat 

unto you; as also having taken what you best like out of the Zibaldone, if you 

commit them both to my brother’s custody, he will have a care of them, For 

by my tossing to and fro in the manner I live, I might be deprived of such things, 

as at the time of my last trouble I left behind me in this town, and among others, 

the discourse of the Spanish state, which when I may recover, you shall have. 

I cannot trace anything about Standen’s brother, Edward, to whom he 

referred, except that Standen, in the same letter, asks Anthony to introduce 

him to the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh. It would appear from this that 

Edward was also working for the secret service. The word ‘zibaldone’ 

puzzled me for a time until I found it was Italian, meaning a miscellany 
of literary or political papers. 

In 1594-95, Francis wrote to Anthony from Twickenham on January 25: 

I have here an idle pen or two specially one that was cozened, thinking to 
have got some money this term. I pray you send me somewhat else for them 
to write out beside your Irish collection which is almost done. There is a 
collection of Dr. James of foreign states jargiiest in Flanders which, though it 
be mo great matter, yet I would be glad to have it. 

The Dr. James to whom reference is made was presumably the famous 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 


In 1596, Essex sent ‘by his secretary, Henry Cuffe, ‘a true relation of the 
action at Cadiz’, Cuffe writing to Anthony: 

‘The original you are to keep because my Lord charged me to turn either 
the whole, or the sum of it, into French, and to cause it to be sent to some 
good persorrage in these parts under a false name or anonymously.’ 

The reason for this secrecy was that the Queen had disapproved of Essex 
going on the Cadiz expedition, and was further disgruntled on his return. 
Although he was victorious over the Spanish fleet, there was no loot to 
compensate for the expense. Cuffe had drawn up an account of the 
expedition, but he was commanded by the Queen, on pain of death, not 
to set forth any discourse of this service without her permission, Anthony 
Bacon tried through influential channels to get such permission and, not 
meeting with success, resolved to get copies sent abroad secretely. Copies 
were, indeed, made and were sent to the Courts of Scotland, France and 
the Low Countries. 


The question has been asked as to what Francis Bacon was doing during 
the first forty years of his life. It had been said of him that at twelve 
his industry and his mind were beyond the reach of his contemporaries. 


Continued on page 326 
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SOME SECRETED ISLAND 
by Hugh Shepherd 


UT to live without misery is not to live. There is only one place, only 
one ideal place, and this is:— 


Not in Utopia—subterranean fields— 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where! 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all of us—the place where in the end 

We find our happiness, or not at all! 


‘In the very world’, indeed: but this includes all places. 

‘Are the Bahamas on the way out as a tax haven?’ asked the Sunday 
Telegraph of March 16, 1969 and, like questing Pilate, did not stay 
for an answer. 

Tax havens have become as important to the rich as a good butler was 
to the landed gentry eighty years ago. More, the just-ordinarily-well-off are 
equally interested in tucking away some of their income so that the rapacity 
of the tax collectors is, for once, ineffectual. Whether the answer is 
“Yes? or ‘No’, therefore, it cannot be doubted that the well-to-do 
in America as in England and Europe generally will seek, for an indefinite 
time ahead, a haven for taxable profits which can be diverted from their 
home banking accounts. 


On an excursion to investigate the remaining tax-haven prospects of the 
Bahamas in March, 1969, returning aptly on April Fools’ Day, I concluded 
that the situation would remain moderately promising for tax avoiders in 
the Bahamas, barring accidents, in the foreseeable future. Further that 
land speculators, though they may be deprived of a tithe of their profits 
by what may come to be known as a ‘Pindling’ tax, much capital would 
accrue to discriminating speculators in that rapidly shrinking commodity. 

Grand Bahama Island, where I spent eight days on my second visit there 
in four years, is only seventy miles from the mainland of Florida. Signifi- 
cantly when I was there bad weather stopped about a hundred miles away 
to the northwards. The cold front cut Palm Springs, and New York was 
in the thirties of Fahrenheit—a horrid thought. ‘It is snowing in New York 
State’, an American visitor told me. There was a wild, gusty wind and 
unseasonable weather in Grand Bahama; but the temperature was in the 
seventies, and it was balm to an exile from the east winds of Essex. 

From Essex to Grand Bahama Island is not only the width of the 
Atlantic and more away; it is in a different world. Here the Crown had 
administered a coral island useful only as a plantation for firs during three 
generations as the Caribbean gradually host its identity with buccaneers 
and pirates. New Providence Island holds the capital city of Nassau; here 
only peace and relative ignorance of the sophisticated world reigned. 
The pit props went to the old and the material for the hungry paper 
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industry went to the new world. The concessionaire holding Crown land 
of practically no value wondered what the future held for him. 


The thought that generated in his mind was no doubt fertilised by the 
knowledge that Port Everglades was at hand with its unceasing ocean- 
bound traffic took another half-generation to bear its fruit. Today, a third 
of the island or an area slightly less than the Isle of Wight is held, not too 
firmly, in a hegemony. The Grand Bahama Port Authority, Ltd., it is said, 
bought the land, freehold and with sovereign rights of licensing and 
granting monopolies, for $3 an acre; some of this land cannot be bought 
today for $300,000 per acre. Many middle-men have bought and sold 
‘desirable’ plots since the Authority started its investment of capital in 
‘hard-faced’ roads, ports, drainage and water works. Its income is 
enormous. As the sole licensing authority it charges an annual fee from 
builders, developers, businesses and industry. It works hand-in-hand with 
the government of Mr. Lynden Pindling. Thus, it protects the interests 
of residents and employees, by denying the right of casino operators to 
allow them to use their premises for gambling. There is a poll tax but it is 
reduced for employees and those of the resident native population. 


The peculiar power of the Authority flows from the special nature of 
the grant made by the Crown before Home Rule. Under what is known 
as the Hawksbill Creek Agreement, customs, duties exemptions and pro- 
cedures are laid down which constitute the Authority almost a sovereign 
power for this part of the island. I say ‘almost’ advisedly since there is no 
reason to suppose that it ever contemplated that the Crown would 
yield sovereignty to the concessionaire. 


That this is so is perhaps well reflected in the attitude of get-together 
to which I have just referred. Neither can it be supposed, although an 
undeveloped land-tax is possible, that the Nassau government intends to 
restrain the enormous boom in land development in Grand Bahama Island. 
In the Tribune of March 25, 1969, in fact, for example it is reported by 
Mr. Etienne Dupuch that people were preparing to leave the island due 
to new restrictions but careful enquiries have only elicited the fact that 
the Finance Minister has said that it was not the intention of the Nassau 
government to impose a tax on undeveloped land ‘for the time being’. 
This might well be taken as a hint that speculators might be wise to 
confine their attention to Jand that is ready for development. But it cannot, 
in my view after many discussions with responsible people, be regarded 
as an indication that a representative land tax or tax on profits is imminent. 


I have said that the hegemony of the Authority is not too firm. I think 
that the authority would be the first to deny that it ever had been their 
intention to establish a hegemony. It wishes only to contribute, by its skill, 
enterprise and imagination to the overall development of these amazing 
islands. A balanced industrial and tourist settlement a shot’s length from 
Florida with appeal to light industry and the ocean-going trader in addition 
to the twelve million tourists who migrate annually to the sun at the turn 
of the year from the grimy northern centres of industry in the United 
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States is its aim. In accordance with its terms the Government of the 
Bahama Island guaranteed to the Authority, amongst other things, and 
also to its licensees extensive exemptions from duties upon the import 
and export of goods until the year 2054. 


An official joint guide, issued by the Government and the Authority, 
states: these special privileges are all designed to provide the incentive to 
licensees to participate in the rapid economic development of the 233 
square miles of Grand Bahama Island comprising the port area at 
Freeport. Whilst the liability to pay customs duty on any goods must be 
determined by the express terms of the agreements, these legal documents 
are necessarily complicated and the purpose of this Guide is to explain as 
simply as possible the scope of the customs privileges to which a licensee 
is entitled under the Agreements and the procedure he must observe to 
secure them. The Controller of Customs, Nassau, is responsible for the 
care and management of the Customs in the Bahamas. In the port area he 
exercises these functions through the Deputy Controller of Customs, 
Freeport. 

The guidance given in the few weeks before my visit in 1969 were to 
the effect that whilst Mr. Pindling’s government would not attempt to 
disassociate his government from the observance of this remarkable 
agreement, it was proposed to enforce it according to its express terms 
and no extension could be anticipated in its exemptive provisions. 

This was a clear reference to the abuses which my informants told 
me must be admitted to have occurred under the first, ‘White’ government 
after the grant of Home Rule. It is not proposed to go here into the 
irregularities disclosed by the Royal Commission set up by Sir Ralph 
Grey at the instance of Mr. Pindling’s National Liberal Government after 
its victory. Its way to achieving its principal aim is manifest from the 
statistics. If nothing else, it cleared up thoroughly. 

Freeport started in 1963 with a total of 35 hotel rooms and as shown the 
total number of rooms now available is in excess of 3,000. The President 
of the Port Authority, Mr. Wallace Groves, said that 1967 certainly 
proved to be the greatest year in the history of Freeport. It is worth 
noting that there was a very noticeable increase of interest from both 
investors and developers following the Premier, Lynden Pindling’s, major 
policy speech on Freeport. The Premier’s dynamic speech, delivered before 
a large audience to real estate brokers and newsmen gave strong assurances 
that his Government would use its full efforts to start a further develop- 
ment of Freeport under the terms of the Hawksbill Creek Act. In the 
last few months of 1967, it was extremely obvious that investors and 
businessmen were taking the Premier at his word and the business boom 
that followed has certainly shown no signs of easing. 

The total number of visitors to Grand Bahama Island records the 
following boom conditions:— 


1963 1965 1967 1968 
60,000 238,000 381,000 500,000 
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The population, which 30 years ago was limited to a few humble 
peasants and fishermen, was 9,500 in 1963, 21,000 in 1965 and in 1967 
32,250. I have no more recent figures. The hotel rooms available for 
tourists have, in the same period, increased from 395 to 3,071 and the 
increase goes on in ever increasing momentum. 


The Hawksbill Creek Agreement 


This agreement was signed in 1955 and was amended subsequent to 
the assault on the ‘Bay Street Boys’ government—ineptly called by some 
the ‘White’ government—in 1967. Suffice it to say that some have already 
left the islands under a cloud and that Bay Street is no longer a synonym 
for reckless and dishonest dealings in franchises and privileges granted 
to foreigners. 


On a more modest plane, licensees who import duty-free cars must, in 
future, show that they are required for the legitimate activities of their 
licensed businesses and are so used. 


Tax haven and industrial port 


The largest deep-water port in the Western hemisphere to be made 
by man, its off-shore bunkering station and its vast cement works, now 
being extended, and already ‘the greatest’ set the tone of this young 
colossus which is Freetown. Lucaya, five miles way up the creek with its 
monstrous white hotel and condominia, may become the tax-haven of the 
dreamers, but Lucaya/Freeport, the complex of industry/tourism which 
is the Authority’s monstrous off-spring, the amazing product of a jointure 
of old-fashioned imperialism with modern free-enterprise, is already seen 
as a modern city-state in the sun, born, almost thrust, into the world mature 
and developed straight from the drawing board. A conjointure of need 
and desire made this possible. Miami is overflowing and Port Everglades 
by no means uninhabited. Lucaya is already appearing more dignified and 
with a slower tempo than its neighbour; Freeport can give the other port 
points in freedom. It is not unworthy of its name. 


If it is an utopia is it not a dangerous utopia? Is it an ‘other Eden’? 


To quote from a skit with this title in ‘Punch’ of April 5, 1967, 
when this growth was beginning to flourish like a modern Klondyke of 
gold stowed away, is too tempting to resist. Marghanita Laski in this 
amusing series had dealt with the question of havens generally, thus: — 
For when you come to examine them closely, these safe places, these other 
Edens, they are all extraordinarily similar, from Isaiah, in fact from Adam 
up to the latest SF, some stressing one element, some another of a single 
whole. A useful amalgam of most factors is to be found in Gonzalo’s 
speech (interpolations cut) in The Tempest: 
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Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 

P th’ Commonwealth I would (by contraries) 
Execute all things: For no kinde of Trafficke 
Would I admit: No Name of Magistrate: 

Letters should not be knowne: Riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none: Contract, Succession, 
Borne, bound of Land, Tilth, Vineyard none: 
No use of Mettall, Corne, or Wine, or Oyle: 

No occupation, all men idle, all: 

And Women too, but innocent and pure: 

No Soveraignty. 

All things in common Nature should produce 
Without sweat or endevour: Treason, fellony, 
Sword, Pike, Knife, Gun, or needle of any Engine 
Would I not have: but Nature should bring forth 
Of its owne kinde, all foyzon, all abundance 

To feed my innocent people. 

I would with such perfection governe Sir: 

T’ Excell the Golden Age. 


When I returned to England I picked up the Daily Telegraph Magazine 
of April 2, 1969, where under the title of ‘Bolt Holes for the Rich’, 
Robert Hughes had dealt with tax-havens in general and, apropos 
Guernsey, and the need to get away generally before decay attacks the tax- 
payer or rust corrupts his fortune; if you make money, you want to keep 
it. The more you make, the less (as a percentage) you keep. On the 
other hand, if you make a great deal of money, you may be able to hold 
on to most of it by fleeing England altogether and setting up residence 
in a tax-haven. 

The secret is out. All are in it now. The Globe and Mail of Toronto 
on March 19, 1969 are on to the facts, though perhaps not all of them. 
It there reported that lése-majesté, the place of the small man and both 
nations under the Anglo-Saxon imperial sun are now so involved that 
marriage has become almost an insoluble problem. In fact, the Authority 
has exchanged 92.5%, of its shares for ten million common shares in 
Benguet Concessions of Manila in which thousands of small men in the 
United States are already stock-holders. The balance of 7.5% are held 
by the Bahamian Government which has the power to appoint one director 
to the Board of the Grand Bahama Port Authority and one to the Board 
of the Grand Bahama Port Authority and one to the Board of Benguet. As 
a consequence the quotation of Benguet stock rose from 1.12 to 16.87. 


There is another open secret which is plain for all to see. A marriage is 
most likely to be permanent when affection and interest are linked; there 
is now no reason why the National Liberal Government of Mr. Pindling 
should wish the bursting off-spring born of the earlier union to die a 
premature death of starvation. 


Tax-avoiders and sun-seekers as well as entrepreneurs of the free world 
may take heart. They appear to have been redeemed. 
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ALFRED DOMETT: FULFILMENT IN THE 
ANTIPODES 


by Eric Glasgow 


NE reason, at least, for a study of history is its capacity to introduce us 

to the circumstances and the ideas of periods in time which, despite 
perhaps their apparent proximity and familiarity, may yet be remark- 

ably and refreshingly different from our own day and age. Comparisons, 
of that sort, can, of course, have some very hazardous and misleading 
results; but their general effect can be good, if they can serve to enlarge 
our imaginations, and to make us more fully aware of the possibilities of 
challenges and ideas which are no longer operative today, in British society. 
It is largely for that reason—maybe, it is not a very adequate or accept- 
able one—that I am so fond, when I ought, perhaps, to be otherwise and 
more profitably occupied, of rummaging amongst the surviving relics which 
are left, of our British past, in the nineteenth century, and especially its 
biographical features, because, for all of us, it is these which must surely 
carry the deepest human interest, whether or not they also exercised the 
most formative influences upon the actual course of events, the outcome 
of great movements, and the pattern of the evolving fabric wrought by time. 
I wonder how many people, today, can recollect the life and work of 
Alfred Domett (1811-1887), the friend of Robert Browning, and a pioneer 
in the early administration of New Zealand. He was certainly a very 
representative figure of nineteenth-century Britain, and he has some 
particular interest for me, also, because he was at my own college, St. 
John’s at Cambridge, from 1829 to 1833; although, perhaps as some 
symptom of the age, scarcely cognisable to the modern undergraduate, he 
left without proceeding to a degree. That meant that, at that time, he had 
no definite wish, or need, to settle down to a profession: he went to 
London, intending there to indulge his taste for poetry, and his inherited 
enthusiasm for prolific travel. He began to publish poetry as early as 1833, 
when he had scarcely lost sight of the green lawns, the serpentine river, 
and the mellow buildings of Cambridge; and he contributed verses, some- 
what mediocre in their quality, to BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, in 1837, 
1838 and 1839; although the earliest separate volume of his, to be listed 
in the CATALOGUE of the British Museum (Vol. 54, 1960, column 414), 
is a slim little text, entitled Venice, and published from London in 1839. 
That is a significant title, because it indicates that, by that date, Domett 
had already begun to gain a personal acquaintance with the more con- 
ventional objects of ‘foreign travel’. He had, moreover, in 1834, visited 
Canada and the U.S.A., expressing his lavish experiences there quite 
eloquently, in both prose and poetry, and thus indicating, as we are told 
by F. G. Kenyon in Robert Browning and Alfred Domett (London, 1906, 
page 6), ‘a keen eye for scenery, a strong taste for literature, an enthusiastic 
love of beauty both in nature and im art’. Domett’s journals, of this 
extensive tour in North America, were published in 1955, in a fine edition, 
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edited by E. A. Horsman and L. R. Benson, for the University of Western 
Ontario; and there is a copy of the book in the British Museum. 

In his own lifetime, of course, Domett emerged, as an author, more 
slowly and less spectacularly: it was typical of his age and class, that he 
should begin by treating literature as the dilettante pursuit of a gentleman 
of leisure, who lived in easy circumstances, whilst also sampling and 
appreciating the finer things of the visible world, in travel, any form of 
art, and creative endeavour; without, however, taking any of them in a 
spirit of great seriousness or profundity. Perhaps, nowadays, when almost 
everything has become professionalised and organised, we are too im- 
patient with these, the attitudes and the conditions of an age of greater 
leisure and placidity, and less competition, for a fortunate, upper class: 
at any rate, it is not, I think, unsalutary, so to recognise how different life 
then was, for Alfred Domett, from what it is usually today, for any average 
young Englishman, engaged in the perplexing task of choosing a career, 
after having received his ‘ticket’ of graduation at Cambridge. 

It is certainly obvious that Domett was able to spend a considerable 
section of those apparently crucial years of emergent manhood, just after 
he had ‘gone down’ from the university, in the twin and agreeable 
occupations of travel and poetry: which is not, perhaps unfortunately, 
what most young men are able to do today. Domett was little known, 
however, even in the tidy and thriving literary circles of London, until his 
poem Venice appeared, in 1839, and it was that publication, smaH and 
postulant as it was, which really inaugurated his long and very memorable 
association with the more famous poet, Robert Browning (1812-1889), who 
had in common with Domett a birth-place in Camberwell, and a poetic 
nascence which began about 1833: the pair were absolute contemporaries, 
and remarkably alike in their outlook and interests, even though subsequent 
fate took Browning apart, to Florence in 1846, and so exposed him, not 
unproductively, to a much deeper Italian and Latin influence. 

Browning was by no means the only noteworthy poet, with whom 
Domett was associated, in the years from 1833 to 1842. Domett was also 
closely involved with Joseph Arnould (1814-86), whose father was, for 
many years, in medical practice in Camberwell, then a district where many 
wealthy business people resided. Arnold was a considerable poet, who 
won the Newdigate Prize for Poetry, at Oxford, in 1834, and became a 
Fellow of Wadham College there, in 1838. Like Browning, he missed 
Domett, after the Jatter’s departure for New Zealand, in 1842; but he 
continued to correspond regularly with him, despite the arbitrary inter- 
vention of the vast and solvent seas. Otherwise, Arnould’s life bears some 
resemblance to that of Domett. After a period in London journalism, he 
went out to India, having acquired legal qualifications, as Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, in 1859. Ten years later, in 1869, he retired; 
but, unlike Domett, he did not settle in London: he died at Florence, on 
November 16, 1886. 

The remarkable and expressive similarities, in the three parallel lives of 
Domett, Browning, and Arnould, are drawn out, quite clearly, on pages 
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21 to 25, of Robert Browning and Alfred Domett, by F. G. Kenyon (1906). 
‘The same work—embodying material which had been published, the 
previous year, in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW—also indicates, on 
pages 26 and 27, Domett’s connection, as a young man in London, with 
Christopher Dowson, also a man of literary interests, although he published 
nothing: so it must be clear that, whilst he was meditating about his future 
in London, Domett enjoyed an uncommonly warm and lively circle of 
friends—another engaging feature of the social and intelectual life of the 
upper classes, in nineteenth-century London. 

Domett, resident in London, and enjoying the friendship of Browning 
and other poets, was not completely absorbed by the sweet, unworldly 
seductions of poetry, however: he studied sufficient law to enable him to 
be called to the bar, at the Middle Temple, in 1841, and, his native 
restlessness intruding upon the current, discursive delights of London, for 
a man of good circumstances and standing, he then looked about for a 
suitable opening for his inclinations, possibly in some distant and beguiling 
field. Unlike Browning, who was drawn to the Mediterranean region, 
Domett found what he then desired, in New Zealand, cool, Anglo-Saxon, 
and geographically much removed from the history-laden congestion of 
England. 

Since its discovery by Captain Cook, in 1769, New Zealand had re- 
mained almost unsettled by Britons, until the period in which Domett 
grew to his aspirant manhood. The first official representative of the 
British government in New Zealand, James Busby, arrived at the Bay of 
Islands, north of the modern Auckland, on May 5, 1833; and in 1837, the 
great coloniser, Edward Gibbon Wakefield (1796-1862) was mainly re- 
sponsible for the formation of the New Zealand Association, whose 
activities quickly obliged the British goverment to accept the full 
sovereignty over all New Zealand (1839). At Waitangi, on the Bay of 
Islands, on February 6, 1840, this claim was given its practical meaning, 
by a treaty with the native Maori chiefs, which assigned to them a 
recognised but circumscribed position and place, under the new circum- 
stances of British control. By the autumn of 1841, a capital had been 
founded, at Wellington, near the southern end of the North Island of 
New Zealand; and the year 1842 promised to include the first, organised 
and propitious, wave of British settlers, to occupy and develop the 
territory, which had thus been laid wide open to them. 

The scramble for land and a possible fortune was, inevitably, rather 
ruthless, and many of those who were so attracted to New Zealand had 
not the finest qualities of character or understanding; but the fair oppor- 
tunity was there, for unshackled endeavour and unrestricted enterprise, 
whether the rewards were to be wealth and power or the less sullied 
satisfactions of talents well used, finely-constructed achievements, and 
some share in the advancement of civilisation; and Alfred Domett, with 
no unworthy motives, was amongst those who, in 1842, bought their shares 
of the huge, open spaces of the Antipodes, and emigrated to New Zealand. 
It was a departure which evoked some typically nostalgic and sentimental 
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verses, from Robert Browning, in a poem which was first published in 
the latter’s Bells and Pomegranates, of 1842; although there is no doubt © 
that Browning exaggerated the suddenness of the blow, for Domett had 
obviously been planning and thinking about going to New Zealand, long 
before he packed his bags and went. But perhaps it is the inevitable way 
of poets, to exploit and to heighten the normal human sentiments, and if 
they did not do so, then they would not provide us, the readers, with the 
fare we expect from poets. 

Nevertheless, Domett’s migration to the Antipodes did constitute a 
parting of the ways, as far as his association with Browning was con- 
cerned. But, on the other hand, all the available evidence suggests that, by 
so crossing the world to New Zealand, Domett found for himself a fulfil- 
ment, even in the concrete and somewhat unexpected fields of public 
administration, which would never have come his way, had he been 
content to remain, for the rest of his years, enmeshed within the entangling 
web of the polite, sometimes rather trivial and precious, cliques of London’s 
letters, or even, less restrictively, as an expatriate Englishman, whose con- 
siderable and latent poetic art might have bloomed, fragrantly ‘but 
artificially, in the hot-house setting of Florence or Venice, Athens or 
Corinth. 

Domett went out, early in the summer of 1842, to join the fledgling 
settlement of Nelson, which had been founded by the New Zealand 
Association, by that time transformed into a joint-stock company, near 
the southern tip of Tasman Bay, on the northern coast of the South Island, 
only in February of that same year. The place was, therefore, when first 
Domett encountered it, in a singularly primitive and rudimentary con- 
dition—-perhaps, indeed, therein Jay a large measure of its appeal and its 
challenge, for a man like Domett, who had all the urges of the pioneer. 
His began as a completely private venture, with no official backing, status, 
or obligations. However, on account, probably, of his legal training and 
his education, both of which were not over-abundant in the New Zealand 
of that time, Domett was speedily drawn into the public affairs of the 
country, at first because he undertook to produce, for the New Zealand 
Company, the official Narrative of the Wairoan Massacre (1843). 

That document presented the facts of the deaths of 21 Europeans, at 
the hands of the Maori chief, Te Rauparaha, and his followers, because 
of a land dispute. So, Domett became, almost as soon as he had arrived in 
New Zealand, an effective leader of the British community there, especially 
in relation to the regulation and the enforcement of the land claims. His 
next publication, indeed, was his Petition to the House of Commons for 
the recall of Governor Fitzroy (1845), who was considered to be too 
sympathetic towards the Maoris, and who was, in fact, replaced by the 
more distinguished Sir George Grey (1812-1898) in 1845. 

Grey remained as the Governor of New Zealand, until 1854, when he 
was transferred to Cape Colony; he returned, to his old post in New 
Zealand, from 1861 to 1868, and he was the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand from 1877 to 1879; so he was, obviously, a key-figure in the 
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resolution of New Zealand’s major problems, of land-distribution and 
relations between the Europeans and the Maoris, during the nineteenth 
century. 

But, as New Zealand was organised and developed, so did the status 
and the standing of Alfred Domett. In 1853, he crossed the Cook Strait, 
and became the resident magistrate at Hawke’s Bay, an important and 
extensive district in the S.E. part of the North Island; and, after the first 
Parliamentary Constitution of New Zealand was set up, in 1853, he was 
elected to the general assembly at Wellington, as M.P. for Nelson, in 1855. 
He rose quickly, having the public confidence, and he was Prime Minister 
of the Colony, from 1862 to 1863, during a difficult stage in the recurrent 
disputes with the Maoris, and later, up to 1871, he continued to put in 
a yeoman service, in the administration of the crucial and difficult subject 
of the allocation of land. 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to suggest that Domett performed a vital 
role in laying the needed foundations, between 1843 and 1871, for the 
whole of the subsequent social and constitutional development of New 
Zealand. When finally he left New Zealand, in 1871, the country was in a 
very different condition from what it had been when he first set foot on its 
virgin soil, in 1842, although, in fact, of course, less than thirty years bad 
elapsed. In 1871, much had still to be done, in the effective development 
of New Zealand, but the Maori problem had been virtually solved, and 
the path had been firmly prepared, for the evolution, especially after 1880, 
of New Zealand’s own particular and fruitful brand of social democracy. 
Distant as now it may seem, there is, nevertheless, a lineal link, between 
the New Zealand that Alfred Domett helped so actively to make, in 1843 
to 1871, and the thriving little country, in the Antipodes from Great 
Britain, of Holyoake and Nash, in our own times. 

Although Domett represented, whilst he was in New Zealand, a policy of 
centralisation, authority, and vigorous resistance to the Maoris, which 
might not be so acceptable today, it is necessary, of course, to remember 
that the conditions in New Zealand, more than a century ago, were utterly 
different from those of the present: stern and determined measures were 
needed, when first Domett saw the beckoning, untamed shores of 
Tasman Bay, if the new country was to develop and to flourish 
in accordance with its true gifts and potentials. Such, Domett 
consistently offered, a quality of enlightened leadership which his 
fellow-settlers greatly needed and valued then, and yet which, with 
him, was never infected with any corroding spirit of malice or 
injustice. Domett was a Briton abroad, the emissary, always, of British 
ideas of justice, progress, and law; but what he consistently strove to attain 
involved the true interests and destiny of New Zealand, and accordingly it 
is difficult to consider that his abiding record there should be, in any way, 
exposed to a harsh judgement, as now we may attempt, if we are rash 
enough, that most dubious of expedients, a retrospective and final ‘verdict 
of history’. William Gisborne, in his book, New Zealand Rulers and 
Statesmen, 1840 to 1897 (London, 1897, page 112), whilst conceding that 
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Domett could be ‘somewhat dictatorial and irritable’, alludes also, and 
more persistently, to his ‘gentleness and good nature’, as well as the ‘great 
powers’ of his mind, and its ‘wealth of information’. That may well embody 
and epitomise our own abiding impression, and assessment, of his work 
during the many years which he spent in New Zealand. 

In 1871, having reached the age of sixty years, Domett retraced his path, 
across the vast and infirm seas, from one edge of the world to another, in 
order to spend the remainder of his life in England. It was a significant 
gesture, indicative of an attachment to his native land, which had, 
apparently, survived all his new and jolting experiences, far away in the 
Antipodes. Once back in England, he was able to recover at closer range, 
many of the literary friendships which he had begun before his decision, to 
go to the rim of the Southern Hemisphere. 

That was not a very intricate or difficult task; for he had frequently 
been in touch with Browning, by letter, since 1842, and so it needed little 
extra effort, on Domett’s part, in order usefully to re-kindle the lingering, 
enduring embers. Browning himself had been settled again in London, 
since his wife’s death at Florence, in 1861. Apart from his few official or 
semi-official documents, Domett had turned out remarkably little writing, 
of any sort, during the long years of his residence in New Zealand, where 
he had been so greatly occupied with strenuous and absorbing public 
duties: whilst in the Antipodes, however, he had thought and ruminated 
about Maori life and its accompaniment, the beautiful and unspoilt New 
Zealand vistas and landscapes, and all these experiences, when at last they 
merged themselves into the silent, evocative category of memories, re- 
mained with him, even in the very different and distant setting of London, 
to fire and to colour his outlook and imagination. His New Zealand en- 
counters, spaced as they had been over so many years, had provoked little 
writing, as long as he was still face to face with them; but, when the vast 
oceans intervened, it was another matter, and in the leisure of his London 
retirement, Domett did endeavour to put on paper something of the essence 
of his remembrance of his life in New Zealand. Stimulated, too, by the 
timely renewal of his contacts with Browning, he wrote a poem, entitled 
Ranolf and Amohia: a South Sea Day Dream, which was published from 
London in 1872, with a second edition in 1883, and a more miscellaneous 
collection of poems, entitled Flotsam and Jetsam: Rhymes old and new, 
also from London, in 1877. Both of these works indicate that, despite all 
his very disconcerting experiences in the Antipodes, Domett still kept 
intact the impulses and the enthusiasms which had first drawn him to 
poetry, in the decade between 1833 and 1842: the liberal, desultory harvest 
of a Cambridge education, in the early years of the last century, had never 
been entirely superseded, not even by the competing challenges and claims 
of New Zealand, in one of the first and most rugged stages of its de- 
velopment. 

Thanks partly to his friendship with Browning, Domett was awarded 
the C.M.G. in May, 1880, with Gladstone as Prime Minister. It was a 
well-deserved tribute to Domett’s solid achievements in New Zealand, 
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even if it reflected more faintly his attainments as a poet. It rightly 
emphasised Domett’s fulfilment, personal and public, in New Zealand, 
which had redeemed him from the possibly sterile and unrewarding fate 
of a second-rate pedlar of obscure verse, a mere Jeisured dilettante on the 
periphery of literature. 

Domett died, on November 2, 1887, aged 76, two years before the 
passing of Browning; but the substances of his poetry were not collected 
together and published until 1891, when a new selection of it was edited 
by William Gisborne, the New Zealander. Domett’s last years, spent in 
London, although apparently so monotonous and uneventful, are now 
unusually well documented, because we have The Diary of Alfred Domett, 
1872 to 1885, edited by E. A. Horsman (Oxford University Press, 1953). 
This scholarly work provides an up-to-date basis for a study of Alfred 
Domett, which F. G. Kenyon’s much older and slighter book, Robert 
Browning and Alfred Domett (1906), scarcely supplied, and yet one which 
was very much needed, for our edification and enjoyment, a century or so 
after Domett’s actual lifetime. 

Alfred Domett has not received over-much attention from British 
publishers: no article on him appears in the current editions of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA, or the EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. On the other hand, he 
is represented, fairly adequately, in standard American publications, such 
as the ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA (Vol. 9, 1965, page 242), the 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA (Vol. 3, 1966, page 521), 
and the ENCYCLOPAEDIA INTERNATIONAL (Vol. 6, 1966, page 
76). A standard and thorough biography of Alfred Domett, from a British 
source, is clearly a desideratum; since the story of his life and work offers, 
so revealingly, a link alike between the British Isles and the Antipodes, 
across some of the world’s widest spaces, and between the unorganised, 
private emotions and impulses of poetry and the sterner, more objective 
standards and demands of public administration, albeit, too, on the other 
side of the world. 

Certainly, the biography of Alfred Domett is, even now, worthy of our 
remembrance; and it deserves some special attention, too, as a sample of 
what a typical, upper-class Englishman was likely to do, and to achieve, in 
the very different circumstances of the world as it was a century or more 
ago. 

If our English sources, for the evaluation of this career, are still rather 
inadequate, we do have Sir Sidney Lee’s concise and convenient s 
in the DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY (Vol. 15, 1888, 
pages 199-200), as well as Sir Frederic Kenyon’s old book of 1906 and 
E. A. Horsman’s modern one, of 1953. There is, also, a portrait, a fairly 
long literary consideration, of Alfred Domett, on pages 109 to 121, of 
New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, by William Gisborne (London, 1897). 
If none of this diverse material entirely satisfies the desire for a thoroughly 
digested study of Alfred Domett’s achievement, in the records of history, 
it may only be a tribute to his complex and many-sided nature. 
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SANTILLANA DEL MAR 
by S. F. Arthur Coles 


‘The bream are excellent, but the Santillans have ceased to quaff the 
Tartar drink of horses’ blood, the luxury of their ancestors.’—Richard Ford, 
a for Travellers in Spain (London, John Murray, 1902 edn., 

p. 112). 

HE ‘muy noble villa de Santillana del Mar’, as it is identified in its 

coat-of-arms, is to-day one incomparable, complete and intact 

‘museum piece’, an epitome—a ‘symphony in stone’—of the mediaeval 
history of the region, and as such one of the most characteristic and 
enthralling towns in Spain. Under its early name of Planes it was at 
one time the capital of the Montañes, the ruggedly mountainous province 
of Asturias, forming the northern corner of Castille, which was the only 
part of the Iberian peninsula to withstand the Arab avalanche after the 
rout of the Visigothic King Roderick and his armies on the banks of the 
Guadalete (sited at Jerez de la Frontera) at the hands of Tarik ben Zaid 
after his ‘leap’ from Africa to Europe at the Pillars of Hercules in 711 A.D. 
with invading Moorish and Berber forces. 


Not many miles distant lies the remote and hidden valley of Covadonga 
where Pelayo, Duke of the Goths, taking up the leadership of the Christian 
arms after Roderick’s death, had gathered around him in this Asturian 
mountain fastness the surviving nobles and initiated there, with the critical 
Battle of Covadonga, the first victory over the onrushing hosts and the 
epic struggle against the Moslem thrust into Europe that was to engage the 
energy and treasure of the Hispanic peoples for the ensuing seven centuries, 
before final liberation was achieved with the rendition of the Emirates of 
Granada and Malaga to Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Beyond the small township of Cangas de Onis, former residence of the 
Asturian kings, with its remarkable three-arch Roman bridge, which 
Pelayo must often have crossed, may still be identified the ‘Campo de Jura’ 
where the nobles swore allegiance to him after the victory, ‘lifting him up 
on a shield in Barbarian style’. And it is with no small emotion that the 
traveller to whom history is a living force finds to this day, after surmount- 
ing, at Covadonga, a steep stone stairway of 90 steps, the actual sepulchral 
cave containing the eighth century sarchophagii, bearing contemporary 
inscriptions in archaic Castillian, of King’ Pelayo, of his queen Guadiosa 
and sister Hermesinda, with, nearby, the tomb of Alfonso I. 

“Where'er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy ground’, wrote Byron of Attica 
and the Morea, and an identical impression assails one when walking alone 
in the cobbled, deserted streets of Santillana del Mar, whose celebrated 
Romanesque Collegiate church, ‘Monumento Nacional’, and superb Gothic 
cloisters, occupy the site of an eighth century Benedictine Abbey foundation 
established just a century before the still extant Abbatial monastery of 
Benedictbeum, a landmark for miles around midst the verdant plains of 
Upper Bavaria. Before the high altar, at the head of the central nave, still 
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stands the tomb and roughly-hewn full-length figure of Santillana’s patron 
saint, the young virgin martyr Juliana, beheaded on February 16, 308, 
at Nicomedia, Bythinia, whose remains were transported to Planes the 
following century from Italian sepulture at Purol, ‘to conceal them in a safe 
place owing to the invasion of the Lombards’. 


With its ‘embattled silences’, its sloping mediaeval streets, its ancient Plaza 
de Pelayo and massive square towers, frequented as summer retreats from a 
fierce southern sun by Madrid upper-class families, this famous town, birth- 
place, significantly enough, of Juan de Herrera, architect of ‘the Eighth 
Wonder of the World’, the Escorial, is a place of ghosts, and this feeling is 
accentuated on all sides by the ancient ancestral mansions, with their 
resplendent stone heraldic emblems and coats-of-arms, of Castillian noble 
families of the past, of the Velardes, the Barredas, the Tagles, the Paredos, 
the Valdivielsos, the Bustamentes, the Quevedos and Cossios, not omitting 
the broad and majestic facade fronting the main Calle de Cantén, down 
which rumble oxcarts piled with green produce driven by calm-faced 
peasants gliding silently by in their rope-soled alpargatas, of the one-time 
residence of Santillana’s most illustrious son, don Iñigo López de Mendoza, 
warrior, politician, poet and prose stylist, to whom Juan II granted the 
Marquisate of Santillana with all its revenue and privileges, who was 
only accepted as Governor after a display of independence by the proud 
townsmen upon challenge on the historic ‘Campo de Revolgo’. 


I did not immediately apprehend when approaching the town from the 
Torrelavega road and passing by a large grassy space bordered by twisted 
plane trees, why I should have been so conscious of an all-pervading sense 
of the past at the sight of this open space, and it was only much later, 
when reading Manuel Pereda de la Reguera’s fascinating study, Santillana 
del Mar y Altamira—a presentation copy from the author—that I 
discovered the reason: 

‘As the traveller arrives in the township by the road from Torrelavega, where 
it joins the street of Jesus de Tagle, he can see straight ehead a large park 
covered with thick, leafy trees, known by the name of Campo de Revolgo. This 
in olden days was the site where the principal events of the township took place. 
The inhabitants gathered there to make agreements, pay the taxes owed to the 
Lord, to pay homage or present their complaints before the judge and to settle 
the disputes that arose through pride of lineage. The “Campo de Revolgo”, as 
Amos de Escalanta says, appears in the documents of SantiMana and in the 
histories of the noblemen and their tenants as a place of uninterrupted strife 
between families and rival powers, the judgement of the Lord against that of the 
Abbot and both these against the magistrate of the King. There, after the battle, 
the loser recognised the law of the winner and there came the attorneys of the 
townships and valleys to swear obedience, which was sometimes imposed by 
feudal violence and loyally maintained more often at the price of tears and 
sacrifice.’ (Author's translation.) 

It is at the heart of such a rare coign of history, architecture and art 
that the splendid Parador Nacional de Gil Blas de Santillana del Mar, 
situated in the Santander province near the Cantabrian coast, was opened 
soon after the World War on the north-east side of the Plaza de Ramon 
Pelayo, in the reconstructed fifteenth century family manor of the Barreda- 
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Brachos, an harmonious blend of classical and modern styles, where all the 
traditional aspects are preserved and which yet offers the motorist or 
wayfarer the ample comfort and succulent regional cuisine of a comfortable 
country inn. The views from the upper rooms of the Parador of the wide 
and rolling green landscapes and broad skies of the Montañes are unforget- 
table, and the pictures and period furniture within are all in keeping. 
Through the original outer door, which has been preserved, a horseman, 
or caballero, could ride in to the spacious paved entrance hall without 
dismounting, or even so much as ducking his head! 


Three memories remain vividly of this Parador—the warm welcome from 
a genial administrator and his charming family; meeting at desayuno the 
first moming by chance a brother, accompanied by his Swiss wife, of a 
friend of London and Cairo days, Georges Cattaui, Egyptian diplomat and 
literateur; and the presence that day on a brief visit of inspection of the 
then Director General of Spanish Tourism, Sefior don Mariano de Urzaiz 
y de Silva, Duque de Luna, former Spanish naval attaché at the Spanish 
Embassy in London during the war-time Ambassadorship of the late 
Duke of Berwick and Alba. The Director General, as he then was, was 
accompanied by a couple of wolfhounds, splendid canine specimens, which 
might have stepped straight from the famous painting by Titian of Charles 
V at Yuste, with his favourite dogs. 


The quiet hour before ‘la cena’, the evening meal, I passed very agreeably 
turning the pages of the Parador’s fine folio edition of Gil Blas de 
Santillane, the ever-popular picaresque romance of a fictional character of 
Santillana by the French novelist and dramatist Alain René Le Sage 
(1668-74) (who, in actual fact, was never in Spain) which Sir Walter Scott 
declared left the reader ‘pleased with himself and mankind’ and which 
Smollett, who first translated the work into English, said left him with the 
feeling that ‘life is not so bad after all’. 


My room on the first floor overlooked a smail enclosed garden fringed 
with willows and scarlet creeper where the administrator’s children played 
merrily each morning with a nurse picturesquely attired in regional costume, 
and a short walk away rose the mellowed stone wall of the Regina Coeli 
convent and the high wals of the Dominican monastery of San Hdefonso, 
both formerly powerful religious foundations with many scattered estates. 
In the chapels of both local squires and noble citizens who had omitted to 
reserve places in the chapels of the Collegiate Church are buried and in 
Regina Coeli may be seen the last resting places of many aristocratic ladies 
of Asturian birth who had entered its cloisters to consecrate their lives to 
religion. 

In Santillana several of the ancient and historic mansions of former 
ages are owned and annually visited by Society families and European 
royalty with some Spanish connection. Thus, the chatelaine of the great 
square pile of the Torre de los Velardes, in the Plaza de los Arenas, is 
the Duquesa de Parcent, and the one-time House of the Abbots which I was 
kindly permitted to visit—abutting on to the Collegiate church approach— 
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is the solar or summer home of Doña Margarita of Hapsburg Lorraine and 
Bourbon, Archduchess of Austria. 


Since the beginning of the century Santillana del Mar has been linked 
in repute inseparably with Altamira, the world-renowned prehistoric cave 
only two kilometres distant, with its astonishing paintings and drawings 
of bulls, deer, bison and horse, known as ‘the Sistine Chapel of Prehistoric 
Art’, from the fact that they were depicted on the roof of the entrance 
cave. The whole cave complex at Altamira was discovered in 1879, 
following summer excavations in the neighbourhood, by Sefior Marcelino 
de Sautuola, but the actual first sighting of the prehistoric masterpieces is 
attributed to his young daughter Maria who accompanied him that year, 
who, while her father was removing earth, noticed irregularities in the 
stone on which she observed coloured protruberances which, on closer 
examination, proved to be body features incorporated in life-size and 
lifelike drawings of bulls. 


What a revelation it is of the unplumbed depths in one’s own conscious- 
ness to step from the opaline Galician daylight through a narrow aperture 
in the hillside into the primaeval darkness of this vast cave, and behold by 
the direct illumination of electric bulbs on the humid ceiling of the ‘chapel’ 
these superb figures of animals coloured with red and yellow ochres, or 
etched in charcoal to outline or accentuate protruding contours, for are 
we not all repositories of racial memories stemming back into the remote 
past? ‘Chapel’ is an appropriate term, for the drawings, particularly of 
the deer, seem deeply infused with a religious significance, ‘whose origin 
is the light of setting suns’ an organic spirituality, which demonstrates well 
enough that this was a primitive shrine for worship by the inhabitants 
‘before ever the first Celt Iberians invaded the Peninsula. (In an interview 
published this summer in a provincial daily newspaper, the Curator of 
Altamira, Sefior Mendez, expressed the view that the Altamira paintings 
and drawings are among ‘the first wonders of the world’; ‘if only one-tenth 
had survived they would still merit that tribute’ he roundly declared. So 
immense is the annual concourse of visitors from all nations that the 
numbers permitted to enter the cave daily now has to be limited to three 
thousand to enable the right temperature to be maintained and these price- 
less prehistoric works of art saved from damage.) 


This description of one of the great art and archaelogical attractions 
in northern Spain may perhaps be fitly amplified by a final quotation from 
Sefior Pereda de la Reguera’s fascinating study: 


‘,.. after going down slightly to the left, one enters the great hall which is 
decorated with the best paintings in the world (sic). These represent, with the 
exception or a deer, a number of horses, a boar, and bisons in various attitudes 
of rest or movement. The dimensions of the figures vary from 1.20 to 1.25 
metres, while the drawing of the deer near the centre of the roof measures 2.25 
metres. All the drawings show the perfect study the quaternary artist had made 
of his models in order to grasp their form with an admirable perfection of lines 
and proportions and achieving, in spite of their primitive means, the most 
remarkable qualities and modelling them through the intensification of the 
strength of the ink with a chiaroscuro effect obtained with the point of the flint.’ 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
by Francis Jones 


MONG the historical literature produced in the year of the investiture 

of the present Prince of Wales is the attractive Living History Portfolio 

compiled by Mr. J. P. Brooke-Little, Richmond Herald of Arms. 
Entitled ‘The Prince of Wales, The Title and its Holders’, the portfolio 
consists of an introductory pamphlet accompanied by sixteen photographs 
of documents and photographs to illustrate the text. It is a useful guide to 
those who wish to delve more deeply into the history of the Princes and a 
boon to those anxious to master essential outlines without undue effort. 
Mr. Brooke-Little deserves congratulations on his vade mecum. 


The object and format of the work imposed limitations on what could 
be included in it, and there is little in the text that requires emendation, 
but there are some matters that call for sharper emphasis and definition. 


The royal families of Wales are amongst the oldest ruling families of 
Europe. They lasted for over eight centuries, a remarkable length of time 
by western standards. The reason for this survival is outside the scope 
of this review, but those familiar with the history of the Welsh dynasties 
cannot but be impressed by their resilience and persistence in the face of 
cruel reverses and the ambitions of a politically and economically superior 
neighbour. An idea of their tenacity may be gauged from the fact that 
the Normans, who defeated England in one battle and subjugated it 
within a decade, took over two hundred years to defeat totally the Welsh 
princes. 

At no time in the middle ages was there a political unit called Wales. 
The country was a mosaic of small kingdoms, each animated by a desire 
to maintain its sovereignty, which militated against unity, ultimately leading 
to their piecemeal destruction. When the Normans arrived, Wales consisted 
of six such kingdoms. By 1282 only two of them had succeeded in retaining 
any semblance of independence. Mr. Brooke-Little has shown how 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd rose in that year against Edward I, how he fell, and 
how his territories and those of his allies were annexed by their conqueror. 

Generally called Liywelyn the Last, he could with equal validity be 
termed Llywelyn the First. About 1256 he had adopted the title Prince of 
Wales, which later was confirmed to him by Henry DI under the Treaty of 
Montgomery in 1267. The Treaty states that the King granted the 
Principality of Wales to Liywelyn and his heirs. He held the title until 
his death in battle on December 11, 1282. Llywelyn was the first, last, and 
only Welsh prince to have bome this title. 


It is important to define what the term ‘Wales’ denoted at that period. 
The territory of the Welsh princes consisted of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and 
Merionethshire, and parts of Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, less than 
half of the whole country, the remainder being in the hands of the Lords 
Marcher. 
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In 1284 the King issued the Statute of Wales, declaring how the newly 
conquered territories were to be governed and administered. In 1301 he 
created his son, Edward, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, and 
granted him the territories he had taken into his hands after the fall of 
Llywelyn, and also the county of Flint which formed part of the Earldom 
of Chester for administrative purposes. It is these lands that were known 
as the Principality of Wales. In effect, Edward merely added another 
fragment to the numerous lordships that made up what we now know as 
Wales. When, in 1536, Henry VIII abolished the separate jurisdictions and 
united Wales for the first time in its history, the term Principality became 
extended to include the whole of the country, and its prince became 
Prince of all Welshmen. 

On February 7, 1301, the King granted the Principality of Wales and 
the Earldom of Chester to his seventeen-year-old son Edward, at Parliament 
held in Lincoln. The act was well received by the Welsh who had not 
taken kindly to Anglo-Norman officials who governed the Principality, and 
now felt they had direct accesss to the Crown when they required redress 
or other satisfaction. Furthermore, the young Prince had some connection 
with the Principality, having been born in 1284 at Caernarvon. He was the 
first Prince of Wales of the English royal family. The grant was made 
specifically to ‘him ‘and his heirs, kings of England’, which meant that 
when he ascended the Throne. the Principality became merged in the 
Crown, and continued so until the king granted it to the new Heir 
Apparent. 

The tale that the baby prince had been presented in 1284 from the 
ramparts of Caernarvon to a host of clamouring Welsh ‘chieftains’,. as 
their new prince ‘who could not speak a word of English’ is the product 
of later mythology, and appears first in 1584 exactly 300 years after the 
alleged event. 

Tt is not known whether the Prince was ceremonially invested, but when 
the next Prince received the dignity the records state that he was invested 
with a coronet, ring, and rod, according to custom. The italicised words 
suggest that a similar ceremony had attended the creation of his 
predecessor. After his creation commissioners were despatched to the 
Principality to take homage and fealty on his behalf. A complete record 
of their itinerary has survived and over 660 names of homagers are 
included on the roll for 1301. 

Until 1911 all the Princes of Wales were invested in England, usually 
in Parliament, attended by lavish and often spectacular public celebrations 
fasting several days. An account of the investiture of Prince Charles 
(later Charles I) is contained in photograph No. 5 of the portfolio. 

Mr. Brooke-Little’s pamphlet contains a useful series of ‘potted’ 
biographies of the succeeding princes. 

A ‘Prince of Wales’s Council’, assisted each Prince in governing the 
Principality. Sometimes the Princes took a personal hand in Welsh affairs, 
as in the case of Edward (‘The Black Prince’), who strove to extend his 
jurisdiction beyond the bounds of the Royal grant. The chief officials ‘on 
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the spot’, were the Justiciars who governed on his behalf from the castles 
of Caernarvon and Carmarthen, assisted by a host of lesser officials. 

It must always be remembered that the Prince of Wales is always first 
and foremost, the Heir Apparent, with the result that he spent most of 
the time with or near the Sovereign. He means as much to his English 
as to his Welsh subjects. 

The first Prince of Wales was popular with the Welsh. His household 
included several Welshmen, there were Welsh archers in his bodyguard, 
and his hounds were attended to by expert huntsmen from the Principality; 
he gave pensions to members of the defeated Welsh princes, granted 
charters and privfeges to Newborough, Bala, and Caernarvon, and 
appointed Welshmen to important offices. A contemporary writer contrasted 
his success as Prince of Wales with his failure as King of England. After 
ascending the Throne in 1307 he did not forget his Principality; in 1316 
he redressed Welsh grievances, and in 1322 and 1327 summoned Welshmen 
to attend Parliament. He was the only medieval monarch to do so. Welsh 
chieftains supported him against the barons in 1322, and it was to Wales 
that he fled for refuge in 1327. They plotted his release, which resulted in 
the wholesale arrest of Welsh magnates, some of whom were still in prison 
several years after the King’s death. 

Edward, ‘The Biack Prince’, showed a similar interest in the Principality. 
Numerous companies of troops from the Principality served under him 
in France. In 1346 he ordered that all his Welsh troops were to wear 
uniforms of green and white (the national colours of Wales) with the result 
that Welshmen were the first troops to appear on a continental battlefield 
in national uniform. He granted foundation charters to the towns of 
Nevin and Pwllheli, and created Dynevor a free borough. Part of his 
popularity derived from his marriage, for his wife Joan, Fair Maid of 
Kent’, could trace her ancestry from the famous Welsh prince Llywelyn the 
Great (d. 1240). 

Their son, Richard, was equally popular in Wales, and as King, visited 
it several times. He promoted Welshmen to posts normally reserved for 
Englishmen, such as constables of castles, and also gave them command 
of garrison troops. To mark his associations with the Principality he 
appointed a special officer of arms with the title of Wales Herald. Among 
his supporters were Owen Glendower and the Tudors. After his capture 
by English troops in North Wales, bands of armed Welshmen tried to 
rescue him, penetrating into England so far as Lichfield and Coventry. 
The ancient Welsh air, Sweet Richard, was composed in his memory. 

Henry of Monmouth, the only other Prince of Wales to have been bom 
on Welsh soil, also had Welsh blood in his veins. Despite this he had 
to fight for his Principality against the redoubtable Glendower, and was 
wounded at the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403. After ascending the Throne 
he chivalrously offered a free pardon to his old adversary. 

The next three Princes, ali named Edward, lived in the tumultuous days 
of the Wars of the Roses and were primarily concerned with personal 
survival. Nevertheless they were not forgetful of their Welsh subjects. 
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Edward (son of Henry VI) found refuge in Harlech Castle in 1459 under 
the protection of a Welsh chieftain; and Edward (son of Edward IV) took 
up residence at Ludlow with a view of directly governing the Principality 
and the Marches. 

The accession of the Tudors was accepted with enthusiasm by the Welsh 
who saw in the event the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy that a king of 
Welsh blood would again occupy the Throne in London. There were two 
Tudor Princes of Wales, the brothers Arthur and Henry, sons of Henry 
VII. Arthur became Prince of Wales in 1489, when three years of age, 
and in 1501 took up residence at Ludlow. Unfortunately this promising 
youth died in the following year. His brother, who held the title from 
1504 until 1509 when he succeeded to the Throne as King Henry VIIE, 
took little interest in his Principality. 

The Stuart Princes of Wales had several Welshmen in their households, 
but did not become closely involved with the affairs of the Principality. The 
same is true of the four Hanoverian Princes, and the last of these deserves 
a few words to himself. ‘Prinny’ has had a bad press, and the enthusiasm 
with which historians describe his sins and transgressions rises like steam 
from a tropical swamp. Nevertheless there was another side to his 
character. Although he never formally entered his Principality he was not 
indifferent to the interests of Welshmen. Several served in his Househoid, 
among them Colonel Nassau Thomas, Edward Jones the harpist, Colonel 
Kemeys Tynte of Cefn Mabli, and six Welsh chaplains attended to his 
spiritual needs although it seems doubtful whether their ministrations were 
particularly effective. He took a personal interest in the Cymmrodorion 
Society, and in the Welsh Charity School in London to which he subscribed 
over £7,000, and after ascending the Throne supported the efforts of the 
Bishop of St. David’s to improve the condition of the Welsh clergy. 

Subsequent Princes took a far greater personal interest in the affairs of 
the Principality. Albert Edward, born in 1841, who became Prince of Wales 
when but a month old, and held the dignity for over 59 years, was a 
frequent visitor. The melody ‘God Biess the Prince of Wales’ composed in 
his honour in 1862, has become one of our national anthems. Interest in 
Wales also distinguished his son and grandson who held the dignity. There 
can be no doubt that none has shown a deeper interest than the present 
incumbent. Prince Charles has lived in Wales and received part of his 
education there, has visited the agricultural and industrial areas, is 
Chairman of the Steering Committee of the Countryside Commission which 
concerns itself with rural problems, is Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Regiment of Wales, and has been invested on Welsh soil. More than this, 
he has taken the trouble to learn the Welsh language, which he speaks 
with brio, the only member of the Royal Family ever to have associated 
himself so intimately with the aspirations of the people of Wales. 

I wish to comment on the exclusion of two Princes of Wales from Mr. 
Brooke-Little’s text, namely Charles (later King Charles I) and James 
Francis Edward (later known as “The Old Pretender’). Although neither 
was created and invested in the usual way, there can be no doubt at al) 
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that they were Princes of Wales. Both were so styled by their fathers, 
by Parliament, by their subjects, and in all official contemporary records. 
Charles was declared Prince of Wales about 1640, was known by that 
title until 1649 when he became de jure King of Great Britam. James 
Francis Edward’s tenure was brief, from July to December 1688. If the 
Sovereign names or declares his son Prince of Wales, and this is accepted 
by Parliament and his subjects generally, I can see no justification for 
withholding from him his right to the title. It is historically inaccurate 
to regard Prince Charles as the nineteenth Prince of Wafes—he is the 
twenty-first. 

The holding of the Investiture in the open air at Caernarvon Castle in 
1911 was a complete departure from precedent so far as venue was 
concemed, although the central ceremony adhered closely to traditional 
forms. As the credit for this has been given to the wrong person, a brief 
review of the events that culminated at Caernarvon, may be considered 
appropriate. 

The prime mover in the business was a Welsh clergyman. In March 1893, 
Dr. A. G. Edwards, Bishop of St. Asaph, was commanded to conduct a 
service at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. During the visit he was 
presented to Queen Victoria and her daughter, the Empress of Germany, 
with whom he had a long and interesting conversation. Among the topics 
discussed was the history of the title of Prince of Wales, and the royal 
ladies mentioned the legend that the first holder of the title had been 
‘presented’ to the Welsh people, and expressed an opinion that ‘more should 
‘be made of the ceremony of Investiture’. When, in 1910, the decision was 
taken to invest the Prince of Wales, the Bishop recalled the conversation 
at Windsor some seventeen years previously. He set to work immediately, 
made intensive researches into past investitures, and having amassed enough 
historical precedents he felt in a position to support a proposal for a public 
investiture. Accordingly he sought and obtained an interview with David 
Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then a dominant figure 
in the Government. Lloyd George agreed, saying that first of all the idea 
should be placed before the King, and asked the Bishop to consider how 
that should be done. The methodical Bishop called on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who agreed to see the King on his behalf. Soon the Primate 
was able to report that the King favoured the proposal. The Bishop then 
informed Lloyd George, and gave him a document containing the proposals 
together with a list of the historical precedents. With the least possible 
delay Lloyd George went to Balmoral to put the proposal officially to the 
King, and in September, 1910, wrote to the Bishop that King, Queen, and 
Prince, were delighted with the idea. A Prince of Wales’s Investiture 
Committee was set up, of which the Bishop was made a member. At its 
first meeting the decision was taken to hold the Investiture at Caernarvon, 
birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, one of Wales’s most nistorical towns. 
with a castle ideally suited for such ceremonial. Held on July 13, 1911, the 
Investiture proved an outstanding success. Few of the 11,000 guests who 
witnessed the ceremony realised, and even fewer realise to-day, the part 
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played by the Bishop of St. Asaph for bringing the Investiture to the 
Principality and so strengthening the personal links between the Prince 
and his people. 

Two of the photographs selected by Mr. Brooke-Little depict the coats 
of arms of the Prince of Wales. The first (No. 3), the arms of Arthur, the 
first Tudor Prince of Wales, shows the Royal Arms (England and France, 
quarterly) differenced by a silver label of three points to indicate the eldest 
son, namely the arms of the Heir Apparent. This coat has been bome by 
all princes of Wales until the 1911 Investiture when the King ordered that 
the ancient arms of the Welsh princes should be borne as an escutcheon 
on the Royal shield. Thus a distinctive emblem of the Principality—the 
four lions of Gwynedd—was introduced into the coat of arms of the Prince, 
and the shield was again displayed at the Investiture of the present Prince 
(No. 16). This is singularly appropriate, for Prince Charles is descended 
by several lines from the Welsh princes over whom the lion banner had 
flown in pre-conquest days. 

It has been a pleasure to review this small but useful portfolio of 
documents produced by Mr. Brooke-Little to commemorate the Investiture 
of 1969. 


[Major Francis Jones, C.V.O., T.D., is the Wales Herald Extraordinary. 
He is also Archivist to the Carmarthen County Council] 


Continued from page 304 


Apart from some tracts of a political nature and the publication of the 
first edition of the Essays in 1597 (a miniature book containing only 
ten short Essays), also The Advancement of Learning in 1604, there is 
little to show for what should have been the most productive years. Given 
his versatile mind and facile pen, it is natural to suspect that he was engaged 
in writings which he thought best to have published under other names or 
anonymously. It is remarkable that so many books of that period were 
printed without an author’s name, and that the identities of several names 
on the title-pages of masterpieces cannot be traced. Usually they appear 
once and never again. He held no office until his appointment as Solicitor- 
General, four years after the death of Elizabeth. His service to Essex in 
the deciphering of political documents and helping generally in secretarial 
work, would not have occupied very much of his time. 

It is an interesting fact that those who employed their own agents— 
Burleigh, Walsingham, Essex—all died bankrupt. They provided the 
expense over and above that allowed by the parsimonious Queen. 
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THE UNSPECTACULAR PRIME MINISTER 


Baldwin. Keith Middlemas and John Barnes. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 105s- 

On October 31, 1935 just before the General Election, Stanley Baldwin was 
invited to address the Peace Society. This was the last of four speeches in which 
he made clear to the people of Britain that Britain must re-arm. I quote a few 
passages: 

‘I must speak to you in some sense as Head of the Government, but I do not 
wish my remarks to be taken as a contribution to the election torrent. There is no 
need for that; I am talking of peace and I see no issue between the parties in their 
love of peace . . . most governments seem not much better or worse than the people 
they govern. Nor am I on the whole disposed to think that the people are such a 
helpless ineffective flock of sheep as those who speak in their name often imply.’ 
Or later ‘Have you thought what it has meant to the world to have had that swath 
of death cut through the loveliest and best of our contemporaries, how public 
life has suffered because those who would have been ready to take over from 
our tired and disillusioned generation are not there?...To what risks do we 
expose our treasures—irreplaceable treasures, for you cannot build up beauty 
like that (a reference back to the English countryside) in a few years of mass 
production ?’. Harold Laski described this as ‘the greatest speech a Prime Minister 
has ever made’. 

I have quoted these words because in many ways they summarise the man 
Baldwin, whom I knew; but of course I could have quoted the speech on the 
General Strike, the famous and devastating speech on the Press Lords, Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere, or above all the speech on the Abdication, described by 
Harold Nicolson (no particular friend) in his diaries: ‘We file out broken in body 
and soul, conscious that we have heard the best speech we shall ever hear in our 
lives, There was no question of applause. It was the silence of Gettysburg’. 

Clearly then, this unspectacular Prime Minister was an impressive and moving 
orator. Incidentally, he was also well and widely read and his mind was stocked 
with literary treasures. 

Stanley Baldwin led the Conservatives for fourteen years; he was three times 
Prime Minister and it could be said Prime Minister in name or fact for eleven 
years. Perhaps this alone justifies this biography of eleven hundred pages, especially 
after the superficial authorised biography by G. M. Young and the spate of spiteful 
references to Baldwin in such books as ‘Guilty Men’ and ‘A Pattern of Rulers’ by 
Lord Francis Williams. Happily Keith Middlemas and John Barnes have had the 
advantage of seeing the Cabinet papers now available; Tom Jones’ ‘Whitehall 
Diaries’ edited by Keith Middlemas (which I reviewed in the October Contemporary 
Review) and Lord Davidson’s Memoirs. The friendship of Baldwin with the 
Davidsons is not only politically important, but one of the most touching examples 
of personal loyalty in twentieth century political life. This book will be indispens- 
able to future historians and politicians and I hope read by a wider public, in spite 
of some ludicrous errors in spelling and proof-reading, which must be corrected. 

In spite of C. L. Mowats’ admirable ‘Britain Between the Wars’, and A. J. P. 
Taylor’s ‘English History: 1914-1945,’ it is clear to me that no balanced account 
has yet been written of the inter-war years. I speak as a comparative outsider, 
but between 1924 and 1935 I fought five elections. Harrow, Oxford and Worcester 
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for Labour—three pioneer contests—on each of which occasions I was, to quote 
Dr. J. J. Mallon, ‘defeated by a large and enthusiastic majority’; and two at Kil- 
marnock for National Labour, which were victorious. The by-election in 1933 
followed closely on the notorious East Fulham by-election, which roundly affected 
Baldwin, as this book makes clear. Indeed John Wilmot came up to Kilmarnock, 
but fortunately the Scots had never heard of East Fulham. Harold Macmillan in 
his second volume has this to say: ‘It fell to me to speak at a by-election at Kil- 
marnock—I made a violent attack upon him (John Wilmot) at the hustings. 
Curiously enough, although the loss of Fulham made a deep impression on Baldwin, 
as afterwards he revealed in a famous speech, he appears to have disregarded the 
remarkable success of the Government candidate’. Not quite true, because in 1935, 
he asked me to become Civil Lord of the Admiralty, which was my first job. 


There is more that could be said elsewhere about this comparatively unimportant 
appointment. But I remember the personal aspect, the kind references to my 
speeches as a back-bencher and the apology that the job was by an accident of 
history the lowest paid in the government, £1,200 a year, but nevertheless, as he 
added ‘a little Ministry within a Ministry, where you can make your own decisions’. 
It was all very human and established a friendship. Evening after evening I made it 
my business to dine early, at the House of Commons which Baldwin always did, 
and then to sit next to him after dinner on the Front Bench. During those many 
hours, when the less spectacular back-benchers were called by Mr. Speaker, Baldwin 
would listen. After all, he had been a back-bencher himself and during the ‘six 
years before World War I he made only six full speeches’, as this book records. 
In this and other ways, for example in the Smoking Room, he came to know most 
of the Labour members personally, just as earlier on he knew everybody in the 
family business. He would recount to me their life histories, their trials and troubles. 
He once said to me significantly, after a speech by Ellen Wilkinson, ‘never try and 
score cheap points over your opponents in debate, it never pays’. Colin Coote 
(now Sir Colin), no friend of the Government, wrote that he often saw the rapt 
attention with which even the Clydesiders listened to him. This understanding of 
the opposition was part of his service to Parliament and to England, to be revealed 
on many occasions, but pre-eminently in the General Strike. 

Baldwin hated Beaverbrook and had a contempt for Lloyd George; but he not 
only liked Churchill, he admitted early on that Churchill was the only man to lead 
the nation if war came (see letter to Lord Crathorne). Winston Churchill once 
asked Davidson ‘what was it that enabled S.B. to win elections, while I always lose 
them’. ‘I replied,’ said Davidson, ‘that he always obeyed three rules, which he 
ie eee as essential. 

He never imputed evil or dishonourable motives to his opponents. 

z He believed in understatement rather than overstatement. 

3. He managed to convey the impression that, honest chaps though the opposition 
might be, they lacked tradition and experience with the larger problems at 
home and abroad.’ 

On another occasion Davidson said that Baldwin ‘bad a wonderful way of putting 

across a spiritual message without cant. That was the secret of his success’. All this 

may seem old-fashioned today; but other times, other methods of appeal. 

Some future historian must reconstruct the mood and temper of the inter-war 
years, not only in Britain, but in the France of Poincare and Leon Blum; in the 
Germany of Bruning and Hitler, and in the isolationist United States; he must 
read of the resistance of Chancellors of the Exchequer to re-armament, Winston 
Churchill in the twenties and Neville Chamberlain in the thirties. Admitting some 
of Baldwin’s mistakes, mostly of indecision, let some things be remembered— 
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his cleansing of public life after Lloyd George’s ‘Honours scandals’; his courageous 
acceptance of the challenge to the Constitution, whether made by the T.U.C., 
or the Press Lords; his civilising of the Conservative Party; his handling of the 
Abdication; his fight against Churchill for the independence of India; the ‘quality 
of human directness’ (Laski’s words) ‘which he brought into public life’ and above 
all the feeling of an inner and basic unity between man and man. These were not 
accidents. His combined experience of finance, industry, foreign affairs, defence, 
social reform and labour relations was greater than any Prime Minister of this 
century, contrary to conventional and false historiography. Perhaps he was un- 
consciously a prisoner of his own upbringing; perhaps he waited too much on 
events; but he can afford to wait for a juster verdict of history. Before his death 
in 1947 he said ‘No man can be fairly judged, till 50 years after he is dead’. Time 
may show. 

Kenneta Linpsay 


THE AGE OF GRANDEUR 


French Decorative Art 1638-1793. George Savage. The Penguin Press, 84s. 

As we have found to our cost in recent years, the French have a remarkable 
facility for imposing their ideas upon the rest of Europe. This can never have been 
more true than during the period covered by this book when French taste became 
synonymous with all that was most admired, from an artistic point of view, through- 
out the continent. From about the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685 onwards, Huguenot craftsmen like Daniel Marot spread their native 
styles throughout even the most resistant and Protestant parts of Northern Europe. 
For the rest of Catholic Europe, dominated by the ideas of royalist absolutism 
and the idiom of the Baroque, France, the greatest Catholic monarchy of the age, 
was an inevitable lodestar. The Rococo, the ensuing decorative style which 
dominated design in the middle part of the eighteenth century, was largely French 
in inspiration and perfectly suited to the national genius. Since the results still 
mark the summit of achievement in the decorative arts, it is scarcely surprising 
that French, and particularly Parisian, standards of taste from this period have 
remained so predominant. As Mr. Savage says ‘Wherever a sumptuous interior is 
commissioned, either for private pleasure or national prestige, the interior decorator 
nearly always turns to eighteenth century France’. The painting and sculpture of 
the epoch, the work of the ebenistes and ornemantistes, the metal work, ormolu, 
boiseries and tapestries, the porcelain of Sevres and the pottery of Strasbourg 
continue as the high watermark of the saleroom, the most eager desire of the 
collector. 

The role fulfilled by this book is an extremely useful one since it covers, clearly 
and within a comparatively short compass, the whole development of the applied 
arts in France, under the eras now generally referred to as Louis Quatorze, the 
Regence, Louis Quinze and Louis Seize. Mr. Savage correctly points out that these 
designations can be applied broadly for rule-of-thumb purposes only. Fashions 
emanating from Paris or Versailles took time to travel and were only gradually 
~- assimilated by the rest of the country (more easily by the north and east part where 
communications were better). In some areas the old styles lingered on beyond their 
ostensible dates and so give rise to complexities in correct assignation. More 
recently, wholescale and often very effective forgeries have played their part in 
complicating the issue. 

Although Mr. Savage does not attempt to treat any of his individual subjects in 
depth, he gives a very clear and lucid account of the evolution of the French 
interior and of the various decorative trends involved. Since he is, himself, one of 
the best-known authorities on French seventeenth and eighteenth century porcelain, 
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the chapter on ceramics must have been a miracle of compression. On other 
fields he occasionally fails to give sufficient weight to recent changes of scholarly 
opinion, such as the current work of the royal tapestry factories of which Miss 
Madeleine Jarry’s article in the June number of Apollo is an excellent example. 
The chapter on the general historical background is also irritatingly scrappy. 
But Mr. Savage is always a lucid, well-informed and provocative guide and he 
provides an admirable introduction to a field in which works in English are curi- 
ously absent. 

A point which he rightly stresses is the difficulty in now appreciating fully the 
composite parts of French decorative art without being able to see them in their 
original setting as a whole. The decoration for an important room (for which most 
major pieces were designed) was normally conceived as an entity and furniture, 
boiseries, coverings and carpets were all carried out to produce a complete effect. 
The dismemberment of the interior of most of the main Paris Aotels and many 
country chateaux has almost completely spoiled this effect. Even Versailles, the 
greatest of all of these, was largely deprived of its movables during the Revolution; 
and since then changes in fashion and the demands of the art market have done 
their work with devastating effect throughout the country. In consequence the 
majority of important dix-huitieme objects are now mostly to be seen out of context 
and even away from their country of origin. With the Wallace Collection, the Bowes 
Museum, the Jones Bequest at the Victoria and Albert, and the riches of French 
furniture and porcelain at Woburn, Waddesdon and elsewhere, we are probably as 
richly endowed in such things as is France itself. In the case of silver the position 
is even more marked since the constant inroads of the Bourbon treasury on precious 
metals in times of financial emergency resulted in a serious shortage of original 
examples in France. As Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Crombie stressed in their article on 
the work of the Germain family some time ago in The Connoisseur it is now necessary 
to go to Lisbon to see the best available work of these orfevres et sculpteurs du roi 
to Louis Quinze in this particular medium. It was only the popularity of the French 
taste at the Portuguese court that has preserved us such examples, just as the best 
range of Elizabethan plate (presented by the English Queen to Boris Gudanov) 
can now be found, after the Stuart depredations on gold and silver, in Russian 
museums. 


A by-product of this has been a blurring of the distinction between immeubles 
(basic immovables like mirrors, consoles or armoires) and meubles (detachable 
pieces like tables ambulantes or those provided with cabriolet feet). As Mr. Savage 
shows the design of fixed furniture was an integral part of the planning of a room, 
and its decoration was frequently intended to be carried on throughout the whole 
conception. The blunting of this distinction has led to a false idea of what much 
French furniture was meant for and has given us a totally one dimensional idea of it. 
This accounts, I think, for the surprise which is sometimes expressed at the import- 
ance given to individual examples. In the 1966-67 season at Christie’s, for instance, 
a pair of Louis Quinze tulipwood bonheurs du jour with Sevres plaques, was sold 
for a then world record price of 82,000 guineas. Some surprise was expressed in the 
press that such seemingly slight examples, albeit outstanding of their kind, should 
command such a sum, whilst none, as far as I know, was uttered two years earlier 
when 41,000 guineas, another record, was paid in the salerooms for the Harewood 
House Chippendale writing desk. For all its enormous prestige, French furniture 
is still perhaps a little suspect in this country as being a luxury commodity. Perhaps 
Mr. Savage’s book will help to dispel this feeling, by giving us a clearer idea of 
what it is all about. 

ERNLE MONEY 
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A EUGENE O’NEILL CONCORDANCE 


An O'Neill Concordance. Compiled by J. Russell Reaver. 3 vols. The Florida State 

University. Gale Research Co., Detroit. $87.50. 

We are all familiar with the sight of the weighty concordances which rest (usually 
undisturbed) on appropriate shelves in reference libraries, volumes containing 
the citation of words and parallel passages in such works as the Holy Bible, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Chaucer, Milton, Shelley, Browning and Dickens; but some- 
how the arrival of one devoted to the dramatic output of so contemporary a writer 
as the late Eugene O'Neill carried an element of surprise. Here is An O'Neill 
Concordance, in which scholars, researchers, librarians, clerks and computers have 
combined to present a massive, truly startling compilation in three 11 in. x 9 in. 
volumes containing 1,850 double-column pages assembling 280,000 contextual 
references gleaned from the plays. The enterprise is surely a remarkable tribute 
to America’s most distinguished dramatist. 

The concordance is based on the latest standard 3-volume Random House 
edition of O’Neill’s plays plus some later issues, amounting in all to twenty-eight 
plays. As the compiler, Mr. J. Russell Reaver, admits, ‘Twentieth-century scien- 
tific materialism, which O’Neill deplored, persists in a minor way in this con- 
cordance since the Computing Centre at the Florida State University does not have 
all the conventional punctuation marks used in literary works’. Various arbitrary 
substitutions are made, which would probably have shocked O’Neill but which will 
not trouble the diligent student. What emerges fom the vast survey is the clear 
evidence of the pressure of the dramatist’s autobiographical impulse expressing 
itself through the dramatic medium. ‘O’Neill’s tastes in music, art, philosophy and 
literature can now be thoroughly traced through his dramatic use of them, particu- 
larly in the plays that only thinly mask his personal experience’. 

We agree; and students of O'Neill will find many clues to the working of his 
mind and the spontaneous achievement of his effects. They will find themselves 
asking how reliable was his ear for certain speech levels and idioms. They will ask 
with the compiler, ‘Didhe accurately suggest foreign accents like those of the Swedish 
sailors or the British cockneys?’ We have noticed these discrepancies ourselves 
in the theatre. And, more important, did his philosophic questionings arise from 
profound convictions or reflect moods of dramatic improvisation? These are 
questions highly pertinent to the consideration of a writer as instinctive and sub- 
jective as the author of ‘Anna Christie’, ‘Desire Under the Elms’, ‘Strange Interlude’ 
and ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’. 

It may be that students specialising in the works of Eugene O’Neill will discover 
in this vast three-decker concordance clues leading to sudden illumination of scenes 
and passages in these highly individual dramas; but his enduring reputation liea 
not in the scholar’s patient investigation but in the direct appeal they make to 
audiences in the theatre. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


What is Theatre ? Eric Bentley. Methuen, 45s. 

It was James Agate who once said, ‘Anybody can write dramatic criticism; 
it takes a very clever fellow to get it reprinted.’ By this token, both Mr. Agate and 
Mr. Eric Bentley must rate as very clever fellows, for both have achieved a number 
of successful encores. 

Dramatic criticism may, as Mr. Bentley points out, seem the most fugitive and 
ephemeral of the arts, but it should not be underrated. The great and near-great 
dramatic critics—Hazlitt, Archer, Beerbohm, Shaw, George Jean Nathan and 
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Alexander Woollcott for example—have all elevated fugitive pieces to permanent 
standards. What is Theatre ? besides chronicling the better part of a quarter of a 
century’s dramatic events, provides a most happy example of all that is best in the 
idiom of modern dramatic criticism. Scholarship and passionate involvement, 
linked with clarity and conciseness of writing, compel respect for the author’s 
judgements, even though one may not always concur with his opinions. But that 
is perhaps as it should be, for the function of dramatic criticism is not, or should 
not be, to attempt the establishment of an objective absolute criterion—-which is 
impossible anyway. Rather, it is the expression of a series of subjective criteria, 
reasoned and explained, with which one is invited to agree or disagree after testing 
them against the source material of their formulation. It is the function of dramatic 
criticism to be entertaining as well as persuasive, and on this score it is certainly 
impossible to fault Mr. Bentley. He manages not only to be entertaining, but quite 
extraordinarily instructive also over a remarkably wide range of topics-——Peking 
opera, Charlie Chaplin, Sean O’Casey, Ionesco, Barrault, and the contemporary 
German theatre. 

Part of the fascination of a book of this kind is to be able to see the instant 
reaction of the critic, scribbled, as such pieces must be, in the heat of the playhouse, 
and to compare it with the ultimate judgement of posterity: to measure the response 
of a moment against the yardstick of Time. Apart from reprinted reviews of indi- 
vidual productions, the volume contains several general essay pieces in which the 
author formulates his attitude to the theatre, and to the business of the critic. The 
professional playgoer should, in Mr. Bentley’s view, have both personality and an 
axe to grind. He should have something on his mind, as well as a lot in it. He has 
the right to the ulterior motive, the arriere pensee, the personal prejudice. He must 
have the courage of his predilections. Ideally, his cumulative response to years of 
reflected experience must add up to a philosophy of theatre which it is his pleasure, 
as well as his duty, to propagate. As those who are familiar with Mr. Bentley’s 
major work, The Life of the Drama, will know, his contribution to dramatic criti- 
cism is a distinguished one, and this latest collection of his pieces provides a most 
illuminating record of the experience which shaped it. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


ALEISTER CROWLEY, THE BEAST 


The Confessions of Aleister Crowley. Edited by John Symonds and Kenneth Grant. 

Jonathan Cape, 105s. 

‘I am perplexed.’ Thus on his deathbed the man who had spent a lifetime per- 
plexing others. That man was Aleister Crowley, who believed, or said that he 
believed, that he was the last of the Magi, the spiritual descendant of John Dee’s 
skryer, Edward Kelly, of Cagliostro, and Eliphas Lévi. He was born Edward 
Alexander Crowley, the son of a well-to-do brewer and evangelising Plymouth 
Brother, at Leamington, on October 12, 1875. He died in a Hastings boarding- 
house on December 1, 1947. In the course of his seventy-two years Crowley had 
encompassed many attainments. He had published poems and novels. He had 
made himself a chessmaster. He had become a mountaineer of very considerable 
ability. But the ruling passion of his life was magic—or Magick, as he always spelt 
it. Calling himself the Beast 666, Mega Therion, Frater Perdurabo and a host of 
other names, he diligently worked his way through Eastern, Western and ceremonial 
magic, as taught in the Order of the Golden Dawn, preparing himself for the sum- 
mons which he knew would one day come to him from the ‘Secret Chiefs’. 

To lesser mortals the insanely egoceatric path of his preparation seemed pre- 
eminently disreputable. It was strewn with the ruins of abandoned mistresses— 
his ‘Scarlet Women’ he called them—and spent disciples. It was mile-stoned with 
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deaths, suicides and lunacy. And the Beast himself was borne upwards—or down- 
wards, perhaps ?—to the hidden places of the Secret Chiefs on clouds of drugs. The 
showman in him could not resist the temptation to make public the rumours of 
his excesses, which brought him wide notoriety and earned for him the newspaper 
soubriquet of ‘The Wickedest Man in the World’. 

To what did all the years of cabbalistic hocus-pocus and self-indulgent vol- 
uptuosity tend? A pathetically small dividend, it would seem, on the investment of 
so much tragedy and suffering, albeit on the part of others. In Cairo, Crowley’s 
Holy Guardian Angel, Aiwass, dictated to him The Book of the Law, the chief 
Diktat of which—Do What Thou Wilt Shall be the Whole of the Law’—was 
surely more in the nature of a ratification than a revelation! Nevertheless, on the 
strength of this and later mystic nonsenses Crowley declared himself Ipsissimus, 
and was declared by his followers the Logos of the new Aeon. 

Crowley left behind him a massive ‘Confession’—sub-titled, with characteristic 
megalomaniacal grandiloquence, ‘An Autohagiography’. Now published in its 
893-page entirety for the first time, meticulously edited by John Symonds, the 
Great Beast’s biographer and literary executor, and Kenneth Grant, who studied 
under Crowley and is now Head of the Ordo Templi Orientis, it constitutes a 
valuable case history, between the lines of which The Book of Revelation is, un- 
consciously, writ large. Here is the psychologically expected heavily loaded child- 
hood. The reverenced father figure, following whose death—when little Alick 
(how he hated that name) was only twelve—neurotic troubles began to close in 
on him both at home and at school. The violent hatred of his mother, that fore- 
shadowed his later dislike and derision of women, except as vehicles for his fleshly 
satisfaction. And here, too, is the full fine flowering of unmistakably morbid 
symptomatology, if not indeed of actual psychosis. Those voices of his are suspicious. 
They told him that he had crossed the Abyss. Perhaps what he had really crossed 
was the last frontier of reason. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A LIFE WITH LAUGHS 


In My Time. Anthony Gibbs. Peter Davies, 46s. 

Anthony Gibbs was well qualified to write a brilliantly amusing autobiography. 
His great-grandfather shot his butler for bringing up the wrong bottle of vintage 
port for dinner. A cousin used to drive a coach-and-six ‘in a state of high inebriation 
playing a banjo on the box’. An aunt who taught him an ‘infallible’ roulette system 
was a nun for forty years before she emerged, dyed her hair red, and married a 
Curzon Street garage proprietor. A bacteriologist uncle wore deerstalker hats, 
sheepskin jackets, and used a kangaroo’s scrotum as a purse. 

Young Anthony himself found it ‘enormous fun’ travelling about Europe and 
America with his journalist father, Sir Philip. At seven he wrote his first novel, 
The Mechanical Detective, comprising one sentence: ‘The mechanical detective 
precipitated himself downstairs with the utmost velocity’. Not a bad start for a 
future writer and publisher. 

After these preliminaries one expects anything. At Oxford he passed his ‘History 
Previous’ exam brilliantly on five doses of a pink hashish mixture bought from a 
local chemist at 17s. 6d. a swig—and nearly passed out on it, too. He joined the 
Oxford Cavalry riding school for one toss on to the back of his neck, then quitted. 
Oxford, he found, wasn’t all ‘beer and Skindles’. 

In a teemingly eventful life he has always found things to marvel at. The Korda 
brothers, for example, filming his worst novel, The Young Apollo, and planning his 
script for Laughton’s Henry VIII. On the Riviera, the Baroness Orczy’s husband, 
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Montague Barstow, painting nudes for a hobby—hundreds of them, one after the 
other, all out of his head without models. In a Munich hotel in the ’30s, Hitler, 
Himmler, Goering, Hess, Goebbles all ‘laughing loudly among themselves and 
guzzling éclairs. What a bunch’. 

An Anthony-in-Wonderland venture was contacting Luftwaffe General von 
Wenninger at the Hague during the 1940 phoney war to induce him to pass to 
Goering and Hitler a homemade peace formula. Another, as fantastic as the Arabian 
Nights, was a plan to scoop the publishing world, with the help of a most implaus- 
ible gangster, by winkling spy Burgess out of Russia, meeting him in the Adriatic 
and getting his story: a plot that eventually embroiled Gibbs with Scotland Yard 
sleuths. 

Through it all he gives some sly slants on passing affairs and people, some astute 
comments on authorship and publishing. For sheer entertainment artfully con- 
trived—and occasional poignancy sumply expressed—this frank autobiography is 
inimitable. But I have reservations about the write-up technique of his more ex- 
travagant exploits, and especially of a psychic visitation by his former partner, 


Charles Fry, after he had committed suicide. 


TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The Longest Art (Allen and Unwin. 
30s.). This is an admirable study of 
the general practitioner under the 
National Health Service by Dr. Ken- 
neth Lane, himself a G.P. for some 
twenty years. From his own experiences 
and practice organisation, he shows 
that the general practitioner can still 
have a prime part in the health service. 
He has had experience of industrial 
and rural conditions, and has a group 
practice of four partners, in a specially 
built surgery, which operates on an 
appointments system and in the closest 
association with the local government 
health service. They also have the 
advantage of a local cottage hospital, 
which are now becoming fewer and 
fewer. Indeed the recurring cry in this 
fascinating book is the need for general 
practitioners to have more access to 
hospital beds. It is unfortunate that 
the author does not express his views on 
the proposed re-organisation of the 
National Health Service into area 
authorities with combined adminis- 
tration of all branches of the service, 
instead of the present division into 
three distinct services. This could see 
an end to the isolation of the G.P. and 
the full recognition of his value. It 
may be that Dr. Hunt is exceptionally 


dedicated; but no doubt his experi- 
encies, 80 vividly portrayed in this book, 
indicate the enormous importance of 
the doctor patient and family relation- 
ship which only the general practi- 
tioner can provide in the treatment of 
the sick. It is up to the State to see that 
emigration of young doctors is stopped 
by better conditions of service. 


The Education Industry (W. Kenneth 
Richmond, Methuen, 40s.). This is a 
study of public education in Britain 
in terms of its value as a service industry. 
If children continue to enter the educa- 
tional system at five and emerge at 
sixteen or twenty-one, with observable 
changes that are examined by parents 
and taxpayers, it would seem reasonable 
to expect value for money in some 
guise. ‘Value’ in this sense is only 
partly material; for Mr. Richmond 
contends that effective planning and 
cost-analysis could free the teacher 
in the classroom from the purely 
repetitive tasks that could be performed 
by modern mechanical aids. No robot- 
teachers are envisaged: on the contrary, 
education should become more, not 
less, humane. Britain devotes more of 
its resources to education than does any 
other European nation. Of the advanced 
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countries, the United Kingdom has 
the largest proportion of its children 
leaving school at fifteen, spends more 
on each university place than the 
United States and forecasts the lowest 
intake of university students as far 
ahead as 1985. The author believes 
that a meaningful use of the varied 
new media which a technologically 
sophisticated country can provide 
would make possible a new, precise 
definition of objectives, allowing scope 
for individual differences among pupils 
and an economical deployment of 
teacher resources. He postulates a 
more flexible approach to curriculum 
when modern management techniques 
are applied to organisation and control. 


Anthology of Twentieth Century 
French Poetry (William Alwyn, Chatto 
and Windus, 30s.). The distinguished 
composer William Alwyn has selected 
and translated thirty-two poems from 
the best-known contemporary French 
writers. A brief biographical state- 
ment and indication of his most 
successful genre precedes each poet’s 
work, even where the chosen poems 
are few. Representative poems from 
Guillaume Apollinaire, whose influence 
on European poetry has been far- 
reaching and diverse in its effects, 
are delightfully rendered. The work of 
traditionalists such as Paul Valéry and 
Saint-John Perse is included, along with 
that of surrealists like André Breton, 
Aragon, Eluard, Desnos and Queneau. 
Mr. Alwyn’s taste is discriminating and 
bis translations stand as poems in their 
own right, following their originals 
sensitively in both form and language. 
The difficult art of the translator is 
excellently served in this comprehensive 
anthology. 


The Victorian Mind (Cassell. 45s.). 
This volume, published in association 
with the Victorian Association and 
edited by Gerald B. Kauvar and 
Gerald C. Sorensen, is ‘an anthology 
of key writings by major Victorians on 
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education, social welfare, religion, sci- 
ence and art’. The label ‘Victorian’ 
has acquired to-day a consensus mean- 
ing in terms of behaviour and outlook, 
and tends to ignore the controversies 
which in fact were a dominating 
characteristic of that era. The purpose of 
this anthology is to bring home the 
themes in these debates by publishing 
extracts from the writings of some of 
the principal protagonists. Forty-seven 
contributions are included; no doubt 
there will be some criticism of inclu- 
sions or omissions. Nonetheless the 
object of the book is fulfilled. Each 
subject matter is preceded by a useful 
introduction which sets the scene. The 
approach is to provide ‘a critical and 
historical framework sufficient to allow 
insight into the Victorian mind’. 


Swinburne (Archon Books. $5.75). 
This is an unabridged and unaltered 
reprint of the late Harold Nicholson’s 
study published in England in 1926. 
This delightful guide and critical assess- 
ment of Swinburne’s poetry certainly 
deserves republication. 


. 


The Peasants of North Vietnam 
(Pelican. 7s.). This is an English 
translation from the French of Gerard 
Chaliand’s book first published in 1968. 
He carried out a five week tour in 
October-November 1967 of villages of 
three provinces in the Red River delta. 
He wanted to find out how these 
peasant communities were standing up 
to the rigours of the Vietnam conflict. 
It is a story of great hardship and 
resolution in which the strength and 
resilience of the village community 
were paramount. He also concludes 
that ‘perhaps the most significant 
change brought about by the prevailing 
wartime conditions is the increasing 
democratisation of the regime’. Need- 
less to add, the author is a strong 
supporter of the North Vietnamese, 
and to that extent his account must be 
orientated. 
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